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Lord Byron is said to have declared that he would give a 
portion of his reputation to read Goethe’s Autobiography in 
the original. As of its author’s multifarious literary works, 
this is perhaps the one which, from its form and nature, would 
lose least by translation, the declaration may be regarded as 
merely a lively testimonial of the surpassing attractiveness of 
this class of writings. In the Republic of Letters, the appear- 
ance of a “ Life” is as exciting an incident as in a social circle 
is the disclosure of a family secret. It is food for the appetite 
of gossip, and with many is the chief source of knowledge 
of the individual whom it depicts. Shakspeare’s Autobi- 
ography would have a hundred readers for every five of Ham- 
let. But while to the shallow, the most authentic “Life” of 
the most gifted man affords only a transient stimulus; to the 
sympathising-student it is the moving record ofa brother’s trials 
and triumphs, and to the psychologist a pregnant exhibition 
of a soul’s development. “No one knows my inward biogra- 
phy, but God, myself, and the Devil,” says Richter to Voss, in 
a letter stating that he is at work on his “ Life.” It is this “in- 
ward biography,” this picture of the mental growth, that is so 
attractive and so valuable, especially in the case of a Poet ;* 


* We use the term Poet in the wide sense of the Germans, with whom the 
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for with him the threads of the individual existence are the 
staple of the beautiful products wherewith he indues, for 
warmth and for adornment, his country’s spirit. Appealing to 
emotions, his own susceptibilities must be most full and keen ; 
and as in his works we have idealized humanity, we may look 
to find, as the basis in the composition of the workman, the 
subtlest and noblest faculties of man. On turning from results 
to their origin, the undiscerning may sometimes share the dis- 
appointment of the child seeking behind the mirror for the 
original of its smiling image ; but examination will satisfy the 
intelligent, that in the outwardly dull substance under his 
hand inhere the qualities required to produce the admired ef- 
fect. 

The eight volumes before us contain a full description of 
the Life (to translate the Lebensbeschreibung of the German) 
of one who, in the teeming period of German literature, took 
rank among the greatest of its creators. Although not assum- 
ing the title of an Autobiography, they are made up chiefly of 
autobiographical materials, in the form of copious fragments 
left by their subject, and of numerous letters to his wife, friends 
and kindred, to booksellers, authors, ministers, nobles and 
kings. In 1818, in his fifty-fifth year, a few years before his 
death, Richter commenced,—after, as was bis wont in all his 
literary undertakings, extensive preparatory studies,—the 
writing of his “ Life.” The loss sustamed by the non-fulfil- 
ment of his autobiographical plan is in a great measure sup- 
plied by the possession of his ample manuscripts and plenti- 
ful letters, skilfully edited by his most intimate friend, Chris- 
tian Otto, who dying before he had finished the bequeathed 
duty, was competently followed by Ernst Foerster ; so that 
the work as it stands, presents one of the completest, and, from 
the character of its subject, one of the most interesting Biogra- 
phies extant. It is a faithful delineation of the habits and feel- 
ings, of the mental growth, progress, and career of a great and 
good man. If from these full materials we can abstract a dis- 
tinct sketch of the life of Richter, we shall, we think, do a 
doubly acceptable service ; introducing to the notice of many 
of our readers,—and unless we execute our task very clumsily, 
to their love and admiration,—one of the profoundest and 
most beautiful of those rare spirits, the end of whose earthly 
living is, to encourage, enlighten, sustain and purify their fel- 
low-men ; and, while tracing his footsteps, presenting such 


creator of “ My Father,” “‘ Trim,” and “‘ My Uncle Toby,” though he never wrote 
a verse, Is a greater poet than Cowper; and the ¢laims of Goldsmith to the high 
name is derived from the authorship of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
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glimpses of the fertile and varied domain around him, and of 
fellow-actors therein, as will tempt some perhaps to set about 
obtaining a near survey of what, we venture to assert, has ne- 
ver yet failed to repay the labor of the discerning. 

In the small town of Wonsiedel, lying among the Fichtel- 
berg mountains in the very centre of Germany, (then in the 
Circle of Franconia, now in the Kingdom of Bavaria,) there was, 
on the 21st of March, 1763, in the house of a poor organist 
and schoolmaster, rejoicings at the birth of a first-born, who, 
as himself informs us, was christened the next day Johann Paul 
Friedrich Richter. In describing the marriage of his parents, 
the indifference of his father to money, and his mother’s con- 
tentedness on moving with him into his “tiny house,” the Au- 
tobiographer, representing himself as an historical professor 
giving lectures on his own Life,—of which, unhappily, only 
three were finished,—thus, in the first of them, advises the 
reader of something that he is to expect, and pours forth a pas- 
sage of that genial wisdom so abundant in all his numerous 
volumes. 

“Verily in my historical lectures Hunger will play an im- 
portant part, like feasting in Thummel’s Travels and tea-drinking 
in Richardson’s Clarissa. And yet, I cannot but say to Poverty,— 
welcome ! so that thou dost not come in one’s too late days. 
Wealth weighs heavier on talent than Poverty. Pressed to death 
under mountains of gold and thrones, lies perhaps buried many an 
intellectual giant. When into the flames of youth, the warmer facul- 
ties being in their fullest glow, is poured the oil of riches, little of 
the Phoenix will be left but lifeless ashes ; and only some Goethe has 
the vigor not to burn his wings shorter at the Sun of Fortune. 
Not for much money would the present poor historical professor 
have had much money in his youth. Fate deals with Poets as we 
with birds, and darkens the cage of the songster until he can sing 
the tones that are played to him.” Vol. I. p. 14. 

Doubly characteristic is the earliest recollection of Richter, 
for it goes back to the first half of his second year,—a period 
into which the memories of few can penetrate,—and from this 
dim epoch, his intellect, stimulated by gratitude to an achieve- 
ment of retentiveness, rescues an act of kindness. “To my 
delight,” he says, “I have it in my power to exhibit from my 
twelfth, or at most my fourteenth month, a pale little recollection, 
the first spiritual snowdeep out of the dark soil of childhood. 
I remember that a poor pupil [of his father’s school] was very 
fond of me and I of him, that he always carried me in his arms, 
and gave me milk in a large black room.” 

The father had taken a degree in Theology as well as in 
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music, and, two years after the birth of Jean Paul,* resigned the 
practice of the latter, and dedicated himself to the former, hav- 
ing accepted the place of pastor in the village of Joditz,— 
whether moved to the change by the urgency of spiritual or of 
corporeal hunger, the son humorously leaves undivulged. “I 
never could take much interest in the dispute among the Gre- 
cian cities about the birth-place of Homer: the true birth- 
place is that of the first and longest education,” says Jean 
Paul on the occasion of the removal to Joditz, which village, 
according to this definition, was his own birth-place; for here 
was spent the important epoch between two and twelve, de- 
scribed in the second Lecture with such freshness and preg- 
nancy, the wisdom of age sporting with the memories of youth. 
Every kind of learning was delightful to him :—“ Gladly would 
I, like to a Prince, have received instruction from half a dozen 
teachers at once; but I had hardly one good one.” First 
he had the village schoolmaster, and then his own father, who 
devoted four hours in the morning and three in the afternoon 
to giving Paul and his brothers instruction ; which instruction 
consisted entirely in making them get sentences, catechisms, 
Latin words and grammar, by rote,—a method, says the prin- 
cipal pupil, “ especially to be recommended to all teachers, as 
with no other is so much time and trouble saved as by this 
most convenient one, where the pupil has in the book a sub- 
stitute or adjunct of the teacher.” He even intimates, that 
sometimes they learnt without the master more than with him ; 
for when a fine summer day tempted the father to a long walk, 
a harder lesson was set to the boys, the additional difficulty 
doing the part of his presence in keeping themat work. Nay, 
such an extension does this principle of instruction admit of, 
that by its aid our autobiographer declares, he will confidently 
undertake, seated in his study in Bavaria, to teach entire 
schools in America, sending by the post directions of what the 
scholars are to get daily by rote, and having on the spot any 
common person to hear them repeat their prescribed task. 

To a Jean Paul, who, provided he have the opportunities of 
self-instruction, has small need of outward aid, it matters little 
by what method or want of method his so-called instructors 
proceed with him; accordingly, while his brothers beside him 
could not swallow their daily prescription of words, to say 
nothing of not digesting the matter in them, we find him not 


* He is better known by his Christian name, thus gallicized by himself, than 
by his sirname. 
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only taking in whatever was set before him, but greedily seek- 
ing for other food through livelier channels, and laying solid- 
ly the foundation of a vast pile of learning. ‘His thirsty 
roots thrust and bent themselves in every direction to take hold 
and draw nourishment.” He contrived time-pieces and in- 
vented sun-dials: with brush and pencil he copied whatever 
objects within his reach his eyes delighted in: out of Luther’s 
Bible he extracted a theological epitome: for hours he would 
sit at an old piano, laboring to utter in music his fancies and 
feelings : and all this before he had counted his twelfth year, 
giving evidence, by an independent striving after a wide varie- 
ty of knowledge, of deep original genius and universal capabili- 
ties. Nor did he therefore take the less delight in the sports and 
occupations of childhood. For him, too, were the latter snows of 
winter “a curtain, the raising of which opened the earth for 
the games of spring and summer.” 'The summer Sunday of 
a village pastor’s son, what a golden day! As was to be look- 
ed for in one of his genial temperament, the first approaches 
of the master passion fall in this early period; and the preco- 
cious philosopher learnt his first lessons in love from an un- 
conscious peasant girl, from whose blue eyes was revealed to 
him a new mystery, though he never got even so far as toa 
squeezing of hands. 

In his twelfth year his father was promoted from the village 
of Joditz to the small town of “Schwarzenbach on the Saal,” 
and he to the study of Greek and Hebrew. Here, moreover, 
he had the benefit of some superficial instruction in music, 
whereby, after having exhausted the musical stock of the town, 
he was enabled to indulge more satisfactorily in voluntaries on 
the piano. All the books of general literature to be mustered 
in Schwarzenbach he read, andamong them with ecstacy, with a 
tingling through his veins that made his body even partake in 
the delight, Robinson Crusoe,—an indication this, among 
many others, of the influence of English literature upon the 
master-spirits of the German. His studies enlarged and deep- 
ened with his years, and his progress in love-making kept 
pace with his rapid intellectual advances ; for in his account of 
the second affair, a kiss, snatched on a stair-way, is dwelt on 
with remarkable distinctness of recollection. 

The second volume of the “ Life” (the three Lectures filling 
the first,) consists of extracts from what he called his Vita- 
Book, a kind of diary, kept irregularly for a number of 
years, wherein he noted down,.apparently as aids to the pur- 
posed autobiobraphy, observations upon himself, his habits, 
feelings, peculiarities, occupations, &c., and which therefore is 
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a fruitful source to the biographer. We will not interrupt the 
chronological course of our sketch to give extracts from these 
curious Pauliana. Some of the most characteristic specimens 
from them will come up in the sequel. 

On laying aside the character of a mere editor of autobio- 

aphical fragments, and assuming that of biographer, Jean 
Paul’s friend Otto, as if to strengthen himself for the more re- 
sponsible task, quotes, as motto to the third volume, the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter written to him by Richter in 
1802 :—“I conjure thee (and dost thou not I will haunt thee) 
that after my death thou wilt write plainly and freely of every 
thing, not in the cursed tender style. O! I beg thee ;—and 
take this passage for the motto of thy treatise.” So rich, how- 
ever, are the materials left by Jean Paul himself, in the form of 
common-place and excerpt books, and especially of letters, 
that the function of biographer resolves itself into only a 
higher degree of editorship; and so simple, open, and pure 
are his life and character, that the pen of venerating friendship 
will meet nought to tempt its veracity. The above earnest 
imploration may stand as simply a token of its author’s own 
truthfulness. 

In Schwarzenbach he was fortunate in making acquaintance 
with two men, who perceived his merits and gave him affec- 
tion and assistance. The one was Voelkel, his father’s chap- 
lain, who volunteered to instruct him two hours a day, in ad- 
dition to his school lessons, in geography, philosophy, and 
composition: the other, a clergyman by the name of Vogel, a 
man of wit and scholarship, who did him the priceless service 
of giving him free use of a large well-selected library. That 
he was fortunate also in nearer friends,—notwithstanding the 
paternal by-rote system,—we have the following touching tes- 
timony from himself:—“ When I reflect what a christianly 
giving hand was my (maternal) grandfather’s, and that I never 
heard of a word or trait of selfishness in my father, what cause 
have I to thank God.” And again: “I constantly heard my 
father tell of his and other clergymen giving away their 
clothes to the poor: God! I thank thee for my father.” 

In his sixteenth year, a few months after he had entered the 
Gymnasium at Hof, his father died, “leaving five sons and some 
debts.” In 1781, being then eighteen, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, furnished with a well-authenticated testimo- 
nium paupertatis, and carrying with him a letter received on 
the eve of his departure from his friend Vogel, which begins 
with these prophetic words :—“ Most excellent young German 
man, through whom I promise in the future much to the 
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world, my dear friend ;—so you set out to-morrow for Leipzig. 
Well, go; and come not back until you are that which you 
ought to be and can be.” 

What he said with such truth at the end of his life, viz. 
that “he had made the most of the stuff that was in him,” he 
might have said at the end of his Leipzig course. Not only 
did he studiously attend the lectures of various professors, but 
he read omnivorously, and also most profitably, as is shown 
by his Journal, wherein he registered, almost daily, pages of 
the independent labors of his mind, besides ~— volumes 
with extracts from the books he went through. Of these ex- 
tracts he had accumulated, before he went to Leipzig, twelve 
volumes of about two hundred pages each, furnished with 
triple indexes to facilitate reference. The Journal, whose con- 
tents astonish the reader often with the depth and precision of 
a matured mind, was a continuation of a similar one begun at 
the Hof high school, entitled “ Exercises in thinking.” These 
were only his ordinary occupations. For delay in answering 
a letter of his friend Vogel he apologizes as follows :—“ But 
business crowded on business, and such business as interfered 
with my regular occupations ;”—and which, we add, was to be 
the business of his life ; for he was writing, in the form of mo- 
ral sketches, his first book, the first volume of which, having 
been previously sent in manuscript to a Leipzig professor, who 
gave the author faint encouragement, and to his discrimi- 
nating friend Vogel, who returned it with frank strictures and 
hearty praise, was published in his nineteenth year under the 
title of Greenland Processes, and which brought him both 
fame and money, the first volume yielding him about sixty 
dollars, and the second one hundred. Neither the fame nor 
the money, however, reached far; for of the former there was 
not enough to obtain a purchaser of his after-attempts, and 
the latter did not suffice to relieve his wants, moderate as 
they were; so that on leaving Leipzig in 1784, he was obliged 
to depart secretly, in order to elude some small creditors. 

Now was the crisis of his life. Frustrated in his scheme for a 
livelihood,—for it was hunger that made him publish so early ; 
the hopes of the ardent devotee to letters crushed by accumu- 
lated disappointment,—-every bookseller or author to whom he 
applied for several years giving him disheartening answers or 
none ; his widowed mother’s inheritance consumed, and she 
working hard for her daily bread, while himself went often, not 
supperless merely, but dinnerless to bed ;—what, under this 
appalling pressure from without, this seeming persecution of 
Destiny, does Richter? despair or take to brandy, or, stifling 
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his aspirations, even subdue himself down to the routine of 
professional drudgery? Nothing of all this ; but, resolute and 
cheerful, yielding to the spiritual impulse within him, and 
stinting to the utmost his bodily wants so to yield the more 
freely, undiscouraged by the world’s rebuffs, and unseduced 
by its temptations, on he went, zealously unfolding his deep- 
rooted faculties, studying and writing in the same room in 
which his mother washed, and cooked, and spun,—shedding 
sometimes, doubtless, tears, not bitter ones, but rather the calm 
refreshing tears which a strong honest man struggling with 
adversity will shed. 

In the latter part of his stay at Leipzig, when hope was fast 
giving way to fear, he kept by him a little book which he 
called his Andachtbuch, literally, book of devotion, wherein, 
under different heads, as Sorrow, Virtue, Ambition, Anger, 
General Rules, he wrote down, for the becalming and fortifying 
of himself, a number of short sentences, of which the following 
are samples :— 

“ Every evil is an exercise, and a teacher of steadfastness. 

“ Epictetus was not unhappy. 

« Wilt thou be free, cheerful, and calm; take the only means of 
being so not in the hands of chance,—Virtue. 

“ Soften thyself by painting the sufferings of thy enemy: think 
of him as one spiritually lame, who should be pitied. 

“'The angry man chains himself, his friends, his virtue and his 
peace, to the will of another. 

“ Fear not to find a proposition proved, but love truth.” 

Goethe in his Autobiography, says :—“ Our wishes are pre- 
sentiments of the capabilities that are in us, harbingers of what 
we shall be able to furnish. What we can do, presents itself 
to our imagination out of us and in the future: we feel a long- 
ing for that which already we secretly possess. Thus a pas- 
sionate, forward-grasping transforms the really possible into a 
dreamed reality.” 

This view,—which we suspect is sound only of superior 
natures,—finds a striking illustration in Richter. The stead- 
fast adherence to his literary plan, of itself betokens capabili- 
ties for success: such unquenchable zeal implies inexhausti- 
ble fuel. From the annexed passage it appears, that his 
dream, if it be so called, of the future, was realized with almost 
minute accuracy. A communication to Foerster from one of 
Jean Paul’s youthful female friends, relating to the year 1789, 
when he was living with his mother in Hof, is to the following 
effect :-— 

“ Often, when we collected round him in the evening twilight, 
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and he, by his fantasies on the piano, had wrought us and himself 
into such a mood that tears streamed down our cheeks, and he from 
emotion could play no more, he would break off suddenly, sit dowh 
among us, and in a playful tone tell us of his futurity,—his travels, 
his wife, his children, (who where mostly three,) and of his perfect 
domestic happiness: then he would propbecy also what a great man 
he would yet be, and how every body would come to him and would 
ask about him, after he had passed throughone more period of pressure 
in addition to the present one in Hof; and he would be the talk of 
the whole country, and the people of Hof would one day stare at 
their now insignificant townsman, and princesses would envy us 
the happiness of his society,—what to us indeed seemed very un- 
likely.” 

As the jesting tone was but a mask from behind which he 
could freely vent his feelings and cherished presentiments, so 
were the worldly signs and accompaniments of greatness enu- 
merated with the same self-protecting purpose. Scarcely did 
a man ever gain the stare of the multitude and the condescen- 
sion of the great, who valued them less than Richter. 

From his journal in 1790, an entry is copied describing a 
vivid foreboding of his death which possessed him on the L5th of 
November ; when, over a period of thirty years, he had a vi- 
sion of himself on his death-bed. He died on the 15th of 
November 1825. 'The coincidence we leave to be valued 
and interpreted by the curious in such matters, only stating, 
that of the fact of his feelings as described by him in his 
journal there cannot be a doubt. 

For several years after his return from Leipzig he earned 
a scanty maintainance by giving up a portion of his time, first 
to the duties of a private tutor to a nobleman’s son, and after- 
wards,—the interval being spent at Hof with his mother,—to 
those of a teacher of a small school. Ih 1791, being then in 
his twenty-ninth year, he determined to apply his mind,—now 
cultured by experience, multifarious reading and laborious 
study,—to the production of a fiction ; and accordingly, twelve 
months afterwards, he sent to his friend Otto the manuscript of 
his first novel, entitled The Invisible Lodge. So often defeated 
in his applications to authors and publishers, with timidity he 
transmitted the manuscript, accompanied by a modest letter 
signed only with his initials, to Moritz in Berlin, an author 
then of some repute, with whom Richter had no personal ac- 
quaintance, but who, he inferred from the character of one of 
Moritz’s own works, would be likely to appreciate his and be- 
friend him. What was his joy, on returning from a short 
journey he had taken to recruit himself after the year’s labor, 
to find the two following letters. 


VOL. I.—wNO. II. 34 
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“ Berlin, June 16th. 1792. 
_“T will write to you by the next post. But let me, my dear 
friend, to-day, out of the fullness of my feelings, tell you, that what 
I have read in your work has delighted me. 
“ Yours, Moritz.” 


“ Berlin, June 19th. 1792. 

“ Were you at the end of the earth, and had I to go through a 
hundred storms to reach you, I would nevertheless fly to you. 
Where do you live? What is yourname? Whoare you? Your 
work is a jewel. It shall be a pledge with me until its author re- 
veals himself. 

“ Yours, Moritz.” 


“Thus,” says his biographer, “was the port gained, and 
with it the glad, steady prospect into the future.” 

To Moritz he wrote in answer such a letter as was to be 
looked for at such a moment from a nature like his. In it he 
says :—“I would not know that I am poor, had I not an aged 
mother who should not know it.” Shortly after, Moritz wrote 
to him :—“ Your book is to us beyond price; but we beg you, 
as a small token of our esteem, to accept one hundred ducats, 
whereof thirty are herewith sent. The other seventy will fol- 
low as soon as the printing is finished.” With a swelling 
heart he hastened in the evening from his school-room in 
Schwartzenbach to Hof, and entering late the poorly-lighted 
apartment where his mother sat earning her daily pittance at 
= spinning-wheel, he poured into her lap the thirty golden 

ucats, 

Henceforth his life is one of manifold enjoyment. Within a 
year or two he published his second novel, Hesperus, which 
confirmed his fame. Correspondents of both sexes from va- 
rious quarters thanked him for the consoling views of life he 
opened to them. Instances are mentioned of individuals being 
lifted by the spiritual power of his writings out of mental de- 
spondency. He received a note with a factitious signature, 
bringing with it fifty dollars, as a grateful return from a reader, 
who some time afterwards he discovered to be no less a person 
than the poet Gleim. From Weimar, towards which he look- 
ed with yearning, a letter was written him in the Spring of 
1796, by alady of high rank, (and as her letters show, of high 
talent too,) who tells him of the impression there made by his 
works, particularly upon Herder and Wieland, the latter call- 
ing him “Our Yorick, our Rabelais.” Upon the urgent invi- 
tation of his enthusiastic correspondent, his own desires re- 
sponding warmly to the promised welcome, he set out in June for 
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Weimar. He who but a few years before was an obscure school- 
master, went up to the literary capital of Germany to receive 
the greetings of the master-spirits into whose high circle he 
had suddenly leapt. With the ardor of German enthusiasm 
was he welcomed. The great Duchess Amalia,--the mother 
of the reigning Grand Duke, who had breathed into her son 
the spirit which has gained for Weimar an Athenian glory,— 
notified by her order of the moment of his arrival, immediate- 
ly invited him to her palace, to do him honor by her kindness 
and respect. He found himself caressed by friends whom he 
had never seen. Admirers flocked round him. The meet- 
ing with Herder, whom above all others he longed to behold, 
is described by himself, and to his words, Vol. 5. p. 111, we 
refer the curious reader, being unwilling to mar their effect by 
a translation. The two passed days and nights together,— 
such hours as are only enjoyed when two congenial mighty spi- 
rits meet for social converse. In a letter to Jacobi at this pe- 
riod, Herder thus speaks of Richter :—“ In Richter heaven has 
given me a treasure which I have neither deserved nor even ex- 
‘son Each new meeting with him opens to me a new and 
arger chest, full of what the Three Kings brought with them. 
They all three unite in him, and the star moves ever over 
his head ..... I can say nought of him, but that he is all 
heart and genius.” And elsewhere Herder says :—“ Richter 
stands on an elevation, I give up all artistical metrical form, 
against his virtue, his life-breathing world, his overflowing 
heart, his ever-creative genius. He brings back new, fresh 
life, truth, virtue, reality into the exhausted.and mis-used art 
of poetry.”—Without agreeing fully with this judgment, we 
will let it stand, for the present, in the place of pages of our 
own. 

Into the circle of enthusiastic admiration that gathered 
round Jean Paul, two men did not enter. For impetuous out- 
pourings the time was past with Goethe and Schiller. Both, 
moreover, were too severe exactors of form in the creations of 
genius to accord to Richter the place as a Poet claimed for 
him by Herder. They were not men, however, to withhold 
from any one his due, and, under the reservations demanded 
by their high principles of art, appreciated their new compeer. 
Of his visit to Goethe, Jean Paul gives, in a letter to Otto, a 
vivid picture. We think we behold the majestic man,—as 
we saw him in his latter days,—looking out of his large lus- 
trous eyes, calmly and searchingly, upon the new literary phe- 
nomenon, that appeared before him in the body with his open 
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neck, his vast head, and flowing hair. Jean Paul thus de- 
scribes the visit. 

“I went to see Goethe with some misgivings. Every one de- 
scribed him as perfectly cold to all men and things on the earth. * * * 
said,* ‘he no longer admires any thing, not even himself; his words 
are ice, particularly to strangers, whom he seldom admits.’ I went 
without warmth. His house is striking: it is the only one in 
Weimar in the Italian style, with Italian staircase——a Pantheon full 
of pictures and statues. One feels the pressure of a chill anxiety. 
At last the god appears, cold, monosyllabic, without accent. 
Knebel remarked, ‘The French have entered Rome.’— Hem,’ re- 
sponds the god. His form is graceful and full of fire, his eye a 
light. But at last, not merely the champaign but the conversation 
about Art, the Public, &c. stirred him,—and then one felt that one 
was with Goethe. He does not talk with such splendor and full- 
ness as Herder, but sharply, calmly, and with precision. He 
read to usa beautiful unpublished poem, whereby his heart sent its 
flames through its crust of ice, so that he pressed the hand of the 
enthusiastic Jean Paul. On taking leave he did so a second time, 
and asked me to come again. He looks upon his poetical career 
as finished. His reading aloud is nothing but a low thunder mixed 
with the gentle purling of rain. It is unlike any thing else.” 

One might be led to suspect, even from indications in the 
above, that the coldness mentioned by Jean Paul and com- 
plained of by his friends, was rather a relative coldness, 
Perhaps an aristocratic Englishman, or even a quiet American, 
would have come away from a similar visit with something of 
a feeling of surprise at the warmth of the Weimar sage. And 
possibly, between the relative coldness and the relative heat 
lay the positive medium of propriety. 

In another letter he describes also his visit to Schiller. 

* IT presented myself yesterday,” he writes, “ before the granite- 
like Schiller, from whom, as from a cliff, strangers recoil. He 
however expected me in consequence of a letter from Goethe, His 
figure is dishevelled [verworren], hard, sinewy, full of sharp 
corners and without warmth. He talks almost as admirably as he 
writes. He was uncommonly kind, and engaged me on the spot as 
a contributor to the Horen,t and wished to persuade me to take out 
a paper of naturalization in Jena.” 

Jean Paul returned to Hof after spending a few weeks in 
Weimar, where, as he says in a letter to Otto, one day of hap- 
piness was followed by another of greater, and where “in a 


* With these three large stars is indicated the lady of rank above-mentioned, 
who first wrote to Richter from Weimar, and who forbade her name being given 
in the present publication. 

t A monthly publication of which Schiller was editor. 
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few days he had lived years,” and enlarged immeasurably his 
knowledge of men. His correspondents increased. The 
Duchess Amalia sent him the following note in answer to one 
of thanks he had written to her. 


“ Tieffurth [near Weimar,] Sep. 12th. 1796. 
“Friendship often sets more value on what it receives than 
the giver does. You, dear Mr. Richter, weave a beautiful wreath 
of the few flowers I tendered you, which had no other value than 
that they were images of the feeling I had, to honor in you virtue 
and talent, and to express the high regard with which I always 

shall be 
“ Your sincere friend, 
“ AMALIA.” 


Among the most zealous of his admirers were the celebrated 
Baroness Krudener, and the unnamed lady of rank, whose 
ardent letters to him are specimens of the sentimentalism and 
mystical fanaticism of the period, against which Goethe and 
Schiller directed their withering wit. A Richter can undergo 
with little loss these floods of sympathetic feeling : the healthy 
purity of his nature preserves his works, as it did him, in 
the midst of extravagances, from polluting error: but in the 
ordinary compounds of human clay they impoverish where 
they do not entirely sweep away the soil. 

It is a question, however, whether the author of vehement 
excitements would not be as broadly condemned by the final 
laws of ethics as he is by those of zxsthetics. Might not per- 
haps a thorough insight show, that ecstacy, sparingly even 
opened to us by direct enjoyment, is never the legitimate aim 
of an intermediate agency, such as of a book ; that, dangerous 
often when the result of natural phenomena, to attempt to re- 
produce it by an artificial picture, is to sport with the elements 
of moral life ; and that, to heat the feelings through the ima- 
gination is as ruinous a waste of spiritual power, as ’tis of 
physical, to quicken by draughts of alcohol the vital circula- 
tion. Ifthe fictions of Richter,—deeply imbued and interpe- 
netrated with love for men and the purest religion,—in which 
eloquence, heartily pleading for the lofty, is seconded by the 
richest irony towards the base and vulgar,—in which all du- 
ties are consecrated and selfishiess is banned ; if even they so 
overwork the affective faculties, that the excitement wrought, 
with their high aims, is unwholesome, and it should therefore 
appear, that even by the purest appeals, the feelings may be 
too much strained; a momentous principle would be esta- 
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blished as to the limit to be set to every kind of action on the 
imagination ; and it would perhaps become apparent, that he 
who with his words would develop the good that is in us, 
must subject |ims:If to as severe rules as he who appeals to 
our feeling of the beautiful, and that a good teacher of men is 
as rare as a great artist. Richter as teacher, (of his chief 
wantasartist we shall have probably hereafter occasion to speak,) 
with all his noble qualifications, sins, according to our view, 
in this point of excess. - It were scarcely an extravagant figure, 
to say of many of his pages, that they quiver with sensibility. 

Among the letters sent him about this time is one from Kos- 
egarten. We translate the concluding portion of it, from 
which an idea may be formed of the hold Jean Paul already 
had upon the minds of his countrymen. A poet, and friend 
of Schiller, living in the island of Rugen, the most northern 
extremity of Germany, thus writes to him. 


“Give me your friendship, dearest of men. I know not who 
you are ; whether large or small, old or young, rich or poor, noble 
or lowly. I only know, that of all the men of this wide world, you 
are the man most congenial to me; that to you I owe the noblest 
feelings, the purest sorrows, thousands of the sweetest tears, 

“TI never walk on ‘he shore of the sea, I never stand on our ma- 
jestic Arcona, and look forth in wonder into boundless space, with- 
out saying to myself :—where at this moment is Friedrich Richter? 
what benign fancies play round his mind? what cyphers of the 
great symbolic book of Nature is his true eye now reading and in- 
terpreting ? 

“I hope that you will write tome. I pray that the intensity and 
fervor of your feelings may not consume you too rapidly. I am 
eternally your friend, 

“Louis Tueosut Kosecarten.” 


His prediction that “all the world would come to him,” was 
in its spirit, if not literally, fulfilled, through the facilities of the 
Post Office. Enraptured readers from all corners of Germany 
visited him by mail, “ people being as much pleased,” as was 
naifly confest by one of the correspondents, “to be read by him 
as to read him.” From one of his answers, dated in 1797, 
we extract the following passage : 


“ Alas! that so few have a plan,—and these but for a week, a 
year, for youth and for business. Men go on their way without 
aim ; and chance, necessity, and the appetites thrust them towards 
some one, and that they take for theirs. Gold pieces and medals of 
honor draw his life the longest downward; and thus the outward 
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dies, without the inward having ever made a flight. The hollow. 
ness of human wishes, the indifference to internal harmony, the 
half unequal, half accidental development of the inward parts, of 
which the one half is suited to a giant, and the other to a dwarf, 
make one not only sorrowful but faint-hearted. On the burial- 
grounds of the whole earth should be placed as a general epitaph :— 
Here lie the beings who erst knew not what they wanted.” 

To a clergyman, who acknowledges both his liberal appreci- 
ation and just satire of the clergy, he says :—“ The pulpit is the 
bookstore of the people, as the bookstore should be the pulpit 
of the higher clssses.” 

For the purpose of directing the studies of a younger brother, 
he removed in 1797 to Leipzig ; and in the city from which only 
a dozen years before he was obliged to abscond asa small 
debtor, he was now the object of honor and eager hospitality. 
His room was at first constantly crowded with visitors who 
pressed to see him, “as if” in hisown words, “he had measured 
eight feet in height or two.” From Leipzig he made an excur- 
sion to Dresden, famous for the beauty of its site and neighbor- 
hood, for its rich collections in the Arts and in Antiquities, and 
for the refinement of its inhabitants. His account of the im- 
pression made upon him by the collection of casts from the An- 
tique is striking. 

“ Of the sights in Dresden,” he writes to Otto, “I will as yet say 
nothing except of the Hall of Casts, which yesterday, like to a new 
world, thronged upon me, and half crushed the old one. You en- 
ter a long, light, high, arched hall, through which run two lines of 
columns. Between the columns are placed the ancient gods, who 
have cast off the earth of the grave, or rather the clouds of heaven, 
and who in their forms and in our breast disclose a happy tranquil 
world. There you perceive the difference between the beauty of a 
man and that of a god. To the former desire and fear impart a 
motion, though but a gentle one ; but the latter is motionless and 
simple, and the repose of completion, not of weariness, looks out 
from the eye and parts the lips. Whenever hereafter I shall write 
of great or beautiful objects, these gods will stand before me and pre- 
scribe to me the laws of the beautiful. Now I know the Greeks, 
and shall never forget them.” 


Of his reception on his first visit to Berlin, some months 
later, he gives a lively picture. 


“I visited no learned societies, though so often invited to them, 
but women a multitude. I was adored by the young maidens whom 
earlier I should have adored. Heavens! what simplicity, frank- 
ness, culture, and beauty. The glorious Queen invited me by letter 
to Sanssouci. I dined with her, and she showed me every thin 
about her palace. I was frequently with the highly cultivate 
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minister von Alvensleben: in short, every where. The learned 
Zoellner invited eighty people together in the York Lodge to meet me, 
—men, with their wives and daughters, of the learned circle. I 
inade prize of much hair, and my own skull had to surrender a good 
deal,—so that were I to trade in it, I might live by what grows on 
my cranium as well as by what grows under it.” 


The Queen of Prussia acknowledged the receipt of Titan, 
his most celebrated novel, with the following note. 


“ Sanssouci, May 29th. 1800. 

“I have received your Titan, and from it perceive with pleasure 
that you still continue to supply your contemporaries with truths, 
which, in the garb of romantic poetry wherein you clothe them, will 
be sure not to miss their effect. 

“Your aim, to free mankind from many a gloomy cloud, is too 
beautiful not to be attained, and therefore, during your stay here, it 
will give me pleasure to see you, and to show you how much I am 


your friendly inclined 
“ LuIsE.” 


As “our hero” is approaching his fortieth yeat, surprise 
may be felt that nothing has been said, since he grew to man’s 
estate, of what is so apt to make an epoch in a “ life,” particu- 
larly of a poet. How comes it, some readers may be disposed 
to inquire; that one so susceptible to the good and beautiful, 
still goes on his way a single wanderer? ‘“ Never was there 
an author,” says a female friend, “so beloved by the women ;” 
and thetefore,—and no conclusion in logic was ever more 
fairly deduced from its premises,--never was there an author 
who so loved them: their gratitude is not greater than their 
discernment. Sterne declares, that he who has not an affec- 
tion for the whole sex, will not love one truly ; the correlative 
of which is, that he who has, will not fail to love one truly. 
Had we undertaken to give a circumstantial history of Jean 
Paul’s life, we should certainly not have omitted to describe in 
their due chronological place two “affairs of the heart” to 
which he was a party, the one in his twenty-second year, the 
other ten or twelve years later. But as in the documents re- 
lating to them we discovered no indications that either had se- 
riously affected the current of his existence, we would not Jet 
them arrest that of our rapid sketch. In both cases the fair 
captors appear to have been women of superior endowments ; 
nor are the causes stated why such promising buds of court- 
ship came not to maturity. In the latter, on the eve of the 
betrothment (which is quite a ceremony in Germany), the 
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lovers suddenly separated, the course of love taking a very ex: 
traordinary direction, running, namely, into a smooth shallow 
stream of friendship,—the two corresponding afterwards as 
mutually esteeming acquaintances. 

But Jean Paul’s time was come at last. The lady, Caroline 
Maier, who accidentally sat next him at the feast of the eighty 
before-mentioned, where he first saw her, became a year after- ° 
wards his wife. She was the daughter of Privy Counsellor 
Maier, a man of intellect and of taste, who had bestowed much 
pains upon the culture of his children. Of the courtship we 
have no incident to record; but we have the gratification of 
being able to state, that, notwithstanding Jean Paul’s previous 
trials and his now mature age, it was a genuine “ love-match,” 
—not the less genuine because entered into with some delibe- 
ration. The wife seems to have been fully worthy of the hus- 
band, and with her Jean Paul realized completely that por- 
tion of his prophecy which relates to domestic happiness. 

The happy husband returned to Weimar to be made still 
happier by the approval and hearty congratulations of his 
friends. Wieland thought him the favorite of fortune ; the 
Duchess Amalia told him he was not worthy of such a wife ; 
and Herder was satisfied. The introduction to Herder we 
will let herself describe in a letter to her father. A domestic 
scene is worth reporting in which a Herder plays such a part. 
They had reached the house, and were below with Herder’s 
wife, consulting whether they should go directly up to his 
room, when on a sudden the venerated man stood before 
them: 

“There he is, I cried. And he came with his calmness up to 
me, and turned me with a searching eye to the light, and when 
he had looked at me, he exclaimed,—‘ thank Heaven! NowI am 
satisfied.” He was taken by surprise: he had not permitted him- 
self to form any image of me: he had doubted whether Richter 
could ever be happy. He loved me on the spot; he was as much 
moved as a father who had found again a lost son. In the deepest 
emotion he walked up and down the room; then he came again up 
to me, and said with affecting calmness :—‘ Yes, you are what he 
needed : do not speak, it is all clear to me.’ He asked after you 
and all that relates to me. But me he moved most deeply : 1 could 
not talk, and the evening was a holy festival.” 


We find Richter a month after his marriage snugly esta- 
blished in the small town of Meiningen, having, as himself ex- 
presses it, “settled down into quiet, steady, domestic, matri- 
monial life.” Perhaps the reader would like to see pictures of 
a German wife by her husband, and of the husband by the 
VOL. I.—NO. II. 35 
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wife, a month after marriage. Here they are. The husband 
writes to his friend Otto. 


“ Meiningen, June 29th. 1801. 

TrerTercyT “How happy I am, you should see rather than 
read. My Caroline, who wins the love of all,—of the men by her 
beauty, of the women by her captivating cordial kindness,—sub- 
dues me by happiness to contentment. We have the whole town 
for friends. Her almost too great indifference to going out, her 
sinking into quiet industry, her heavenly, strong, maidenly love, her 
unconditional resignation to my will, all this makes our love even 
younger than at first when it was merely young. That thou wilt 
be in love with her is most certain. I feel that marriage is 
something holy and heavenly.” 


The wife writes to her father :— 

cocces “ My husband is perfectly contented with every thing 
as it is, and I am so happy, that he is so, and conform so willingly 
to his wishes, which to one of more pretension would seem too 
limited, that I enjoy the sweet satisfaction of being to him what he 
requires. Let me ever repeat that we grow happier every day. 
Nothing without or within disturbs us. Now that I am raised 
above the period of enthusiasm, I shall be believed,—however fan- 
tastical my judgment may sound,—when I say, that Richer is the 
purest, most god-resembling man that ever lived. Could others see 
as I do into his inmost soul, how much more highly would he be 
prized ....... 

“] have the happiness to see him growing quite sound in health. 
Every one finds him stronger: he is also calmer than when in 
Berlin : his life is more regular. At six we rise, we dine at twelve, 
and retire at the latest at ten. Out of principle and economy the 
excellent man is giving up the habit of taking wine, and drinks only 
beer. Hei is in all things so childlike and so resolute : one would 
give up one’s life to reward him.” 

The italics are in the original, and from both pictures it is 
evident that acquiescence in the proper quarter is duly valued 
in Germany as a primary constituent of connubial prosperity. 

In the autumn of the following year his steady friend the 
Dowager Duchess of Weimar, and the Prince of Meiningen 
offered themselves as godmother and godfather to his first- 
born. A few months later he removed from Meiningen to the 
larger town of Coburg, cordially invited by the reigning fami- 
ly. And here a heavy affliction came upon him; for, as he 
writes on the occasion, “ Herder’s grave casts a long shadow, 
which reaches me and my joys every where.” 'To the wife 
of his revered friend he writes :— 


“ What can I say to you, who, like the widow of a Prince, grieve 
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at once with a nation and for it. I would rather go to you and 
pass a half hour in silent grief and then depart. Yet is it only 
mourning for oneself, for this pure spirit deserved the purer world. 
He was so noble and good, that I can figure him to myself as al- 
most unchanged, just indeed in his due “place, in the far-off holy 
world, with that high company of spirits, which is, as surely as 
God is. 

“ Let each tear which formerly you shed for him, yea through 
him, spare you one now. And if his transfigured countenance can 
now turn towards the earth, it would express nought but the 
thought :—‘ She loved me and made me happy, and may the 
Eternal give her on the earth and through her children happiness 


and her reward.’ 
“ For me Weimar is buried. 
“«R.” 


In 1804 Richter again changed his residence, leaving Co- 
burg and transplanting himself to Bayreuth in Bavaria. Here, 
almost in sight of the places of his birth and of his youth, he 
took firm root and lived the remainder of his life. 

Shortly after his establishment at Bayreuth he received a 
letter from a friend inviting him to join a circle of like-minded 
Germans, whose aim should be in those disastrous times to 
cherish a national spirit, which at some day or other should 
work the emancipation of Germany from foreign dominion. 
He wrote in answer :—“I share all your patriotic ardor, and 
enash my teeth as often as any German. All my works are, 
like my life, freeborn, not the slaves of any servile purpose. 
Therefore I have always been poor. Can I be of any value in 
your Association with my powers (mere poetical ones wont 
do), J will willingly be a thorn, a stalk, a leaf in this wreath.” 
The celebrated metaphysician Fichte contributed greatly at a 
later period, by his energetic Addresses to the German Peo- 
ple, to keep alive and strengthen the patriotic spirit, which in 
1813, with the impetus of a tornado, swept the French con- 
querors from the soil of Germany. Richter, who wrote sharp- 
ly against the philosophy of Fichte, thus beautifully alludes to 
his patriotism :—“ Who is the greater sage, he who lifts him- 
self above the stormy time, and contemplates it without action ; 
or he who from the high region of calmness throws himself 
into the battling tumult of the times? Sublime is it when the 

eagle soars upward through the storm into the clear heaven ; 
but sublimer, when, floating i in the serene blue above, he darts 
down through the thick storm-cloud to the rock- -hung eyry, 
where his unfeathered young live and tremble.” 

A Mr. Beddoes wrote to Richter from London :—“J have 
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an idea of trying to make your writings known to England. 
We have need enough of a fresh infusion of concord and be- 
nevolence. We have spent it too freely I suppose, like the na- 
tional income.” 

Richter answered :— 


“ Bayreuth, March 21st. 1805. 

“Had your letter even not a value derived from its contents 
and its author, it would still, like the first of every thing,—the first 
love, morning, spring, the first-born,—have afforded me the highest 
pleasure. 

“Infiinitely agreeable is it to me, if I have paid off to you some 
of the interest on the great capital of pleasure I owe to English 
writers. Your Sterne and Swift,—the twin-stars of humor,—were 
my guiding stars ; and Shakspeare,—the Magna Charta of the the- 
atre for Germany,—I first loved, then adored. 'To Germans Ho- 
mer is the first of poets, Shakspeare the second. 

“Only to your nation am I intelligible and akin (as the Saxon 
to the Anglosaxon) ; yet a book that admits of an easy translation, 
is not worthy of any. Ricurer.” 


When in 1806 the French troops overran Germany, Jean 
Paul experienced a very uncomfortable interruption of his li- 
terary pursuits, from having soldiers quartered on him. He 
wrote to Bernadotte, General of the Division which occupied 
Bayreuth and the neighborhood, to obtain relief from this 
burden. His letter, as being highly characteristic of its au- 
thor, we copy literally in the form and language in which it 
was written. It had, moreover, the desired effect. 


“ Quatre Verités, deux Espérances et une Demande. 
Verités. 

Premiére : Vous, Monseigneur, n’avés du triste Dieu Mars, que 
Ja valeur ; et vous aimés les lettres autant que la gloire. 

Seconde: Moi, je suis auteur—je vis pour écrire, et j’ecris pour 
vivre—je loge dans le Faux-bourg chez M. Schramm, maitre du 
greffe, actouré des ouvriers collocataires, plus pauvre que moi sans 
étre auteur. Ma plume nourrit ma femme, trois enfans, un chien, 
un oiseau et moi-méme. C’est pourquoi ce serait appauvrir le 
pauvre que d’y ajouter un etre vivant et mangeant de plus. 

Troisiéme: La muse veut de la solitude, et la guerre ou la vic- 
toire veut (votre altesse le sait) tout Europe. 

Quatriéme: La nation Francaise a toujours honoré les lettres, 
qui Yont honoré a leur tour—sa gloire s’achevant par la valeur 
s’est commencée par les lettres. L’empereur Napoleon a laissé 
Gottingen et Heidelberg aux Muses. 
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Espérances. 

I. J’espére que la piéce ci-jointe, quoiqy’elle flatte plus qu’elle 
ne peint prouvera a votre Altesse, que j’ai obtenu quelques souf- 
frages de ma nation pour mes ceuvres romantiques, philosophiques 
et morales. 

II. J’espére, qu’en cas de guerre ma maison, ou plutét mon 
étude, sera exempte de la charge d’avoir des troupes en quartier et 
qu'elle demeurera l’asyle de ma muse. 


Demande. 

J’implore ’humanité de votre Altesse a realiser ces espérances, 
aprés les avoir pardonnées. Qu’une ligne de votre main veuille 
m/’assurer la paix, que méritent la poésie et la philosophie, parce qu’. 
elles la propagent. La main vaillante verse le sang; la main 
bienfaisante tarit les larmes—mais vous avés les deux mains. 

Je suis, Monseigneur, avec le respect le plus profond, 

Votre Altesse 
tre humble serviteur, 
Jean Paut Fr. Ricuter.” 


Through the whole of the humiliating period of the French 
conquest he continued resolute and hopeful. On what a no- 
ble view of human nature his confidence was founded, may 
be seen in the following passage from one of his letters in 1808. 

« T remain (inwardly) stiff and cold until the great world-game is 
won. But this holds me not back from ardent co-operation with 
my best energies: it rather spurs me on. He whom the times 
strike down, let him first raise himself up again and then the times 
with him. If by numbers Devils can do aught, still more can 
Angels do:—I say still more, because human nature gives ten 
ange!s the ascendant over a hundred devils. For were’t not so, 
with the large majority of the weak, the dull, and the bad, the hu. 
man race had long since sunk instead of having risen.” 

We shall find no fitter place to exhibit a few specimens from 
the many volumes which, under the titles of Vita book, Via 
recti, &c., he filled with original brief sentences, in the nature 
of self-comment, criticism, thoughts to be used, &c., and from 
which copious extracts are given in various parts of the work 
before us. We select those which are the most translatable as 
well as the most worthy to be translated. 

“ No author ever wrote as and like so often as myself. 

“ Why has Swift such a hold on me, with whom, alas! I have 
no resemblance in excellences, and none, thank heaven, in faults ? 
Merely through his poetry of satire. 

“TI hold it to be my duty not to enjoy or acquire, but to write, 
whatever time or money it costs me, or even pleasure, as for exam- 
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ple, to deny myself, on account of the time it would consume, a vi- 
sit to Switzerland. 

“ Eating, drinking, money, yea health, are to me nought in com- 
parison with zsthetical work. For this, on the contrary, I eat, 
drink, &c. Only the enjoyments of Nature and of Religion main- 
tain their proper supremacy. 

“T have often abstained from drinking in company, in order not 
to waste excitement without a pen in my hand. 

“ Calculation of what a work costs before it brings any thing in ; 
1, copyists; 2, wine; 3, two kinds of paper; 4, postage; 5, ink ; 
6, pens. 

“ How often have I desired to know the right in Politics,—that 
is, the universally useful,—-in order then to disclose and sacrifice my- 
self. 

“ Nothing moves and exhausts me so much as giving reins to my 
imagination at the piano: I could in this way play myself to death. 
[Ich kénnte mich todt phantasieren.] All the quiescent feelings 
and spirits rise up : hand, eye, and heart know no bounds. At last I 
close with some ever-returning tremendous tones. One can get 
satiated with hearing music, but not with making it; and every 
musician could, like the Nightingale, shatter himself to death. 

‘The sons of great men come to nothing, because they taste all 
that is excellent before they desire it, and to them the elevation of 
the father, inasmuch as they are born thereon, seems a plain. 

** We exhibit with less shame the passions of hate than of love. 

* You often bind a man to you by asking the name of his dog. 

“Throw off immediately small sorrows. 

“Have nothing to regret in company, and be rather too timid 
than too bold. 

“To love only one man thoroughly,—what an enjoyment and re- 
ward. 

“ Through strife, a third only is obtained : through love or yielding, 
the whole. 

“ What is it to me, that in Bayreuth or elsewhere I lose a little 
praise, when in other cities I have already received so much that is 
unmerited? Much that is undeserved must be taken from me in 
one place before I feel the loss of what is deserved in another. 

“ Children need love more than instruction, and only thy practice 
and thy example can give it to them.” 

Besides Herder and those already named whom Richter’s 
enius and lovable nature bound to him by the double tie of 
riendship and literary sympathy, several others, belonging to 

the high circle of German letters, were among his personal 
friends and admirers ;—Henry Voss, the worthy son of an emi- 
nent father ; Louis Tieck, who still lives in the enjoyment of 
fame; and Jacobi, called the German Plato. Tieck writes to 
him as follows in 1812. 
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« Ziebingen, near Frankfort on the Oder, June 17th, 1812. 

“In the hope, my highly honored friend, that the remembrance of 
me is not entirely effaced from your mind, I send you through my 
wife this note. You can believe, how much it has grieved me, that 
my feeble health prevented me from accompanying her to such 
delightful regions as your Franconia. Did I live near you, I would 
urge you to go on with the incomparable Flegeljahre.* I much 
regret that you have discontinued them, as the conception is admi- 
rable, and opens to you a wider field of wit and variety than any 
other of your works. With Jacobi in Munich, I have talked very 
often of you, and in this revered man you have one of the sincerest 
friends and warmest admirers in Germany. You lose very much 
by not knowing him personally, for he is even more than his wri- 
tings, and through his estimable and noble personal character every 
thing in them derives new life and higher significance. Do you 
ever think of the hours we spent together in Jena and Berlin? I 
delight in the recollection of them. What a pleasure it had been 
to me to be able to embrace you: as it is, I can do it only in thought. 
But be assured (whatever tatlers may have said to you), that among 
the men whom I most love and whose talents I most admire, you 
hold one of the first places in my heart, and that I shall esteem you 
so long as I live and have power to think. 

“Entirely yours, 
“Louis Treck.” 


Young men of melancholy temperaments wrote to Richter, 
as to a father, for counsel and consolation in the morbid 
desolate state into which such natures are liable to be wrought. 
His admirable letters to these applicants generally had the ef- 
fect of restoring them to a healthy condition of mind. One 
case, however, occurred, which for a while painfully affected 
his happiness. A young girl, whose parents were both of ar- 
dent dispositions, and who herself, living by choice in solitude, 
dwelt in an ideal world, conceived for him, from reading his 
works, a romantic affection ; and though his judicious paternal 
letters calmed for a while what may be justly termed her erotic 
phrensy, the cure was but temporary, and she was consumed 
through her imagination by an attachment to one whom she 
had never beheld. She committed suicide by drowning. 

In the latter years of his life—which we have now reached, 
—he was in the habit in the summer of making visits to some 
city within two or three days’ journey of Bayreuth,—to Heidel- 
berg, or Frankfort, or Munich. On those excursions, which 


* Flegeljahre is, literally, clown-years, flegel signifying a coarse, rude fellow, 
orclown. The Germans call clown-years the period of awkwardness between 
youth and manhood, 
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he never commenced against the warnings of the barometer,— 
for, like Goethe, he was a confident meteorological observer,— 
he took with him in the carriage piles of books, and writing 
materials, continuing on the journey his daily work of read- 
ing and composing. For the conduct during his absence of 
his department of the household, he left always minute direc- 
tions, prescribing to his youngest daughter the course to be 
daily pursued with his tree-frogs, canary birds, spiders, and 
other zoological pets, and writing down for his wife’s guidance 
a set of orders, may we venture to call them, in the following 
form. 

“1, In case of fire, the black-bound excerpt books to be saved 
first: then in the black trunk the money and box containing pa- 

rs. 
“ Keep all my windows closed on account of flies: open them 
only a day before my expected return. 

3. Have the window curtain fastened. 

4, Lend no book out without writing it down. 

5. Have the hair in the sofa on the sunken side made firm. 

6. Be sure to keep both doors of my room always shut: nor 
must the squirrel go into it. 
, 7. Break open all packages, and send me the letters. 

8. Note down only each dollar that you take out, without any 
further account of the expenditure. 

9. The wine that arrives during my absence to be treated ac- 
cording to Otto’s rules. 

10. Send me immediately the newspaper.” 

Of these visits we will let himself describe the one which 
seems to have been the most fruitful of enjoyment. 


“ Heidelberg, July18th. 1817. 

“The day, my beloved wife, on which I have become Doctor of 
Philosophy, will I write to you. My prognostications, from the 
difficulties on setting out, of my happiness here, heaven has most 
richly verified. Only with the endless visits and visitors, there are 
too many things to write about. On Tuesday I was at Consistorial 
Counsellor Schwartz’s, with whom I am going to lodge on condi- 
tion of my being permitted to pay ; on Wednesday at Madame 
von Ende’s, whose kindness, refinement and originality, I cannot 
enough praise ; in the evening at Dr. Ditmar’s, who, like Voss, loads 
me with kindness and attention. On Saturday noon Madame Ende 
gave a party in the beautiful castle-garden to fifty persons ; and in 
the evening she hired a room in the tavern to witness the proces- 
sion of students who came to salute me. On Sunday a pleasure- 
boat, with eighty persons, made an excursion on the Neckar as far 
as Hirshe, for a description of which I refer you to a letter I shall 
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write to Emanuel. I am out every evening at the houses of 
Schwartz, Paullus, Hegel, ‘Thibaut and his singing academy, and 
to-day at Kreutzer’s. How shall I describe the love and respect I 
experience here to overflowing? My dog only could do it, for he 
never was so well fed from beautiful hands as here. 

“To-day Professors Hegel and Kreutzer, with the beadles behind 
them, brought me, in the name of the University, the parchment 
Doctor’s Diploma* in a long red case. Max [his son] must trans. 
late it for you: you can then show it about to our friends. 

“I have lived here hours such as I never experienced in the 
happiest days of my life, particularly the excursion on the water, 
the salute of the students, and the songs yesterday from the old 
Italian music. But I thank the All-bountiful as much as I can, by 
mildness, calmness, modesty, love, and right feeling towards every 
one. 

“ Ease, propriety, and mirth, constitute the tone of society here. 
Four bowls of punch emptied at Voss’s, and a hundred bottles of 
wine on the pleasure boat, did not destroy this tone. Don’t ask me 
to say any thing of the country around here, except in the evenings 
when I shall be once more seated opposite to you. 

“With the German-souled Voss, whose heart is so full of love 
and healthy vigor, I gave up the “ You” on the boat; and thus have 
I in my old days made a new “thou.” 

“ Max must study in Heidelberg: he will be surrounded by tutelar 
angels in the form of my friends. I am uncommonly well, and 
drink, talk, and sit up as much as I please. 

«« What a splendid evening circle and rainbow around the dinner- 
table yesterday, formed entirely by professors and artists, physicians, 
philosophers, philologists, theologians, jurists, naturalists, connois- 
seurs and owners of works of art, and the mirthful Kreutzer. 

“ Whether [ go to Frankfort or not is still, on account of the ex- 
pense, undecided ; your wish that I should, and the good roads tempt 
me strongly. I shall travel to Manheim with a party. 

“ Enjoy yourself as much as you can, so that 1 may not be happy 
alone. 

«R,” 


* In this diploma Richter is addressed as,——‘‘ Poetam immortalem; lumen et 
ornamentum seculi; decus virtutum; principem ingenii, doctrine, sapientix, 
Germanorum libertatis assertorem acerrimum ; debellatorem fortissimum medi- 
ocritatis, superbie, Virwm qgualem non candidiorem terra tulit ; ut dotibus ejus 
omni concentu Consensuque laudis nostra sublimioribus, tribuerimus amorem, 
pietatem, reverentiam. Doctoris Philosophie et liberalium Artium magistri 
nomen, privilegia et jura ite honorisque causa contulimus,” &c. 

+ It is the custom in Germany for brothers and sisters, husband and wife, 
parents to children, and intimate friends, to use the second person singular in 
addressing one another. The adoption of this affectionate form by persons not 
related generally takes place in the presence of Bacchus, who presides over the 
ceremony, which consists in the two interlocking their right arms, and in this cor- 
poreal union emptying a bumper. 
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We could fill pages with similar letters, exhibiting a sage in 
the hearty enjoyment of social pleasure, and of the happiness 
which flows from warm and wide sympathies. But we find 
that although many passages marked for translation have been 
omitted, we have already exceeded the limits we prescribed to 
ourselves. 

The interesting character of the man, not less than the cele- 
brity of the author, induced us to make Richter the subject of 
the first of the papers on German literature, which we propose 
occasionally to offer to our readers. In our purpose with 
these we shall succeed, if by the views they shall open into the 
rich domain of German Art and Literature, they stimulate cu- 
riosity in some students, and encourage the growing disposi- 
tion among us to make the study of the German language a 
branch of a liberal education. Although the design of the 
present article excludes any thing like an elaborate critical 
analysis of Richter’s works and genius, we will, before closing 
it, say a few words,—and they shall be very few,-—-on the 
general character of his writings. 

In one of his letters, Richter describes the aim of his literary 
efforts to be :—“ 'To point out to men resting places this side of 
the final one ; to reconcile them to fools at the expense of 
folly ; to show them flowers in the desert, virtue at courts, 
happiness in sorrow, wealth in poverty ; and, in short, two hea- 
vens on earth, a present and a future one.” ‘This high aim,— 
proposed through the impulses of ardent fellow-feeling deep- 
ened by faith in man, and of a religion in which hope shines 
through the moistened eye of humility,—is pursued with the 
vigorous movement of an intellect, broad, profound, and sub- 
tle, to which learning and meditation furnished weapons to be 
polished by humour and pointed by wit. Such a mind, shorn 
of its fervor, would exhibit the dry cogent argumentation of 
the uncompromising logician : lowered in intellectual endow- 
ment, its wealth of feeling would be wasted in the shallow 
efforts of the zealot, or the enervating rhapsodies of the senti- 
mentalist. It is the alliance between strength in thought and 
fullness in sentiment, that gives to his pages their fascination. 
The heart and head pour ever their united volume upon the 
reader, who, not to be overpowered, must brace to their highest 
tension his best faculties. 

The impression at first produced by his writings, not 
upon the defenceless multitude merely, but upon the small 
class of well-equipt scholars and thinkers, is strikingly exempli- 
fied in the excuse given by Wieland in 1796 for not writing 
tohim. “Give me,” said Wieland to a friend of Richter, “a 
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new language, and of all my epistolary debts I will pay 
this one sooner than any other. At the several attempts I 
have made, every expression seems poor and bald.” ‘The ad- 
miration of Wieland illustrates also the variety of his pow- 
ers; for while with the many he was chiefly prized as a 
sentimental writer, it was as humourist that Wieland 
ranked him among the greatest. With him, however, the jest 
was always secondary,—a sporting on a ground of earnestness. 
This characteristic of his humour,—and probably an essential 
one of all genuine humour,—he himself describes in a letter to 
Jacobi :—“ Without earnestness I know no jest; but earnest- 
ness itself is original, and independent of jest :’—one of those 
pregnant sentences which abound in him, especially in his great 
works on Aesthetics, or the philosophy of criticism, and on 
Education. 

Yet, with his pre-eminent mental gifts,—his love for the 
true, his susceptibility to the sublime and beautiful, his genial 
sense of the comic and mastery of wit, his subtle powers of 
analysis and affluence in similitudes,—there was in him as a 
writer of fiction, as creator and artist, a fundamental want. 
A passage in his “ Studies for Autobiography” fully describes 
in a few words the nature of this want. He says :—“ Goethe 
when travelling perceives every thing with distinctness and 
precision : with me all melts away into the romantic. Thus 
I travel through cities without having seen any thing in them. 
I am excited only by beautiful scenery,—for that feeds the 
feeling of the romantic,—or by a human being, or a book. 
True, I know and see all the individualities of life, but I take 
little note of them and forget them.” In other words, external 
objects were interesting to him, not from their own absolute 
nature and constituent parts, but as the excitants of his mind. 
A landscape moved the inward springs: having done this, his 
eyes were withdrawn from it, and sinking into a corner of 
the carriage, he abandoned himself to the train of dreams the 
reality had started. Goethe, on the other hand, would pause, 
with entire outward attention survey it, seize its points and 
characteristics, and bear away a full, correct, vivid image of 
the landseape as a corporeal reality. The faculties by which 
bodily being, so to speak, is perceived, noted, and grasped, 
were deficient in Richter. 'To him the value of an object lay 
in its internal, its suggestive qualities. This feature of his 
mental constitution exhibited itself of course more prominent- 
ly when his mind passed from the passive to the active state, 
and began out of its own stores and resources to reproduce and 
create. Hence, when a conception so possessed him as to be 
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urgent for utterance, he sought not first for words, but strove, 
as himself informs us, to express it in tones. The deep notes 
of music, having no definite ending, but dying away imper- 
ceptibly and losing themselves in infinitude, were the chosen 
medium of his emotions. What a fanciful, fluctuating, 
masterly voluntary on the organ is, as an achievement of Art, 
to a sculptured product of disciplined genius; so is a fiction 
of Richter to a creation of Goethe. 

This deficiency in plastic power, in the ability to mould 
his material into well-balanced proportions, is visible not 
only in the want of definiteness of form in the whole and in 
the parts, but also in the absente of the restraints which such 
a power necessarily exerts over the action of the other facul- 
ties. Thus, his fertility displays itself often in rank luxu- 
riance : his pages are overloaded with prodigality of mental 
wealth. In his Vita book he says :-—“ Were it possible, I 
would wish, that after my death all my thoughts should be 
given to the world; not one should perish :” and this conser- 
vative tenderness towards the progeny of his brain he prac- 
tised when composing. Now, it is the very essence of Art to 
reject. Out ofa mass of matter thronging round the genial 
Artist, he selects with a severe hand: the successful fulfilment 
of his design absolutely depends upon the compression of a 
quantity of unconnected material into a compact whole of pre- 
scribed dimensions. The picture of Zeuxis executing his 
Helen with the five beautiful maidens about him, perfectly il- 
lustrates the process of true Art. The Ideal, which is its aim, 
is a purified abstraction from the real. 

To the exactions of this fundamental law of Art, Richter 
was unwilling and unable to submit. His faculties, exempted 
from a severe and wholesome control, revel in all the wanton- 
ness of health and uncurbed vigour. Thought springs out of 
thought, till they are so multiplied as to obscure the picture 
they were designed to illuminate. You are distracted by the 
throng of similes ; irritated by the incessant provocations to 
your sense of the comic; and overwrought by the pathetic. 
The results of the creative efforts of so abundant and robust 
a mind, unrestrained by the requirements of definiteness in 
form, are often somewhat as we might imagine natural pro- 
ducts would be, freed from some one of the laws which preside 
over their growth; the branches of the oak, for example, 
swelled by sap that should have gone to the stem, or the daisy 
bemonstered into the shape of a sun-flower. Another effect is, 
that the alternations are too sudden and violent. Now we have 
a storm,—not of mere blustering, door-and-shutter-slamming 
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wind,—but warm, brain-oppressing thunder and lightning. 
Quickly the clouds disperse, and from the serenest blue the 
sun glistens on leaf and blossom, as if angels were abroad and 
had sent the tempest to beautify the earth for their pleasure. 
The rainbow has scarcely arched the heavens in token of 
peace, ere another congregation of vapor gathers over your 
head, and rapidly precipitates itself in fire and water. The 
earth steams incessantly, and the atmosphere is unwhole- 
somely thick. Midst your enjoyment of a sunny landscape, a 
mist suddenly breaks the picture, concealing some of its parts 
and magnifying others. 

Throughout his works, the views and sentiments are sound 
and true, often singularly deep, original, and beautiful; but the 
mode and form in which they are presented are as often un- 
sightly. The materials are of the richest and most substan- 
tial, but so crowded one upon the other, and so awkwardly 
put together, that the edifice they constitute will be outlasted 
by one inferior both in compass and in strength, but erected 
with symmetry and grace. Writers, poor in resources com- 
pared with him, impart a greater durability to their works, by 
justness and taste in execution, and the smooth hardness of 
polish. ‘They manage well,” as Schiller says, “their little fa- 
mily of ideas,” while the vast kingdom of Richter loses much 
of its weight from the want of due control. 

But of one in whom there is so much to love and to ad- 
mire; in whom a mighty intellect, brightened by genius, 
works ever under the sway of the soundest principles and 
purest aspirations; “in whose anger even love spoke,—not in 
its softness but in its strength;” from whom philosophers can 
learn acuteness, sages wisdom, and all men virtue,--of such 
a nature, at once so genial, so powerful, and so beneficent, it 
were as unjust as it were ungracious that our last words 
should be words of disparagement. Moreover, our strictures, 
if they be just, go no further than to deny to Richter as crea- 
tive Artist a place by the side of a Schiller or a Goethe. As 
critic and philosopher he ranks with Herder and Lessing, 
while in wit and humor he is both a German Swift and 
Sterne with the healthy purity of a Coleridge or a Scott. For 
a concluding sentence we will borrow from the eminent Bri- 
tish critic Carlyle, who thus summarily characterises him :— 
“ Unite the sportfulness of Rabelais, and the best sensibility of 
Sterne, with the earnestness, and even in slight portions, the 
sublimity, of Milton ; and let the mosaic brain of old Burton 
give forth the workings of this strange union with the pen of 
Jeremy Bentham.” 
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Art. II.— The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from a variety of 
original sources. By James Prior, author of the Life of 


Burke. Philadelphia, E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 1837. 


The literary character never had a freer exhibition, with its 
lights and shades, its gayety and sorrow, its defects of impru- 
dence, its virtues of benevolence, than in the person of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Linked to a thousand foibles but no crimes, the 
sport of every chance folly but never truant to the call of vir- 
tue, he pursued his irregular course the most pitied and the 
best loved among his contemporaries. His biography is a re- 
cord of the old literary life, and in its varied scenes resembles 
the strange visions of Grub Street we sometimes catch in the 
pages of Fielding or Smollett. We cannot help looking back 
upon that as the most characteristic, if not the best period of 
authorship, when the writer lived on in happy indifference 
from day to day, penning an essay or compiling a quarto for 
the bookseller who humoured his eccentricity, and was a 
prompt treasurer in the payment of his slender necessities. 
His indolence had a relish of the early age, and as he passed 
from the Wits at the Coffee Houses and the theatre to sun him- 
self in the Park or in an occasional visit to the country, 
seemed to enjoy the easy happiness of Arcadia. The much 
talked of misery of the author by profession has been far over- 
stated. 'The unhappiness of Genius is not so great but that 
there are many, and notable instances too, of those who have 
managed to live very well by it, and the improvident members 
of the race fare no worse than the improvident of any other 
class. A great deal of good commiseration has been thrown 
away upon the poor author, who perhaps, after all, is a hap- 
pier man than his patron. Thus Goldsmith has been the sub- 
ject of pity till the customary phrase “poor Goldsmith,” a 
phrase to be applied in love not in pity, has grown familiar 
as a proverb. ‘The rich need not regret his life, for there are 
other things than wealth and a dignified station in society to 
constitute happiness. ‘The cheerfulness of the soul, the ready 
sympathy of the heart, the fine thoughts of the head, the plea- 
sures of friendship, freedom from the restraints of business, and 
ability to follow one’s own inclination, the devotion to “the 
labour that we delight in that physics pain,” are items that 
enter into the account; and the man that possesses these, with 
health and means to their enjoyment, which they presuppose, 
need not envy a prince. Goldsmith was happy in these re- 
spects. It is true he died poor, but he always lived honourably 
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On the reward of his talents, indebted to no other patronage 
than that of the public. After Scarron he playfully took his 
badge of nobility from his bookseller, and called himself the 
Marquis of Newberry ; and while he could furnish such papers 
as the Bee or the Chinese Letters, and volumes like the His- 
tory of England, he was able to back his title by a liberal es- 
tate. Newberry supplied him with small sums, credited the 
bills of his landlady, met the drafts from his tailor; and what 
needed the Poet more? He could entertain Johnson, and 
Burke, and Reynolds, and whole troops of children at his lodg- 
ings ; could take his seat at the Club; and had means to sup- 
port an extra wardrobe at the masquerade; had always a 
guinea for the distressed ; and besides the relief of his present 
desires, found time without adequate reward to unite two of 
the finest poems in the language for the sake of Fame 
and Posterity. On the score of wealth he could enjoy all 
his wants, since he was a man of simple habits, and asked 
for little from without ; he was rich in himself, and illustrated 
his own couplet— 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long; 


for he travelled through Europe on foot without bills of credit, 
and subsisted in London on the moderate recompense of the 
publishers. 

Our estimate of the infelicity of Genius is partial. We talk 
of the miseries of authorship, but take no account of the pain- 
ful life of the merchant; the careful brow, the early and late 
application, the diligence of many years at the sport of an 
unruly wind; drawn over the soul like a pall, the harrow- 
ing visions of inevitable bankruptcy, which must sweep away 
his long-sought earnings, with the trust of the widow and or- 
phan in his keeping to rob him of his last, best earthly possession, 
his station of honour among men. We do not think of the 
anxieties of wealth when we overvalue the suffering of the 
improvidence which neglects it. So, too, of the physician, the 
lawyer, and of every grade of society from the highest ; each 
has its evils and knows its own bitterness : the wretched out- 
casts on the world, the unhappy inmates of the sad wards in Bed- 
lam, are not all numbered or constituted from the race of Poets, 
though they be imprudent, or “of imagination all compact.” 
There are woes dark enough in the annals of literary history, 
but they are not confined to its pages ; they are the lot of man, 
“thick sown like a scurf o’er life ;” nor should we repine over 
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the sorrows of others till we are securely strengthened against 
those liable to ourselves. So superior is every thing connected 
with literature, that we care not to see its true nobility drawn 
into contempt ; the scholar, even with his faults and imperfec- 
tions, his distaste of “the sacred thirst for gold,” is a greater, 
perhaps not less unfortunate, and may be a better man than 
the being who despises him. 

Mr. Prior’s new life of Goldsmith does honour to the poet, 
and must ensure to the author the gratitude of the literary 
world. Itis rarely that such qualifications meet for the work 
of biography as those possessed by Mr. Prior, whose taste 
is of no common order. His subject appears slight on its sur- 
face as comprehending the simple life of a man of letters disen- 
tangled from the interests of party politics or religion ; but this 
very case constitutes its difficulty. Had there been virulent 
prejudices against Goldsmith, they would have asked the atten- 
tion of his friends; their discussion would have elucidated his 
character ; his errors would have been weighed, and his good 
qualities fairly established. Nothing of this kind was called 
forth. At his death Johnson pronounced him “a very great 
man,” which the world knew from his writings ; but no one, 
while the materials were recent, erected a suitable monument 
to his worth. Exaggerated anecdotes of his extreme simpli- 
city were suffered to pass current; his foibles were multiplied 
to failings ; and in the great literary memorial of his times his 
pretensions were obscured by the vast shadow of Johnson. 
In the mean time the fame of the author increased ; edition after 
edition was published of his delightful, heart-easing novel ; his 
poetry was copied and emulated, and, what was more, popularly 
read ; thousauds, in defiance of the unities and good breeding, 
went away pleased from the performance of his comedy ; the 
rich humour of his Essays was admitted, but no attempt was 
made to give tle world a just idea of the man. While entire 
hecatombs were sacrificed at the altar of Johnson, scarce a sin- 
gle offering was presented at the deserted fane of Goldsmith. 

This neglect Mr. Prior has amply remedied. With un- 
tiring industry he has sought out and traced every possible 
memorial of the poet, whether in loose fragments of his wri- 
ting, or personal anecdotes and recollections lingering in the 
memory of his friends. He has collected so vast an amount 
of new and interesting matter, that before this the life of the 
poet can hardly be said to have been written. The way in 
which many of these materials have been found is extraor- 
dinary. We shall offer several instances that naturally hang 
together. The fact of Goldsmith’s residence at Green Arbour 
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Court (made the scene of one of Irving’s happy sketches,) is 
well known ; but what do we not owe to Mr. Prior for the re- 
covery of the following characteristic incidents ? 


“In the year 1820, long before any thought of this biography was 
entertained, entering a small shop of miscellaneous articles in the 
Clapham-Road, in order to purchase the first edition (1765) of his 
Essays lying in the window, the owner, a fresh-looking woman be- 
tween sixty and seventy, in opening the volume made a variety of 
affectionate encomiums on his kindness and charity to others when 
labouring under difficulties himself, intimating, at the same time, her 
personal knowledge of the persons befriended. Curiosity thus ex- 
cited, occasioned inquiry ; and this person, whose features and shop, 
though not her name, are well remembered, communicated all she 
professed to recollect. 

“ By her account she was a near relative of the woman who 
kept the house in Green-Arbour Court, and at the age of seven or 
eight years went frequently thither, one of the inducements to which 
was the cakes and sweat-meats given to her and other children of the 
family by the gentleman who lodged there ; these they duly valued 
at the moment, but when afterwards, considered as the gifts of one 
so eminent, the recollection became a source of pride and boast. 
Another of his amusements consisted in assembling these children 
in his room, and inducing them to dance to the music of his flute. 
Of this instrument, as a favourite relaxation from study, he was fond. 
He was usually, as she subsequently heard when older and induced 
to inquire more about him, shut up in the room during the day, went 
out in the evenings, and preserved regular hours. His habits other- 
wise were sociable, and he had several visitors. One of the com. 
panions, whose society gave him particular pleasure, was a respect. 
able watchmaker residing in the same court, celebrated for the 
possession of much wit and humour; qualities which, as they dis- 
tinguish his own writings, he professes to have sought and cultivated 
wherever they were to be found. His benevolence, as usual, flowed 
freely, according to my informant, whenever he had any thing to 
bestow, and even when he had not, the stream could not always be 
checked in its current; an instance of which tells highly to his 
honour. The landlord of the house having fallen into difficulties, 
was at length arrested ; and Goldsmith, who owed a small sum for 
rent, being applied to by his wife to assist in the release of her 
husband, found that, although without money, he did not want re- 
sources ; a new suit of clothes was consigned to the pawnbroker, 
and the amount raised, proving much more than sufficient to dis- 
charge his own debt, was handed over for the release of the prisoner. 
It would be a singular though not an improbable coincidence, if this 
story, repeated to the writer by the descendant of a person who 
afterwards became his tailor, and who knew not that it had been 
previously told, should apply to that identical suit of apparel for 
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which he incurred so much odium and abuse from Griffiths ; and 
that an effort of active benevolence to relieve a debtor from gaol 
should have given rise to a charge against him resembling disho- 
nesty. The quarrel appears to have occurred about the period in 

question.” Life, p. 171. , 

The allusion in the latter clause is this. Goldsmith, it seems, 
had procured Griffiths, his publisher, to be surety to his tailor 
for a new suit of clothes, when he desired to secure a situation 
in the army, to obtain which he must appear well dressed. 
He was immediately to return the suit or discharge the debt. 

He failed in his object, of which more presently, and in his 
necessity took the clothes to a pawnbroker, where they were 

found by Griffiths. A correspondence took place, severe on , 
the part of the publisher, which drew forth the annexed letter 
from Goldsmith hitherto unpublished. The passages we have 
underscored certainly favour Mr. Prior’s ingenious and honour- 
able suggestion. 

“ Sir, 

«“T know of no misery but a gaol to which my own imprudences 
and your letter seem to point. I have seen it inevitable these three 
or four weeks, and, by heavens! request it as a favour—as a favour 
that may prevent somewhat more fatal. I have been some years 
struggling with a wretched being—with all that contempt that indi- 
gence brings with it—with all those strong passions which make con- 
tempt insupportable. What, then, has a gaol that is formidable? I 
shall at least have the society of wretches, and such is, to me, true 
society. I tell you again and again, I am now neither able nor 
willing to pay you a farthing, but I will be punctual to any appoint- ‘ 
ment you or the tailor shall make; thus far, at least, I do not 
act the sharper, since, unable to pay my debts one way, I would 
willingly give some security another. No, Sir ; had I been a sharper, 
had I been possessed of less good nature and native generosity, I might 
surely now bave been in better circumstances. 

“] am guilty, I own, of meannesses which poverty unavoidably 
brings with it: my reflections are filled with repentance for my im- 
prudence, but not with any remorse for being a villain; that may 
be a character you unjustly charge me with. Your books, I can 
assure you, are neither pawned nor sold, but in the custody of a 
friend from whom my necessities obliged me to borrow some money : t 
whatever becomes of my person, you shall have them in a month. 
It is very possible, both the reports you have heard and your own sug- 
gestions may have brought you false information with respect to my 
character ; it is very possible that the man whom you regard with de- 
testation may inwardly burn with grateful resentment. It is very pos- 
sible that, upon a second perusal of the letter I sent you, you may 
see the workings of a mind strongly agitated with gratitude and 
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jealousy. If such circumstances should appear, at least spare in- 
vective till my book with Mr. Dodsley shall be published ; and then 
perhaps you may see the bright side of a mind, when my professions 
shall not appear the dictates of necessity, but of choice. 

“ You seem to think Dr. Milner knew me not. Perhaps so; but 
he was a man I shall ever honour; but I have friendships only with 
the dead! I ask pardon for taking up so much time; nor shall I 
add to it by any other professions, than that I am, 

“ Sir, your humble servant, 
“Oxtver GoipsMITH.” 


The situation in the army alluded to as sought by Gold- 
smith unfolds a third instance (incidentally hit upon from a 
large volume) of Mr. Prior’s diligence. At one period Gold- 
smith had in view an appointment with liberal perquisites 
under the East India Company, as physician on the coast of 
Coromandel, which he mentions in one of his letters to Ireland. 
The cause of his abandoning this scheme, so favourable to his 
wants, has never before been explained. The investigation 
discloses a new disappointment in the life of the Poet, which 
but adds to his misfortunes or ennobles his after-character ac- 
cording to the disposition of the reader. The circumstances 
were these :— 

“ Difficulty in providing necessary supplies for the voyage, or 
the unsteadiness of mind confessed by him as one of his faults, 
produced soon afterwards its necessary results; for his views on 
India were for a time suspended. Looking seriously to the length 
of absence necessary to acquire the promised independence, the 
pain felt in quitting his native country, and the improbability, when 
once away, of returning to it, probably occasioned distaste to the 
expedition altogether. The navy or army promised all he now 
wanted,—present provision and less permanent removal from Eng- 
land. To one of these departments his medical services were now 
tendered, induced by the example of several acquaintance, and the 
remembrance of Grainger and Smollett, who, in the spirit of adven.- 
ture, or for a more extensive observation of mankind, pursued a 
similar course in early life. 

« Either of the services could be joined with a less expensive outfit 
than that required for an India voyage, and might be quitted with 
greater facility if uncongenial to his feelings. Prompted by such 
considerations, he presented himself at Surgeon’s Hall for examina. 
tion as an hospital mate, in December 1758; and to the utter dis- 
comfiture of all his projects, and with feelings nearly akin to despair, 
was rejected as unqualified. 

“ Whether this mortifying result arose from want of knowledge 
of minute anatomy, which, having been long from the schools, might 
be easily forgotten ; or of operative surgery, to which, contemplating 
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physic as his peculiar province, he might not have paid sufficient 
attention ; whether his memory or presence of mind were over- 
powered by the apprehension felt by every surgical tyro on such 
occasions, or he was disconcerted by the banter of some such ex- 
aminer as Roderick Random encountered, it is vain toinquire. The 
circumstance is curious in itself, and is now for the first time dis- 
closed. No communication on the subject appears to have been 
made to his relatives, nor was it even surmised by any of his ac- 
quaintance or biographers ; although no doubt known to a few more 
intimate associates, who were sufficiently reserved to keep the 
secret, The unexplained relinquishment of the India appointment 
first excited suspicion of the fact in the mind of the writer, which 
was confirmed by a rumour, vague indeed and unsatisfactory, of the 
same nature, communicated by an eminent physician. The cause 
of such abandonment then became obvious, rejection for one branch 
of service necessarily disqualifying him for all; and by the regula- 
tions of medical bodies, no re-examination of an unsuccessful ap- 
plicant could be had under a period of three or six months for the 
advantage of further study. Accident, therefore, or something akin 
to accident, did for him what it has done for others of our eminent 
men, who had determined to proceed abroad in the pursuit of 
wealth,—it kept him at home to acquire fame; and as in the in- 
stances of Burke and Burns, to elevate the literature of our coun- 
try.” Life, p. 149. 

But Mr. Prior possesses other qualities than diligence, impor- 
tant as this is to the present undertaking. His sound judgment 
is frequently called into exercise in the estimate of facts as well 
as a practical shrewdness in discriminating them from the mass 
of error. Whether from actual injustice or the negligence apt 
to follow mere tradition, few authors have suffered more from 
misrepresentation than Goldsmith. 'There is, too, a license 
taken by story-tellers of fastening a good tale on some well- 
known humourist, which strongly adds to its point. More 
quaint jokes are related of Rabelais than even that prime jester 
ever devised, and our Oliver’s name has been scarcely less 
available. The pleasant story of his dilemma with his land- 
lady, when the world had lost so worthy a bachelor had not 
Johnson carried the Vicar of Wakefield to the bookseller, so 
far as the predicament of marriage is concerned, is without 
foundation. Again, Cumberland in his memoirs, in the same 
romancing vein, gives an account of the first performance of 
She Stoops to Conquer, where the club met at the Shakspeare 
tavern for an early dinner, with Johnson in the chair, and “the 
Poet, the Burkes, Fitzherbert, Caleb Whiteford, and a phalanx 
of North British, predetermined applauders under the banner 
of Major Mills, all good men and true.” Along with these he 
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set out for the theatre with “a very worthy and efficient mem- 
ber, Adam Drummond, of amiable memory, who was gifted by 
nature with the most sonorous, and at the same time the most 
contagious laugh that ever echoed from the human lungs— 
the neighing of the horse of the son of Hystaspes was a whis- 
per to it; the whole thunder of the theatre could not drown 
it;” and moreover, “he knew no more when to give his fire 
than the cannon did that was placed on a battery.” In 
the arrangements Johnson had a conspicuous seat in a side 
box, and our worthy stentor occupied an elevated station in 
the upper row, “perfectly well situated to give the echo all its 
play through the hollows and recesses of the theatre.” When 
Johnson laughed or Cumberland nudged—the concerted sig- 
nal—Adam fo!lowed suite with his loud peals, till, warming in 
his task, his ‘ ready chorus’ was heard at every sentence. ‘The 
Pit began to take umbrage, though, as we are told, “ the play 
was carried through, and triumphed, not only over Colman’s 
judgment, but our own.” It is a pity there should be a doubt 
cast over so agreeable a story ; but unfortunately for its truth, 
Fitzherbert could not have been at the dinner party, for he died 
the year before; North Britons were no friends of Goldsmith, 
who opposed Ossian and derided the Scotch ; and Cumberland 
himself was seated with Kelly “according to general opinion 
as rivals or enemies rather than friends ; and as such, were as- 
sailed in the innumerable squibs and witticisms thrown out on 
this oceasion.”* Other popular anecdotes, as of his leavin 
Scotland to teach the Hollanders English before he wnbeneel 
Dutch, of his arrest by the bailiff who sent a coach for him 
from the Earl of Northumberland, and inveigled him into 
Pall Mall, of his mistaking the servant for the nobleman when 
he delivered his set-speech, are built solely upon incidents in 
his writings. If a novelist is to be supposed to draw all his 
hero’s accidents from himself, what a miracle of hair-breadth 
escapes and ingenious adventures would be the author of 
Pelham, Captain Marryatt, or most humorous Boz. 

The particularity of description in the little incidents—too 
minute for the eye of any other than a philosopher—-of the 
Poet’s life, adds another important feature to the work. The 
slightest traits of Genius are to be carefully treasured, for they 
are invaluable to our estimation of the man. Thus we like to 
read of Goldsmith, during his residence at the farm-houre on 
the Edgeware road, reading at night when in bed, and some- 
times extinguishing his candle by throwing his slipper at it; 


* Life, p. 445. 
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of his losing his shoes when returning from a neighbouring 
visit, and “anathematizing the parish authorities for their negli- 
gence;” of his taking the “ young people of the house ” to see the 
strolling players, and laughing most loudly over his own jokes 
along the road and during the performance.* These minute 
anecdotes interest our sympathy; they bring the author down 
from his pedestal, and place him on the level of common life— 
they are the little Lilliputian ties that bind the man to our heart. 

It is a privilege, too, to gather the history of an author’s 
writings ; to trace the careless hint that has given birth to a 
fine production of intellect; not only to see the actor in his 
full dress, but be admitted behind the scenes, view him in his 
unguarded moments, and catch the secret of his success in 
public. Like the patient alchymist, we watch the ordinary 
process of mind, handle the tools of the workman, imbibe his 
method, grasp the lucky attempts at improvement, follow the 
rude ore in its various transmutations, till it is presented to the 
world the richly chased pure gold. The full history of a 
single work of genius, followed through its minutest passages, 
embracing not only the general plan but the slight passing 
ideas which suggest the detail, would be one of the most va- 
luable works ever offered in literature. This is difficult to 
obtain. ‘The author will rarely disclose the weakness or sim- 
plicity of his machinery ; he prefers that we should be dazzled 
by the result rather than pry into its means; we are to hear 
the oracle speak, but not look too closely into the recesses of 
the shrine. We have less of this reserve in the case of Gold- 
smith. 'The incidents and thoughts in his works are such as 
happened to himself, or were likely to arise from his situation. 
He put the foibles of his own character into requisition, as well 
as drew from his observation on others. 'The adventure of 
Moses in the novel was founded on a real incident in his fa- 
mily. So, too, that character of his poem— 


The broken soldier kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and showed how fields were won— 


had its origin from a poor veteran, who frequented his father’s 
hospitable house. On another occasion the author converted 
an indifferent joke into an excellent homily, in the passage 
where the Vicar of Wakefield addresses his son, “ You are, 
my boy, going to London on foot, in the manner Hooker, your 


* Life, p. 
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great ancestor, travelled there before you. Take from me the 
same horse that was given him by the good Bishop Jewel, 
this staff, and take this book too ; it will be your comfort on 
the way.” This was suggested by one of his early adventures 
in Ireland. 'The story, which is in Goldsmith’s own words, is 
too delightful a piece of character to be omitted. He had 
quitted home on an expedition no one knew whither, with 
some thirty pounds and a good horse; and at the end of six 
weeks had returned penniless, with a broken nag he termed 
Fiddleback. When his mother received him with coolness, he 
is related to have said, “ And now, my dear mother, after hav- 
ing struggled so hard to come home to you, I wonder you are 
not more rejoiced to see me.” ‘The following letter, he penned 
at the time, must have removed all her vexation. 
“ My Dear Moruer, 

“If you will sit down and calmly listen to what I say, you shall 
be fully resolved in every one of those many questions you have 
asked me. I went to Cork, and converted my horse, which you 
prize so much higher than Fiddleback, into cash, took my passage 
in a ship bound for America, and at the same time paid the captain 
for my freight and all the other expenses of my voyage. But it so 
happened that the wind did not answer for three weeks; and you 
know, mother, I could not command the elements. My misfortune 
was, that when the wind served I happened to be with a party in the 
country, and my friend the captain never inquired after me, but set 
sail with as much indifference as if I had been on board. The 
remainder of my time I employed in the city and its environs, view- 
ing every thing curious; and you know no one can starve while he 
has money in his pocket. 

“Reduced, however, to my last two guineas, I began to think of 
my dear mother and friends whom I had left behind me, and so 
bought that generous beast Fiddleback, and bade adieu to Cork with 
only five shillings in my pocket. This, to be sure, was but a scanty 
allowance for man and horse towards a journey of above a hundred 
miles; but I did not despair, for I knew I must find friends on the 
road. 

“T recollected particularly an old and faithful acquaintance I made 
at college, who had often and earnestly pressed me to spend a sum- 
mer with him, and he lived but eight miles from Cork. This cir- 
cumstance of vicinity he would expatiate on to me with particular 
emphasis. ‘We shall,’ says he, ‘enjoy the delights of both city 
and country, and you shall command my stable and my purse.’ 

“ However, upon the way I met a poor woman all in tears, who 
told me her husband had been arrested for a debt he was not able 
to pay, and that his eight children must now starve, bereaved as 
they were of his industry, which had been their only support. I 
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thought myself at home, being not far from my good friend’s house, 
and therefore parted with a moiety of all my store ; and pray, mo- 
ther, ought I not to have given her the other half-crown, for what 
she got would be of little use to her? However, I soon arrived at 
the mansion of my affectionate friend, guarded by the vigilance of 
a huge mastiff, who flew at me, and would have torn me to pieces 
but for the assistance of a woman whose countenance was not less 
grim than that of the dog; yet she with great humanity relieved 
me from the jaws of this Cerberus, and was prevailed on to carry 
up my name to her master. 

“ Without suffering me to wait long, my old friend, who was then 
recovering from a severe fit of sickness, came down in his night- 
cap, night-gown, and slippers, and embraced me with the most cor- 
dia! welcome ; showed me in, and after giving me a history of his 
indisposition, assured me that he considered himself peculiarly for- 
tunate in having under his roof the man he most loved on the earth, 
and whose stay with him must, above all things, contribute to per- 
fect his recovery. I now repented sorely I had not given the poor 
woman the other half-crown, as I thought all my bills of humanity 
would be punctually answered by this worthy man. I revealed to 
him my whole soul ; I opened to him all my distresses; and freely 
owned that I had but one half-crown in my pocket ; but that now, 
like a ship after weathering out the storm, I considered myself se- 
cure in a safe and hospitable harbour. He made no answer, but 
walked about the room, rubbing his hands as one in deep study. 
This I imputed to the sympathetic feelings of a tender heart, which 
increased my esteem for him ; and as that increased, I gave the most 
favourably interpretation to his silence. I construed it into delicacy 
of sentiment, as if he dreaded to wound my pride by expressing his 
commiseration in words, leaving his generous conduct to speak for 
itself. 

“It now approached six o’clock in the evening, and as I had 
eaten no breakfast, and as my spirits were raised, my appetite for 
dinner grew uncommonly keen. At length the old woman came 
into the room, with two plates, one spoon, and a dirty cloth, which 
she laid upon the table. This appearance, without increasing my 
spirits, did not diminish my appetite. My protectress soon returned 
with a small bowl of sago, a small porringer of sour milk, a loaf 
of stale brown bread, and the heel of an old cheese all over crawl- 
ing with mites. My friend apologised that his illness obliged him 
to live on slops, and that better fare was not in the house ; observing, 
at the same time, that a milk diet was certainly the most healthful ; 
and at eight o’clock he again recommended a regular life, declaring 
that for his part he would lie down with the lamb and rise with the 
lark. My hunger was at this time so exceedingly sharp that I 
wished for another slice of the loaf, but was obliged to go to bed 
without even that refreshment. 
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“The lenten entertainment I had received made me resolve to 
depart as soon as possible; accordingly next morning, when I spoke 
of going, he did not oppose my resolution ; he rather commended my 
design, adding some very sage counsel upon the occasion. ‘'To be 
sure,’ said he, ‘the longer you stay away from your mother, the 
more you will grieve her and your other friends; and possibly they 
are already afflicted at hearing of this foolish expedition you have 
made.’ Notwithstanding all this, and without any hope of soften. 
ing such a sordid heart, I again renewed the tale of my distress, 
and asking ‘how he thought I could travel above a hundred miles 
upon one half-crown!’ I begged to borrow a single guinea, which I 
assured him should be repaid with thanks. ‘And you know, Sir,’ 
said I, ‘it is no more than I have often done for you.’ To which 
he firmly answered, ‘ Why, look you, Mr. Goldsmith, that is neither 
here nor there. I have paid you all you ever lent me, and this 
sickness of mine has left me bare of cash. But I have bethought 
myself of a conveyance for you ; sell your horse, and I will furnish 
you a much better one to ride on.’ I readily grasped at his proposal, 
and begged to see the nag, on which he led me to his bedchamber, and 
from under the bed he pulled out a stout oak stick. ‘ Here he is,’ said 
he ; ‘ take this in your hand, and it will carry you to your mother’s with 
more safety than such a horse as you ride.’ I was in doubt, when 
I got it into my hand, whether I should not, in the first place, apply 
it to his pate ; but a rap at the street door made the wretch fly to 
it, and when I returned to the parlor, he introduced me, as if nothing 
of the kind had happened, to the gentleman who entered, as Mr. 
Goldsmith, his most ingenious and worthy friend, of whom he had so 
often heard him speak with rapture. I could scarcely compose 
myself; and must have betrayed indignation in my mien to the 
stranger, who was a counsellor at law in the neighborhood, a man 
of engaging aspect and polite address. 

“ After spending an hour, he asked my friend and me to dine with 
him at his house. This I declined at first, as I wished to have no 
further communication with my old hospitable friend ; but at the 
solicitation of both I at last consented, determined as I was by two 
motives ; one, that I was prejudiced in favour of the looks and man- 
ner of the counsellor ; and the other, that I stood in need of a com. 
fortable dinner. And there, indeed, I found every thing that I could 
wish, abundance without profusion and elegance without affectation. 
In the evening, when my old friend, who had eaten very plentifully 
at his neighbour’s table, but talked again of lying down with the 
lamb, made a motion to me for retiring, our generous host requested 
I should take a bed with him; upon which I plainly told my old 
friend that he might go home and take care of the horse he had 
given me, but that I should never re-enter his doors. He went away 
with a laugh, leaving me to add this to the other little things the 
counsellor already knew of his plausible neighbour. 
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“ And now, my dear Mother, I found sufficient to reconcile me to 
all my follies; for here I spent three whole days. The counsellor 
had two sweet girls to his daughters, who played enchantingly on 
the harpsichord; and yet it was but a melancholy pleasure I felt 
the first time 1 heard them ; for that being the first time also that 
either of them had touched the instrument since their mother’s 
death, I saw the tears in silence trickle down their father’s checks. 
I every day endeavoured to go away, but every day was pressed and 
obliged to stay. On my going, the counsellor offered me his purse, 
with a horse and servant to convey me home; but the latter I de- 
clined, and only. took a guinea to bear my necessary expenses on 


the rcad. 
“ OxriveR GoLpsMiTH.” 


“To Mrs. Anne Goldsmith, Ballymahon.” 


No reader of the Traveller would imagine to what little 
incident he is indebted for that line in the description of the 
Italians : 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 

The sports of children satisfy the child. 
The anecdote is recovered by Mr. Prior. Reynolds, or one of 
his friends, one day visiting Oliver in his chamber, caught him 
“ teaching a favourite dog to sit upright on its haunches, or, as 
is commonly said, to beg ;” and while “ he occasionally shook 
his finger at the unwilling pupil in order to make him retain 
his position, the page before him was wet with the second 
line of the couplet.” The Poet admitted that he derived the 
— from his sport. 'This is to become intimate with the au- 

or. 

Another is characteristic of “ poor Goldy.” One Pilkington, 
an odd though not very honest adventurer in London, came 
to the poet with a pitiful tale of a capital piece of luck being like- 
ly to slip through his fingers for the want ofa couple of guineas. 
Want of money is a rare sharpener of invention, at least it 
appeared so with Pilkington, who related that a friend in 
India had sent him two white mice, which, if he had money for 
a cage and a proper suit of clothes, he could sell to the Duchess 
of Manchester, a lady of virti in such matters, to great ad- 
vantage. Goldsmith had but one guinea, when “He begged 
to suggest, with much diffidence and deference—the emer- 

ency was pressing, and might form some apology for the li- 
rty,—that the money might be raised from a neighbouring 
pawnbroker by the deposit of his friend’s watch ; the incon- 
venience would not be great, and at most of only a few 
hours’ continuance ; it would rescue a sincere friend from en- 
thralment, and confer an eternal obligation.” Was the Poet 
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ever known to resist the tithe of such good eloquence? Gold- 
smith lost his watch, but the world gained the ingenious and 
well-told tale of Prince: Bonbennin Bonbobbinet and the 
White Mouse in the Citizen of the World. 

Mr. Prior, too, has an honest zeal for his subject. He has 
a prompt sympathy to enter into and meet the feelings of the 
Poet: he is not startled by a seeming act of affectation or a 
slight display of vanity, nor does he mistake a harmless 
ebullition of temperament for deliberateenvy. ‘The biographer 
of a man of genius, to appreciate his employment should have 
the feelings of a man of genius himself. Surely no other than 
a little or illiberal mind would accuse Goldsmith of envy or 
ill-nature. 

Perhaps had Mr. Prior thrown his materials into a more con- 
densed form, his work would have become more popular with 
the general reader. Few have the leisure to devote to the 
perusal of an octavo volume of upwards of five hundred 
pages on a single author, though he be a favourite one. The 
age is practical; after the business of the day, and the atten- 
tion demanded by the immediate topics of the times—the co- 
lumns of the newspaper and the last political pamphlet—there 
is little opportunity left for the cultivation of literature. Ex- 
cept with the favoured few, letters must yield to merchandize, to 
politics, to science. The modern author, if he would be read, 
must not write in folios. Mr. Prior’s Life of Goldsmith is rather 
an accumulation of facts 2nd criticism than, properly speaking, 
a classic biography. It belongs more to the rank of Memoirs. 
The sketch prefixed to the Paris edition of Goldsmith’s works 
edited by Washington Irving, approaches (for it is in many 
respects imperfect) what the life of the Poet should be,—a just 
and elegant narrative of facts, with occasional reflection, where 
we gather the cream of the whole story without the trouble 
of the tedious process of investigation.* 

The character of Goldsmith, as it may now be established from 
the fullest materials, is worthy of consideration. Itsmaster feature 
was benevolence. He was in every fibre the Man of Feeling ; 


* Before dismissing Mr. Prior’s Life, we have it in our power to correct a 
mis-statement that appears in the work. In the notice of Goldsmith’s relatives, 
allusion is made to the family of his brother Charles, who visited the Poet from 
Ireland, and shortly left London for the West Indies, where he remained during 
his brother’s life. He had four children, two sous and two daughters; one of 
the latter is made to be now resident ir England, “ the other,” Mr. Prior says, 
“ is supposed to have died unmarried ;” and in a note an old letter is quoted from 
a popular periodical, where his daughter is stated to be “ buried in the Church- 
yard of St. Pancras.” This lady was married, and is now a widow living 
among us; and is said, with a close family resemblance, to possess many of the 
kind virtues of the Poet. 
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charity with him was not the performance of a duty, but an im- 
pulse of hisnature: he did not reason about it, but he felt it; “ His 
pity gave ere charity began.” ‘There were never better-heart- 
ed men than Johnson and Goldsmith. “He is poor and 
honest, which is recommendation enough to Johnson. He is 
now become miserable, and that ensures the protection of 
Johnson,” said Goldsmith of two objects whom the Doctor had 
befriended. This was the affinity that, in spite of their opposite 
habits, held them firmly together, a noble basis of intimacy wor- 
thy of both. Johnson “carried the unfortunate victim of dis- 
ease and dissipation on his back up through Fleet street, an act 
which realizes the parable of the good Samaritan ;”* and Gold- 
smith followed the Italian Baretti, who had been unfriendly to 
him, to prison. A ludicious incident is told of his hesitating 
to rise when called in the morning when he was found nestled 
in the midst of a feather bed which he had ripped up in the night 
in consequence of the cold :—he had given the clothes to a poor 
woman. More than once his last guinea was bestowed to re- 
lieve the call of distress. At one time while engaged at a 
game of whist with a party at a friend’s house, he suddenly 
rushed from the table into the street, whence he immediately 
returned. On being asked by his host whether he was affect- 
ed by the heat of the room, he replied, “ Not at all; but in truth 
I could not bear to hear that unfortuuate woman in the street 
half singing, half sobbing; for such tones could only arise 
from the extremity of distress; her voice grated painfully on 
my ear and jarred my frame, so that I could not rest till I had 
sent her away.” There is a volume of philosophy in these 
few words. 

A character of pure benevolence is rarely understood by the 
world, or it would be more lenient to its accompanying errors. 
It would not rebuke the man whose heart bled at the wants of 
others with indifference to his own. Prudence is a cardinal 
virtue, but we cannot inculcate it as a homily over the buried 
infirmities of Goldsmith. His errors were his own, and he 
reaped their penalty, but his virtues benefited society. We 
would deal gently with his failings, for they had their rise in 
a noble nature; they were the growth of a rich and productive 
soil, the ill weeds of a luxuriant harvest. If we may be al- 
lowed slightly to alter the sentiment of Dr. Johnson, we would 
say, Let not his frailties be remembered, he was a very good 
man. 

Incidental to his benevolent character was his familiarity in 
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company, his love of society and domestic life. Northcote 
said of his easy friendly manner, “ When Goldsmith entered a 
room, sir, people who did not know him became for a moment 
silent from awe of his literary reputation ; when he came out 
again they were riding upon his back.”* He knew how to 
value the little joys of home, or he could never have drawn 
the household scenes of the Vicar of Wakefield. His philoso- 
phy did not overlook trifles, and it was therefore the wiser. 
Life, domestic life, the abode of the good, old, well-worn, 
every day sentiments, the homely endearments of home, is made 
up of little things: of the accustomed circle round the fireside, the 
household anecdote and the honest family jest, never thread- 
bare, the humour of the different members, the forwardness of 
of the young and the sedateness of the old, the easy vanity 
of the girls and the assuming consequence of the boys, 
with those deeper shades of character in the strength of a 
mother’s affection or the fond pride of a father. Of such is 
the genuine interest of Goldsmith’s novel, which, independent 
of schools and opinions, will be relished by the learned and 
the unlearned while an English home exists to preserve the 
simple fireside virtues. 

The friendship of Goldsmith with such men as Johnson, 
Burke, and Reynolds, stamps his character for sincerity and 
worth. We have the best evidence that he was loved by 
all these. Johnson constantly asserted a high sense of admira- 
tion, which appears strikingly set forth even in the partial 
pages of Boswell; Burke wrote a high-toned obituary at 
his death ; and Reynolds, during his life, inscribed to him, as 
“his sincere friend and admirer,” the print from his paint- 
ing of Resignation, taken from the Poet’s own verses in the 
Deserted Village. It were illiberal to contrast the charac- 
ter or reputation of Goldsmith and Johnson. They were 
both men of many virtues, great talents, and few failings. 
Perhaps we love the one while we admire the other, but we 
care not to make even this distinction—we love them both. 

Goldsmith had a proper sense of the literary character, or 
rather he was guided by a noble independence of soul, when, 
in his interview with the Earl of Northumberland, who prof- 
fered him his services, he asked for nothing for himself, but 
mentioned his brother, the clergyman in Ireland. “ As for 
myself,” he said, when interrogated on his apparent indiffer- 
ence, “I have no dependence on the promises of great men ; I 
look to the booksellers for support: they are my best friends, 
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and I am not inclined to forsake them for others.” He sought 
no interest with the great by the flattery of dedications, but 
nobly preferred the claims of friendship to the hope of pa- 
tronage. The Traveller was inscribed to his brother, fondly 
mentioned in the poem ; 


Where’er I roam, whatever realm to see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 


The Deserted Village was addressed to Sir Joshua Reynolds : 
“Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never paid much 
attention, I must be indulged at present in following my affec- 
tions. The only dedication I ever made was to my brother, 
because I loved him better than most other men. He is since 
dead. Permit me to inscribe this Poem to you.” The dedi- 
cation of his comedy to Johnson includes one of the 
finest and truest compliments he ever received,—“ It may do me 
some honour to inform the public that I have lived many 
years in intimacy with you. It may serve the interests of 
mankind also to inform them, that the greatest wit may be 
found in a character without impairing the most unaffected 
piety.” If he preserved himself free from the political contro- 
versy of the day, it was not without solicitation to the con- 
trary. Lord North’s ministry sent to him a carte blanche to 
procure his pen for the administration. His answer was 
memorable ; “I can earn as much as will supply my wants 
without writing for any party; the assistance, therefore, you 
offer is unnecessary to me.” With all his ease, his readiness 
to be deceived by a tale of pity, his pliability of disposition, he 
_ moral strength and dignity enough to stand independent 
of party. 

Among Goldsmith’s reputed failings, his vanity and love of 
play have been prominently set forth. It were strange if one 
so open and artless in his nature should not discover some 
foibles. If he sometimes exhibited a slight complacency on 
his success with the public, it was at least pardonable in one 
who deserved it so well. Johnson set this matter in its true 
view. When the Poet said of Lord Camden, “I met him at 
Lord Clare’s house in the country, and he took no more notice 
of me than if I had been an ordinary man,” the company 
laughed at his simplicity, but the moralist interfered ; “ Nay, 
gentlemen, Dr. Goldsinith is in the right. A nobleman ought 
to have made up to such a man as Goldsmith; and I think it 
is much against Lord Camden that he neglected him.” As 
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for his vanity in conversation, constantly thrusting himself for- 
ward with his inability to talk, as it is said :—this has been over- 
stated. He was not an indifferent talker. He never possessed, 
indeed, the sustained wisdom of Johnson, yet he hit a truth 
occasionally with great felicity. His observation of the world 
had been very extensive, his memory was exact, and a ready 
humour turned every incident to account. But in no fair 
sense of the word can Goldsmith be considered a gamester. 
Neither Johnson nor Reynolds ever let fall any statements to 
support the general belief. and surely such would not have 
escaped the zeal of Boswell, (Life, p. 425.) He probably was 
fond of cards, but must have shunned the heartless life of the 
gambler. 

With such qualities as a man, his merits as a writer will 
survive through all time. The strength and grace combined 
in his poems will always please, the richness of his humour 
ever continue to ‘play around the heart.’ When more learned 
and bolder writers are forgotten, Goldsmith will continue to 
be read ; for he depends not on theories which are ever fluctu- 
ating, or facts which are superseded ; but on that interest of 
life and manners which never grows old. He is a window 
seat, fireside author, to be taken up at any moment. His ex- 
cellence always delights. Beau Tibbs, the Man in Black, or 
the Monogamist, cannot fail to be cheery companions against 
a troubled or weary hour. The true lover of literature seeks 
refuge in such classic models from the distorted pictures, 
either in design or execution, which every age revives. 
Though contemporary writers have their peculiar interest, yet 
for pleasure and delight there are few that will not suffer in 
comparison with the miscellaneous ability of Goldsmith. His 
pen, “dropping the honey of Hybla,” threw a charm over the 
most varied subjects. Where is now this pleasing variety ? 
Alas! with the past. We have no well-drawn moral essays 
now-a-days ; it is too often an extravagant homily or a 
piece of flippant gossip: genuine comedies of the good old 
school have given way to two-act farces or melo-dramas 
in three: we read no new biographies, such as those of 
Parnell and Bolingbroke; and the homefelt, heartfelt hu- 
mour of the domestic novel like the Vicar of Wakefield 
is illy supplanted by the fashionable vocabulary of Almack’s, 
or the last specimen of French extravagance. The age 
has lost by this departure from the literature of Goldsmith 
and Johnson. It has sacrificed quiet and ease, the delicious 
repose of authorship, the elegant finished calm of Rasselas and 
the Vicar; but it has not always reached sublimity. Power 
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and strength are much talked of; we hear of vigor and boldness 
of conception with mastery of thought, (that we duly estimate) ; 
but we sigh in vain for the attic grace and softness of Goldsmith. 
One writer indeed connects us with the past. Washington Irving, 
like Charles Lamb, fairly belongs to another period, and seems 
by some freak of nature to have been thrown amid the bustle of 
the nineteenth century. But generally the age follows other 
standards of its own. In Irving’s playful irony “Goldsmith 
was a pretty poet, a very pretty poet, though rather of the old 
school. He did not think and feel so strongly as is the fash- 
ion now-a-days ; but had he lived in these times of hot hearts 
and hot heads, he would, no doubt, have written quite differ- 
ently.” 





Art. IIl.—A Discourse of Natural Theology, showing the 
Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages of the Study. 
By Henry Lorp Broveuam, F. R. S. and Member of the 
National Institute of France. Philadelphia. Carey, Lee & 
Blanchard. 1835. 12mo. pp. 190. 


AtTuHovueH this work of the multifarious ex-chancellor has 
been so long before the public, we take it up with the intention 
of subjecting its logic to a thorough examination, because we 
do not think it a good book; on the contrary, we think it cal- 
culated to do a great deal of harm to the very cause it professes 
to support. It professes to be an exposition of the nature and 
validity of the evidence on which the truths of Natural The- 
ology rest; and we propose to show that his lordship has fallen 
into many grave misconceptions of his subject, uttered many 
irrelevances, propounded much bad logic, and set forth some 
principles unsound and of dangerous consequence. [If this 
can be shown, it ought to be shown ; for his lordship’s name 
and character are held in much higher estimation in many 
quarters in this country than, in our opinion, it is entitled to 
hold; and this is likely to give his opinions a weight and in- 
fluence they might not otherwise gain. Besides, so far as we 
know, the work has not been thoroughly reviewed, and in the 
right tone and manner. In most of the journals in this coun- 
try, and in many in England, it has been highly commended 
as a valuable contribution to theological literature ; and its logic 
and principles have been made the subject of exceedingly un- 
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discriminating and unqualified approbation. On the other hand, 
with one exception, those English journals which have noticed 
it unfavourably, have appeared to us not sufficiently critical, 
thorough, and impartial, besides indulging too much in flip- 
pant personalities and irrelevant sarcasm. Avoiding these, we 
shall endeavour fairly to exhibit the train and substance of 
reasoning, and to justify the judgment we have expressed re- 
specting his discourse. If our plan shall make the article less 
spirited and agreeable, we hope that, for the attentive reader, 
it will better promote the cause of truth. But we will not pass 
sentence before the evidence is adduced. 

In the first section, after a few preliminary remarks, the 
writer attacks the common division of Science into the two 
great branches of Human and Divine. This he thinks neces- 
sary to the main design of his work, inasmuch as he supposes 
the division in question has arisen from the prejudice that 
Human Science and Divine are founded upon different kinds 
of evidence, and that it tends to perpetuate this prejudice. 
After having shown, as he supposes, that such a prejudice or 
principle could not be applied to classify the objects of ordinary 
scientific research, he concludes that it were equally erroneous 
to employ it, in order to make the general separation of all 
science into the two branches above mentioned. 

This classification, according to the section before us, is not 
only “inaccurate,” as proceeding from an unsound principle 
of arrangement, but it also “ materially impairs the force of the 
proofs upon which Natural Theology rests.” We have no 
doubt but that the most of our readers will allow Lord 
* Brougham at least the equivocal praise of originality in this 
part of his discourse; for few persons, we presume, have ever 
imagined that the division in question has arisen from such a 
source, or that it is attended with such a consequence. 

But the attempt to do away the distinction between Hu- 
man Science and Divine, is not more novel than the me- 
thod pursued is curious. This is undertaken by showing 
that the principle of classification from which the author has 
supposed it to spring, cannot be applicd to subdivide the 
general department of Human Science; and if it fail here, he 
asks, is it not equally fallacious when employed to make the 
more general division of all science into the two great branches 
under consideration? 'T'o use his own language : 

“The careless inquirer into physical truth would certainly think 
he had seized on a sound principle of classification if he should 
divide the objects with which philosophy, natural and mental, is 
conversant, into two classes—those objects of which we know the 
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existence by our senses or our consciousness; that is, external ob- 
jects which we see, taste, touch, smell, internal ideas which we 
remember, or emotions which we feel—and those objects of which 
we only know the existence by a process of reasoning, founded 
upon something originally presented by the senses or by conscious- 
ness, * * * But a moment’s reflection will show both how very 
short a way this classification would carry our inaccurate logician, 
and how entirely his principle fails to support him even during that 
little part of his journey. Thus, the examination of certain visible 
objects and appearances enables us to ascertain the laws of light and 
vision. Our senses teach us that colours differ, and that their 
mixture forms other hues; that their absence is black, their combi- 
nation in certain preparations, white. We are in the same way 
enabled to understand that the organ of vison performs its func- 
tions by a natural apparatus resembling, though far surpassing, cer- 
tain instruments of our own constructing, and that therefore it 
works on the same principles. But that light, which can be per- 
ceived directly by none of our senses, exists, as a separate body, 
we only infer by a process of reasoning from things which our senses 
do perceive. So we are acquainted with the effects of heat; we 
know that it extends the dimensions of whatever matter it penetrates ; 
we feel its effects upon our own nerves when subjected to its opera- 
tion ; and we see its effects in augmenting, liquefying, and decom. 
posing other bodies; but its existence as a separate substance 
we do not know, except by reasoning and by analogy. Again, to 
which of the two classes must we refer the air? Its existence is 
not made known by the sight, the smell, the taste ; but is it by the 
touch? Assuredly a stream of it blown upon the nerves of touch 
produces a certain effect ; but to infer from thence the existence of 
a rare, light, invisible, and impalpable fluid, is clearly an operation , 
of reasoning, as much as that which enables us to infer the existence 
of light or heat from their perceptible effects.” 


The author continues thus to exclude the ebjeets of Natural 
Philosophy, as he calls them, from the first class, by the ap- 
plication of this principle of his superficial logician, until he 
thinks himself justified in saying—“ Thus, then, there is at 
once excluded from the first class almost the whole range of 
Natural Philosophy.” And he goes on to show that nothing 
remains, which, when severely examined, will stand the test. 
Thus, his argument is, that the principle of classification is 
unsound ; for when applied to the objects of ordinary research 
it reduces them all to one class—the existence of all being 
made known by one and the same process of reasoning; and 
that class which the superficial inquirer supposes to fall under 
the cognizance of the senses or of consciousness, is, upon a 
severe examination, absolutely annihilated. 
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This passage, like several others in the work before us, is 
replete with error. In the first place, it is asserted that the 
effects of heat in expanding and decomposing bodies, are made 
known by the sense of sight, while its existence as a separate 
body is ascertained by a process of reasoning. But the truth 
is, both are made known by one and the same process. Heat 
produces a certain effect upon our senses, upon our minds; 
and we are so constituted that we cannot help conceiving of 
its separate existence. It affects us also through the medium 
of the changes it produces in other substances, as well as by 
its more immediate action upon the senses ; and the same princi- 
ple of suggestion which operated in the former case, forces the 
conviction upon the mind that an external change must have 
been the cause of this internal affection. Again, it is supposed 
that light, heat, and so forth, considered as separate substances 
or agents, are the proper objects of Natural Philosophy. But 
it is well known that in this respect Natural Philosophy has 
nothing at all to do with them. ‘The effects, the changes, the 
phenomena, produced by these substances upon our minds, 
constitute the whole range of those objects about which Na- 
tural Philosophy is conversant. 

But the error of his supposed inquirer, is not what Lord 
Brougham thought it to be: it does not eonsist in having 
adopted a principle of classification which would reduce all 
the objects of Natural Philosophy to the second class, but 
which would indeed leave them all in the first class, or those 
observed by the eye of consciousness :—It consists in havin 
adopted a principle which would arrange all the objects of Na- 
tural Philosophy in one class, and those only in the second 
class that have been wholly excluded from the province of 
Natural Philosophy by our best philosophers. 

We shall now proceed to notice a still more serious defect 
in this part of our author’s work,—a defect, indeed, which runs 
through the whole discourse, and is the source of great con- 
fusion and perplexity. We allude to the substitution of a 
process of reasoning for the operation of a fundamental law of 
belief. Thus, the existence of an external substance is said to 
be ascertained by a process of reasoning ; whereas it only 
makes an impression upon our senses and minds, and we can- 
not help believing in its separate existence as the cause of the 
impression. This principle of our constitution, which has 
been called a fundamental law of belief, and which is very 
distinct from the faculty of reason, is not recognized by our 
author. A process of reasoning is uniformly made to usurp its 
place and office. In every process of reasoning, there is, ac- 
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cording to Lord Brougham’s own admission, a comparison of 
ideas ; but in the process by which we become acquainted with 
the existence of matter and of mind, there is no comparison of 
ideas whatever, and consequently no process of reasoning. 
One idea is suggested by another, but there is no comparison 
between them. ‘The latter process is voluntary ; the former is 
spontaneous and irresistible. 

If his Lordship had seized upon this principle of our men- 
tal constitution, about which so much has been said, under 
different names, by modern writers, his argument might have 
been far more clear and satisfactory. But he has taken no 
notice of it whatever, and without it, every system of Natural 
Theology must be radically defective in its evidence. By ex- 
cluding it from his treatise, he has rendered an essential dis- 
service to the very cause which he has so zealously espoused. 
For it is well known by those who are acquainted with the 
speculations of Hume, and the discussions to which they gave 
rise, that experience and reasoning alone cannot constitute a 
sound basis of evidence for the truths of Natural Theology. 

On this point let us quote the following from Dugald 
Stewart : 

“Among those who have denied the possibility of tracing 
design from its effects, Mr. Hume is the most eminent, and he 
seems to have considered his reasonings on this subject as 
forming one of the most splendid parts of his philosophy ; 
according to him all such inferences are inconclusive, being 
neither demonstrable by reasoning nor deducible from ex- 
perience. 

“In examining Mr. Hume’s argument on this subject, Dr. 
Reid admits that the inferences we make of design from its 
effects are not the result of reasoning or experience ; but stili 
he contends such inferences may be made with a degree of 
certainty equal to what the human mind is able to attain in 
any instance whatever. The opinions we form of the talents 
of other men, nay, our belief that other men are intelligent 
beings, are founded on the very inference of design from its 
effects. Intelligence and design are not objects of our senses ; 
and yet we judge of them every moment from external con- 
duct and behaviour, with as little hesitation as we pronounce 
on the existence of what we immediately perceive. 

“While Dr. Reid contends in this manner for the authority 
of this important principle of our constitution, he bestows due 
praise on Mr. Hume for the acuteness with which he has ex- 
posed the inconclusiveness of the common demonstrations of 
the existence of a designing cause, to be found among the 
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writers on natural religion ; and he acknowledges the service 
that, without intending it, he has thereby rendered to the cause 
of truth ; inasmuch as, by the alarming consequences he de- 
duces from his doctrine, he has invited philosophers to an 
accurate examination of a subject which had formerly been 
considered in avery superficial manner, and has pointed out to 
them indirectly the true foundation on which this important 
article of our belief ought to be placed.” 

There is only one way in which the truths of Natural 
Theology can be shown to rest upon a sound and immutable 
basis. This way has been pointed out indirectly by Hume, 
and intentionally by Reid. Yet this way has been overlooked 
by Lord Brougham, although to make it known to others is the 
proposed object of his Discourse! Is it not surprising, that in 
an attempt to place Natural Theology upon a sure footing, he 
should have carried her back to that position from which she had 
already been dislodged ; and that, too, after the discussions of 
others had so clearly shown the only grounds upon which her 
claims to certainty can be vindicated? “It is good,” says 
Chalmers, “to know what be the strong positions of an ar- 
gument, and to keep by them—taking up our intrenchment 
there—and willing to relinquish all that is untenable.” 

Having mentioned Dr. Chalmers, it may be proper to notice 
his opinion respecting the answer of Reid and Stewart to the 
atheistical argument of Mr. Hume. As far as his censure goes 
in regard to the error of Reid, in unnecessarily multiplying 
first principles, we concur with him; but there is no echo in 
our heart to the language in which he accuses these philoso- 
phers of having “conjured up” certain principles, before un- 
heard of, for the sole purpose of refuting Mr. Hume. We 
consider the proceeding of Dr. Chalmers as a stronger confir- 
mation of the opinion we have advanced, than if he had borne 
direct testimony to it; for, after having denounced the attempt 
of Reid and Stewart to invalidate the argument of the atheist, 
and proposed to meet Mr. Hume on his own ground, he is, 
nevertheless, compelled to resort to a first principle, or funda- 
mental law of belief, in order to accomplish his purpose. In- 
deed, if he had attempted to answer Mr. Hume upon his own 
ground as he proposed, his argument would have been incom- 
plete and untenable. And if this were the proper place, we 
might easily show that his argument, though different in words 
and form, is yet substantially the same with that of Mr. 
Stewart. 

The second section of Lord Brougham’s book contains a 
comparison between the physical branch of Natural Theolo- 
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gy and Physics. In accordance with the main design of his 
work, it is the object of this part of it to show that the proofs 
of an intelligent and designing first cause, gathered from the 
world of matter, partake of the nature of inductive evidence ; or, 
in other words, that this department of Natural Theology and 
Physics rest upon one and the same basis of induction. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind; for we cannot obtain a clear 
idea as to how the purpose of our author is accomplished un- 
less we keep that purpose steadily in view. 

We are informed that the two paths of investigation com- 
pared in this section are, to a very considerable extent, identi- 
cal. The same induction of facts which leads us to a know- 
ledge of the structure of the eye, and its functions in the 
animal economy, leads us to a knowledge of its adaptation to 
the properties of light. It is a truth of Physics, in the strictest 
sense of the word, that vision is performed by the eye refracting 
light, and making it converge to a focus upon the retina; and 
that the peculiar combination of lenses, and the different ma- 
terials they are composed of, correct the indistinctness which 
would vtherwise arise from the different refrangibility of light ; 
in other words, makes the eye an achromatic instrument. 

In this passage, and in what follows, we are struck with 
that confusion of thought and language to which we have 
already alluded. We shall now notice it again once for all ; 
and, having put the reader sufficiently on his guard, we shall 
excuse ourselves from such minute criticism. We have seen, 
then, that it is a truth of physics, in the strictest sense of the 
word, that the eye is an optical instrument possessing achro- 
matic properties. But the writer seems to doubt whether this 
is not also a truth of the physical branch of Natural Theology : 
he appears to incline, however, to the contrary opinion. “If 
this is not also a truth of Natural Theology, it is a position 
from which, by the shortest possible process of reasoning, we 
arrive at a theological truth—namely, that the instrument so 
successfully performing a given service by means of this cu- 
rious structure, must have been formed with a knowledge of 
the properties of light.” In the next sentence but one, however, 
his doubt vanishes, and he is positive that the eye’s being an op- 
tical instrument is a truth of Natural Theology. Lest we 
should misrepresent, we will give his own words: “ Upon the 
same evidence which all natural science rests on, reposes the 
knowledge that the eye is an optical instrument: this is a 
truth common both to Physics and Theology.” And here it 
will be observed too, that the process of reasoning by which 
we pass over from a disclosure of physics to the correspond- 
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ing truth in Natural Theology, is identified with the process 
of induction by which the discovery in physics was made: and, 
indeed, these two processes are frequently confounded in the 
present discourse. But what sort of reasoning is that which 
expresses itself in the form, “this instrument must have been 
made with a knowledge of the properties of light?” We 
think it would puzzle any one but Lord Brougham to answer 
this question; and as he attempts to do so, we shall presently 
examine his answer. Our object at this moment is to notice, 
how with the author a truth belongs now to physics in the 
strictest sense of the word; and, by founding a process of 
reasoning upon it, we deduce a truth of Natural Theology. 
But the next moment this truth is no longer confined to phy- 
sics, but it has made its way over into Natural Theology. 
One moment, and two truths are distinct, belonging to differ- 
ent departments of knowledge; the next, they “are truths in 
both Physics and Theology.” In one breath, a truth is said to 
rest upon induction, and in the next it is the result of “a pro- 
cess of reasoning founded upon induction.” And this process 
of reasoning (which is no process of reasoning at all) is called 
induction no less than that upon which it is founded. In closely 
examining the discourse before us, we have often found our- 
selves in the midst of such confusion ; and it has greatly in- 
creased the difficulty as well as the necessity of reviewing it. 
It has increased the necessity of a strict criticism, because this 
perplexity and obscurity, being united with a great display of 
knowledge, often give an appearance of depth and originality, 
where there is in truth little more than the profound entangle- 
ments of vacillating and contradictory views. 

We agree with Lord Brougham that it is a truth in Physics, 
strictly speaking, that the structure of the eye is adapied to the 
properties of light, and that it is an achromatic instrument. 
From these facts, belonging to physical science, we deduce a 
truth which belongs to Natural Theology. Now, the ques- 
tion here arises, by what process is this last truth aseertained ? 
By what step, or steps, do we pass from the discoveries of 
physical science to the conclusions of Theology ? 

According to Lord Brougham, as we have seen, this transi- 
tion is made by induction, or by a process of reasoning. The 
process of reasoning here alluded to, is formally stated on the 
next leaf; so that we are left in no doubt as to the author’s 
meaning. “'The question which the Theologian always puts 
upon each discovery of a purpose manifestly accomplished is 
this : suppose I had this operation to perform by mechanical 
means, and were acquainted with the laws regulating the ac- 
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tion of matter, should I attempt it in any other way than I 
here see practised? If the answer is in the negative, the con- 
sequence is irresistible that some power, capable of acting with 
design, and possessing the supposed knowledge, employed the 
means which we see used. But this negative answer is the 
result of reasoning founded upon induction, and rests upon 
the same evidence whereon the doctrines of all physical sci- 
ence are discovered and believed.” 

We have already expressed our dissatisfaction with the Dis- 
course, for having excluded every fundamental law of belief, 
and substituted a process of reasoning in their stead; because 
we believe it exposes the evidence of Natural Theology to the 
plausible, if not the successful attacks of the sceptic. And as 
such a course is pernicious in its consequences, so it is errone- 
ous in itself. T’o prove this, we need do little more than 
appeal to the consciousness of the reader. Let him arrest, ex- 
amine, and analyze the operations of his mind as long and as 
closely as he pleases, and if we are not greatly mistaken, he 
will not be able to detect the process above-mentioned as that 
by which the mind passes from the discoveries of the physical 
inquirer, as premises, to the conclusions of the natural theo- 
logian. 

The truth seems to be, that the process in question is not 
a process of reasoning, but the necessary result of our mental 
constitution—the single spontaneous act of the reason. We 
are so made as to rely implicitly on the uniformity of Nature’s 
laws. We learn the connection, the invariable connection, 
between the adaptation of means to an end, and the opera- 
tions of a designing mind, by merely reflecting upon what 
passes within ourselves. Henceforth, without further experi- 
ence or induction, it is impossible for us to conceive of any 
contrivance whatever, but as proceeding from a contriver’s 
hand. We no more reason to prove it, than we reason to 
prove the existence of matter when it makes an impression 
upon us, or than we reason to prove the existence of the sen- 
tient being by which the impression is received, or than we 
reason from the perception of a change to a cause, or of an 
attribute to its subject. We see a telescope, for example, 
knowing the adaptation of its structure to the end which it 
subserves, and we are compelled to acknowledge in it the 
manifestations of a mind, both skilful to design and powerful 
to execute. So, likewise, when we consider the structure of 
the eye, its adaptation to the properties of light, and the beau- 
tiful functions it performs in the animal economy, we are no 
less compelled, by a necessity in the order of our ideas, to re- 
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gard it as the product of a designing mind. Moreover, as 
it is above and beyond the skill of man, so we feel that it must 
have been the handywork of a being endowed with superior 
wisdom and power. We repeat that this conviction forces 
itself upon the mind immediately, without the intervention of 
the “shortest possible process of reasoning.” 

Thus it is, that some of the most important truths are not 
left to the voluntary deductions of reason, but come unsought 
to every mind that has begun to reflect, absolutely forcing it 
to submit, and putting on the chains of inevitable conviction. 
So far are they from depending upon the investigations of 
reason, that it is impossible for the most ingenious sophistry to 
exclude the light in which nature hath invested them. 
Hence, even Mr. Hume, according to his own confession, 
found himself “ absolutely and necessarily determined to live, 
and talk, and eat like other people,” although he had shown 
that “all the rules of logic required a total extinction of all be- 
lief and evidence.” And since reason was incapable of dis- 
pelling the clouds in which his sophistry had involved him, 
“ Nature herself sufficed to that purpose, and cured him of his 
philosophic melancholy and delirium.” Poor man! He felt 
without recognizing the fact, that we must believe some things 
because we were made to believe them! This is the high 
ground which, after Reid, the natural theologian should steac- 
fastly occupy and maintain. Then he may show, in a few 
words, that we have exactly the same kind and degree of evi- 
dence for the existence of an Intelligent First Cause that we have 
for the existence of matter; nay, that we have for the ex- 
istence of mind itself. Butlet him abandon this ground—let him 
rest the success of his cause upon experience and reasoning 
alone—and he will never be able to rescue either the universe 
of mind or of matter from the annihilation of the atheist. 

We have observed, in the section under consideration as 
well as in other parts of the Discourse, a very great latitude 
and vagueness in the use of the term induction. It is em- 
ployed to designate no less than six distinct processes of the 
mind. We do not intend to say that some of the senses in 
which this term is used by our author may not be justified by 
good authority ; but this is certainly not the case with respect 
to all of them. And in view of the obscurity likely to arise 
from such a use of the term, we would suggest the propriety 
of limiting its signification ; especially as some of the ideas it 
is intended to convey may be more appropriately expressed by 
other words. This is the case, with respect to the words, de- 
duction, suggestion, observation, and analysis. There is 
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another process of the mind, also called induction by our au- 
thor, but for which we cannot find a specific name: it is that 
process by which we frame the idea of infinite space by 
imagining the limits of a finite portion of it to be indefinitely 
removed. 

We would drop another hint respecting the use of the term 
induction, since it may perhaps be of some little importance. 
As a distinction has been made in language between figurative 
and analogical expressions, the one being founded on a 
resemblance of qualities and the other on a resemblance 
of relations; so we would distinguish between an induction 
of properties and an induction of relations. This distinction 
appears so obvious when we state it to ourselves, that we should 
not mention it on the present occasion if we had not observed 
that it has been disregarded, though not unknown perhaps, by 
some excellent writers, and that not with entire impunity; and 
if we had not believed that a more scrupulous attention to it 
might throw some light upon our speculations. 

The division of human knowledge into the two great 
branches of Natural History and Natural Philosophy, as de- 
fined by Professor Robinson of Edinburgh, it is well known 
embraces and classifies, respectively, the phenomena of con- 
temporaneous nature and the phenomena of successive nature. 
Now, in the study of Natural History our inductions are 
chiefly made with respect to the properties of natural objects ; 
while in that of Natural Philosophy we are principally em- 
ployed in classifying their relations. 

It is frequently observed that a single fact may serve as the 
basis of an extensive induction. In every such case it will be 
found, we think, that there is an induction of relations, and 
not of properties. In regard to these it requires a far greater 
number of particular observations to support a generalization, 
and even then we cannot be so well satisfied with respect to 
its soundness as in the other case. 

The mathematics are conversant about relations, not those 
of cause and effect however, but about the relations of quan- 
tity. And our inductions in this branch of science are like- 
wise based upon a comparatively few particulars. For exam- 
ple, when we demonstrate the equality subsisting between the 
sum of the angles of a particular triangle and two right angles, 
the mind generalizes this relation at once, by extending it to 
all triangles. ‘The truth is at once perceived to be universal, 
and that-—if we may be allowed the expression—by intuitive 
induction. This is true also in algebra, of which we have 
some striking illustrations in the binomial theorem. It is true 
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the symbols employed in algebra are more general than the 
diagrams of geometry ; but this in no way affects the truth of 
our remark, inasmuch as the extensive inductions which we 
frequently make in regard to the relations of these general 
symbols are seldom founded on more than one or two observa- 
tions. 

If there is any truth in these remarks, it is an unjustifiable 
want of precision to confound the efforts of the wit with those 
of the philosopher. The one, by a happy glance, catches the 
remote and unsuspected resemblance of objects; whereas the 
other is employed in tracing out the analogies of nature: and 
it is an incorrect use of language to call both of these mental 
operations—“the discovery of remote analogies.” Who does 
not feel the vast difference between the intellectual effort which 
discovered the resemblance of the change in the colour of the 
morning to that observed in the boiling of a lobster, and that 
prodigious grasp of similar relations which led Newton to dis- 
cover the true system of the universe? The wit may have a 
ludicrous turn, and be disposed to ridicule all that is great and 
sacred in the works of God ; the mind of the true philosopher 
should be imbued with a deep sense of the order and harmony 
which pervades the universe. Hence, the one may laugh, but 
he can never become a discoverer ; for how can he find that 
order and regularity which he does not believe to exist, and for 
which he never looks? On the contrary, the true philosopher, 
knowing that God hath made all things well and of a piece, will, 
if he possess any thing of the reach of a Newton’s or a But- 
ler’s mind, discover those sublime analogies which lie at the 
foundatiens of science. How different are such minds! how 
different their operations! Nay, even if a person should by 
the diligent use of his eyes, trace out those resemblances of 
properties which lead to an induction in the history, or rather 
in the statistics of nature, how different would such a process 
be from that which discovers the veiled relations of the Uni- 
verse ! 

We have been led to these remarks by observing that our 
author, as well as some other writers of note, has identified the 
very distinct mental processes to which we have alluded. In 
speaking of the pleasure which results from the discovery of 
general truths, he says: “In truth, generalizing—the discovery 
of remote analogies—of resemblances among unlike objects— 
forms one of the most pleasing employments of our faculties 
in every department of mental exertion, from the most severe 
investigation of the mathematician to the lightest efforts of the 
wit. To trace the same equality, or other relation between 
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figures apparently unlike, is the chief glory of the geometrician ; 
to bring together ideas of the most opposite description, and 
show them in unexpected, yet, when suddenly pointed out, un- 
deniable connexion, is the very definition of wit. Nay, the 
proposition which we have just enumerated is a striking in- 
stance of the same general truth ; for we have been surveying 
the resemblance, or rather the identity, in one important par- 
ticular of two pursuits, in all other respects the most widely 
remote from each other—mathematics and wit.” 

Before we leave this section, we have one more question to 
consider, and that is, how has the author made out his point ? 
How has he shown that the existence of an Intelligent Cause 
is proved by the same kind of evidence as that upon which the 
science of physics is founded, and from facts derived from the 
same source, namely, the world of matter? We do not deny 
that this section contains much useful matter, nor that it exhi- 
bits some specimens of fine writing ; but we do confess that 
we have not been able to discover any connection between its 
general bearing and the subject in hand. We see instances of 
design aldwed from all quarters, both in heaven and in earth ; 
but it is no part of the author’s object to write a treatise on 
Natural Theology. It is to explain the nature of the evi- 
dence upon which Natural Theology rests. The instances of 
design adduced by him would be very pertinent, if it were his 
object to illustrate a doetrine of Natural Theology: but if they 
were multiplied a thousand times, this would not throw any 
light upon the nature of its evidence. It is true, the writer 
repeatedly asserts that all those facts, and the truths deduced 
from them, are made known by ir-luction ; but he gives us 
no proof. What he ought to have taken for granted, he has 
been at great pains to illustrate; and what he ought to have 
proved, he has only asserted. If he had selected a single case, 
that of the eye, for example, and shown that we know this 
must have had an intelligent Creator, upon the same kind of 
evidence that we know any physical truth, this would have 
given us far more satisfaction than merely an array of a thou- 
sand instances of design, though each were accompanied with 
the assertion of what he had undertaken to prove. This, 
however, he has not done. 

But we pass on to the third section. At the beginning of 
this division it is strangely asserted that the proofs of an Intel- 
ligent First Cause which may be drawn from the system of 
mind, have been unaccountably neglected by Philosophers and 
Natural Theologians. The remark may be true with respect 
to some philosophers and theologians, but certainly not with 
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respect to all, if Bishop Butler and the “ Wonderful Howe” de- 
serve to be ranked among the number. The writer, however, 
makes a long digression in order to adduce proofs of design 
from the intellectual system, because this branch of Natural 
Theology has been so wonderfully neglected by others! We 
shall offer no remarks on this digression; as they would, no 
doubt, be thought unnecessary by the most of our readers. 

“ There cannot be a doubt,” he continues, “that this extra- 
ordinary omission had its origin in the doubts which men are 
prone to entertain of the mind’s existence independent of mat- 
ter.” His Lordship does not accuse the eminent theologians 
whom he has mentioned of being avowed materialists: nay, 
he even admits that if they had been questioned respecting 
their creed, they would have asserted their belief in the sepa- 
rate existence of the soul independent of the body. But still, 
“ Their habits of thinking led them to consider matter as the 
only certain existence—as that which composed the universe— 
as alone forming the subject of our contemplations—as fur- 
nishing the only materials for our inquiries.” This now is 
edifying! We are to believe that men, who employed their 
mighty energies in proving the existence of the Supreme In- 
telligence and the Father of Spirits, really regarded him or his 
offspring as composing no part of the universe; or as forming 
no subject of their contemplations ! 

The supposition that Natural Theologians have scarcely 
believed in the independent existence of the soul, is deemed a 
sufficient ground by his Lordship to undertake to prove, “ That 
the evidence for the existence of mind is to the full as cer- 
tain as that upon which we believe in the existence of matter,” 
or rather, to prove that it is, indeed, “more certain and more 
irrefragible.” In the course of his argument we meet with this 
remarkable passage: “It is barely possible that all the sensations 
and perceptions which we have of the material world may be 
only ideas in our own minds: it is barely possible, therefore, 
that matter should have no existence.” For our own part, we 
think it is pretty certain that all the sensations and perceptions 
we have of any thing whatever, are only ideas in our own minds ; 
but we de not think, therefore, that it is even barely possible 
that matter has noexistence. If the fundamental law of belief, 
by which we learn the existence of matter, may have brought 
in a false report with respect to an external world, then it 
may deceive us in any other case, even when it makes known 
the existence of mind, whether created or uncreated. So that, 
from the position of our author, we are inevitably landed in 
the gloom of universal Scepticism. How does he save us from 
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this frightful consequence? “But that mind,” he continues, 
“that the sentient principle—that the thing or being we call 
I and we, and which thinks, feels, reasons—should have no 
existence, is a contradiction in terms.” ‘True: if we take the 
existence of mind for granted at the same time that we deny 
its existence, we are certainly guilty of a contradiction in 
terms. We would not be understood by this remark to adopt 
the hackneyed and false objection which has been made against 
what Des Cartes has said respecting the manner in which we 
ascertain the existence of mind. Des Cartes int@nded no syl- 
logism, and therefore could have been guilty of no petitio prin- 
cipii. He merely intended by his cogito ergo sum, to express 
that the fact of thinking reveals being—it is not reasoning, but 
reason itself. But would it not be equally a contradiction in 
terms, to say that matter—that the thing which makes an im- 
pression on our sentient nature—has no existence? It is evi- 
dent from this passage, as well as from other parts of his work, 
that Lord Brougham had no clear and definite idea of the 
manner in which we become acquainted with the existence either 
of mind or of matter. Indeed, he expressly asserts in the 
fourth section, (surprising as it may seem,) “ that the existence 
of mind is made known by a process of inductive reason- 
ing !” 

But, to drop this subject, we shall proceed to consider the 
question of our author: “Is there any reason whatever to 
draw from the constitution and habits of matter alone the 
proof that one Intelligent Cause formed and supports the uni- 
verse? Ought we not rather to consider the phenomena of 
mind as more peculiarly adapted to help the inquiry, and as 
bearing a nearer relation to the Great Intelligence which cre- 
ated and which maintains the system?’ We answer, Yes. 
But why? Will the argument from mind strengthen that from 
matter? We think not, although this is the only purpose for 
which it is used or recommended by Lord Brougham. 

And we think so, because the instances of design drawn 
from the world of matter are innumerable, and the evidence 
furnished by them is complete. As this evidence is open to 
the apprehension of every mind, it seems to us that we should 
not increase its effect by making use of a less palpable argu- 
ment, and one which is far more liable to cavil and objection. 
This is especially the case, as the proof of an Intelligent First 
Cause drawn from mind recommends itself principally to the 
impartial and candid—a class of persons with whom the Na- 
tural Theologian has not chiefly to do. When we point out 
the uses of any principle of the mind, how easy it is for such 
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persons, and indeed for many others, to reply, that the very 
operations which we ascribe to a principle of our mental con- 
stitution have arisen wholly from a regard to the purposes 
they subserve. How many theories are there, which suppose 
that the principles of our minds are not the workmanship of 
the Divine Hand, adapting them to certain ends and purposes; 
but that they are the results of our pursuing those ends. We 
are aware it may be said, that although it should be admitted 
the multiplied powers of the human mind have resulted from 
the useful ends pursued by us; yet such a magnificent and 
complicated result would be a wonderful display of the con- 
triving skill of its author; but it should be ubserved, that we 
are not speaking of the inherent value of the argument, but 
only of its effect. And, if we are not greatly mistaken, much 
of the evidence of design adduced by Lord Brougham might 
be avoided in the way we have mentioned. Butno one can sup- 
pose that the structure of the eye has been produced by the 
mind which employs it as the organ of vision. Is it wise, then, 
to incumber so impregnable a cause with the evidence drawn 
from the constitution of mind? And have not those theolo- 
gians acted wisely, who have excluded it from their immortal 
works? We should answer this question in the affirmative, 
if the existence of an Intelligent First Cause were the only 
truth to be established by the Natural Theologian. 

But he has, or ought to have, other positions to maintain, 
for which the material universe would afford him but a very 
slender foundation. When we, as Natural Theologians, leave 
the region of matter, and pass over into that of mind, it is not 
so much our intention to strengthen our former positions as to 
establish new ones. Bishop Butler, who has pointed out some 
beautiful instances of design in the constitution of mind, has 
given us at least one good reason why this branch of know- 
ledge should be still further cultivated ; and that is, that instan- 
ces of design gathered from the world of mind, not only 
serve the same purposes as those drawn from the world of 
matter, but they also possess the additional advantage of 
pointing out to us the path of duty. And we may add to this 
fine remark, (if indeed it be an addition,) that the mind is the 
only part of the creation from which we can learn the moral 
character of the Deity in such manner as to become impressed 
with the all-important conviction that it is our duty to seek 
his will wherever it may be revealed. The moral proofs of 
God, drawn from our intellectual and moral structure, have their 
chief value in other and higher respects than Lord Brougham 
seems to have apprehended. 
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It is true that every part of the universe bears the united 
traces of some of the attributes of God, but not of all; and it 
would seem as if we must look in a particular direction for the 
more striking displays of each particular attribute. If we 
would see the manifestations of his power, we must look 
abroad upon the fields of space, where the stupendous masses 
of countless worlds and systems are arranged in the most per- 
fect order, and wielded with as infinite ease as if they were so 
many atoms. Andif we would be impressed with the exhibi- 
tions of his wisdom, we should descend to the minuter parts of 
creation: for it has been justly remarked, that there is a more 
striking display of contriving skill in the structure of a single 
eye, than in the admirable mechanism of the heavens. We 
must remove from the region of dead, inert matter, however, if 
we would witness the exhibition of Divine goodness, and take 
a survey of that which is alive with sentient beings; or at 
least we must view the latter in connexion with the former. 
But the imperfect germ of our idea of the moral character of 
God, of his infinite holiness and justice, can be derived only 
from an examination of the moral constitution of our own 
species. The whole universe is one grand display of mind; 
but it is only upon the soul that God has stamped his own 
image. How beautifully has it been said, that the body repre- 
sents God as a house doth the builder, but the mind represents 
him as a son doth his father ! 

This image has been lost, but the evidence for the holiness 
of God remains unimpaired. ‘To the inherent pleasure of the 
virtuous and holy affections, so fully possessed and enjoyed by 
man before the fall, we have an additional testimony to the 
hatred of God against sin in the misery which is inseparable 
from every evil disposition. Nor is the testimony of conscience 
less unequivocal now than it was at first. It is prone, alas! 
too prone, to err; not only from defective light, but also infi- 
nitely liable to be perverted and blinded by prejudice and an 
evil heart. And even when it is rightly informed, although 
it never fails to raise the voice of authority, yet this voice is 
frequently too feeble to awe the inferior principles of our na- 
ture into submission. But these lamentable and melancholy 
facts do not weaken our inference respecting the holiness of 
that Being by whom this principle was planted in our minds. 
For, after all, conscience retains, amidst the ruins of our fallen 
nature, the immutable and awful characteristic of condemning, 
with supreme authority, whatever it apprehends to be wrong. 
Hence, we can see no hope of escaping the punishment of our 
guilt but that it is hid from the eye of God, or that he will be 
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less righteous in his judgment than is the vicegerent he has set 
up in our breast. And when these false grounds of hope are 
torn away in a system of Natural Theology, how irrefra- 
gible will be the conclusion that God will call us into account 
for every evil act and disposition—that we have to do with a 
Being of universal and immutable righteousness! Or, to ex- 
press the same conclusion in the language of Scripture, if our 
heart condemn us, GOD is greater than our hearts, and 
knoweth all things. 

Hence a great defect in those systems of Natural Theology 
from which the consideration of mind has been excluded. 
Take Paley for example. He has only exhibited the moral 
character of God in that attractive but partial aspect in which 
he causeth his sun to rise and his rain to fall upon the evil as 
well as-upon the good. Hence we are not surprised at the de- 
claration of a late writer in the Literary and Theological Re- 
view, that he could never peruse Paley’s chapter on the good- 
ness of God without feeling his belief in the necessity of a 
Divine revelation diminished. But this feeling, we will ven- 
ture to affirm, did not arise, as he supposed, from the cir- 
cumstance that Paley has exhibited too much, but from the 
fact that he has exhibited too little, of the character of the Di- 
vine Being. As his work stands, it can have no other prac- 
tical effect but that of lulling the sinner into a still more fatal se- 
curity, whilst he builds his hope of future life upon the good- 
ness of God. And every system of Natural Theology which 
merely sets forth the Divine goodness, while it says nothing 
of his holiness and justice, must necessarily fail to perform its 
high and legitimate function of leading men to Christianity. For 
this reason, although Dr. Paley’s work is truly incompara- 
ble as far as it goes, yet, as exceedingly defective, it should 
be regarded only as the foundation of a more complete system. 

Let such a system show God as conscience must lead us to 
view him, and ourselves as we are ; and then we shall see our 
need of Christianity. And just in proportion to the clearness 
and fulness with which it exhibits the moral perfections of the 
Deity, will be our feeling of the necessity of just such a reve- 
lation as that contained in the Scriptures. If Christianity re- 
announces the great truths of Natural Theology with so strong 
and fearful an emphasis, it is to prepare the way for that grand 
disclosure which is altogether peculiar to herself. If she reveal 
a God glorious in holiness ; if she point to the awful spectacle 
of a world lying in ruins; if she draw aside the veil from 
the everlasting condition of the righteous and the wicked ;— 
all this is but to prepare the way for the sublime proclamation, 
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which constitutes her own unrivalled and unapproachable gran- 
deur—“ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world!” And we have not so mean an opinion of the Chris- 
tian Revelation as to fear that her glory can ever be in the 
least impaired by the brightest disclosures of Natural Theolo- 
gy, even if it were not absurd to regard them as rivals. 

But to return to our author. We shall conclude our notice 
of this part of his work with an extract from his remarks on 
the “effect of habit upon our intellectual system,”—“ A practised 
orator will declaim in measured and various periods—will 
weave his dicourse into one texture—from parenthesis within 
parenthesis—excite the passions or move to laughter—take a 
turn in his discourse from an accidental interruption, making 
it the topic of his rhetoric for five minutes to come, and pur- 
suing, in like manner, the new illustrations to which it gives 
rise—mould his diction with a view to attain or to shun an 
epigrammatic point, or an alliteration, or a discord ; and all this 
with so much assured reliance on his own powers, and with 
such perfect ease to himself, that he shall even plan the next 
sentence while he is pronouncing off-hand the one he is en- 
gaged with, adapting each to the other, and shall look forward 
to the topic which is to follow and fit in the close of the one he is 
handling to be its introducer; nor shall any auditor be able to 
discover the least difference between all this and the portion of his 
speech which he has got by heart, or tell the transition from 
the one to the other.” Few persons will read this passage, 
perhaps, without fancying that the writer is thinking, or would 
have us think, of himself; and the more sensible among his 
admirers will be led to think that his peculiar powers were 
better adapted to the purposes of an orator than to those of 
a metaphysician. 

The fourth section treats of the argument a priori. Our 
author attacks this argument, in order to show that induction 
is not only a foundation, but that it is the only foundation, of 
Natural Theology. His first objection is this,—If the Being 
and attributes of God can be proved by reasoning a priori, 
it would follow that these are necessary truths—necessary 
in such a sense that it would be impossible to conceive their 
contraries. But this is opposed to our consciousness ; inas- 
much as “there is nothing at all-inconceivable in the Maker 
of the world existing as a Being of limited power and of mixed 
goodness, nay, of malevolence.” 

The inference that these truths must be necessary, in the 
sense above stated, if they can be demonstrated by reasoning 
a priori, is fairly chargeable not only upon Dr. Clark’s Demon- 
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stration, but also upon himself. “Demonstration,” he says, 
“is applicable to nothing but what is necessary in itself, ne- 
cessary in all times and places.” And as to his idea of a 
necessary being: “whatever has necessity of existence, can- 
not possibly, in any conception whatever, be supposed away.” 
“Tf space and duration necessarily remain, even after they are 
supposed to be taken away, and be not (as it is plain they are 
not) themselves substances; then the substance on whose ex- 
istence they depend, will necessarily remain likewise, even 
after it is supposed to be taken away; which shows that sup- 
position to be impossible and contradictory.” 'Thus is the 
necessary existence of the Deity proved; and we are told that 
it is impossible to suppose him not to exist. Is it not won- 
derful, that such a conclusion did not strike Dr. Clarke as being 
directly contradicted by the clearest testimony of conscious- 
ness ? 

So, in like manner, if the moral attributes of God can be 
deduced from his natural perfections, it would be as impossible 
for us to conceive the contrary, as it would be, after we had 
demonstrated the theorem, to conceive that the square on the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is not equal to the sum 
of the squares on the two other sides. But, as Dr. Clarke himself 
has said in another place, if the moral attributes of God were 
necessary, it would be as impossible for us to thank him for 
his goodness as for his power. We believe that the goodness 
of God is necessary in one sense—we believe that he neces- 
sarily manifests and communicates his goodness to his crea- 
tures, in as far as they are capable of receiving it, because he 
possesses the attribute of goodness in himself; but this is a 
very different thing from the necessary existence of this attri- 
bute. If the Divine goodness were necessary in this last sense, 
we agree with Dr. Clarke (so happily inconsistent with him- 
self) that the above-mentioned consequence would follow. For 
this reason we believe, that if such a connexion does really 
exist between the natural and moral perfections of the Deity, 
we are not permitted to discover it ; inasmuch as such a truth 
might, in our present state of ignorance and darkness, be at- 
tended with pernicious consequences. 

But whether it has been thus graciously withheld from us 
or not, we protest against the common remark, that if we had 
sufficient knowledge, there is no doubt but that such a connex- 
ion could be shown to exist; and also against the kindred ob- 
servation of President Edwards, “that if we had light and 
comprehension of mind sufficient,” we should see “a great ab- 
surdity in denying Being in general, and in imagining an eter- 
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nal, absolute, and universal nothing.” What is this but to 
believe in the truth of a proposition for which we at the same 
time confess that we have not sufficient evidence? If we 
have any evidence for either of these propositions, why not 
let it be adduced? And if we have none, why not withhold 
our assent? For why should any thing be believed except 
just in so far as we have evidence for it ? 

The second objection of our author to Dr. Clarke’s argu- 
ment is, that it supposes time to be a quality, which is absurd : 
time being no more a quality than our ideas of absent per- 
sons and things are qualities. And here also we are disposed 
to agree with him. But not so, when he says, “ that the ex- 
istence of certain ideas in our minds cannot be the foundation 
on which to build a conclusion that any thing external exists ;” 
for if we cannot infer the existence of any thing external from 
the existence of certain ideas in our minds, it is evident that 
we have no reason whatever to believe in the existence of an 
external world. 

Again, he says, “If space is to be deemed a quality, and if 
infinite space be the quality of an infinite being, finite space 
must also be a quality, and must, by parity of reason, be the 
quality of finite being. Of what being? Here is a cube of 
one foot within an exhausted receiver, or a cylinder of half 
an inch diameter and three high in the Torricellian vacuum. 
What is the being of whom that squaré and that cylindrical 
space are to be deemed as qualities ?” 

It is worthy of remark, that Bishop Butler employed an ar- 
gument very like this of Lord Brougham’s against Dr. Clarke. 
“Space, I own,” says he, “is in one sense a property of the 
self-existent substance ; but, in the same sense, it is also a pro- 
perty of all other substances. The only difference is in re- 
spect to the quantity. And since every part of space is neces- 
sary as well as the whole ; every substance, consequently, must 
be self-existent, because it has this self-existent property belong- 
ing to it.” Bishop Butler admits that space is a property of 
the self-existent substance, which Lord Brougham denies ; but 
both of their arguments proceed on the supposition, that if 
space be a property of the self-existent substance, it must in the 
same sense be a property of all other substances ; the difference 
being only in regard to the quantity. But Dr. Clarke answers : 
“ Space is a property of the self-existent substance ; but not of 
any other substance. A\) other substances are in space, and 
are penetrated by it: but the self-existent substance is not in 
space, nor penetrated by it, but is itself (if I may so speak) the 
substratum of space, the ground of the existence of space and 
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duration itself.” This curious observation suggested this reply 
to Bishop Butler: “'To say he (the Creator) exists in space, 
after the same manner that other substances do, (somewhat 
like which I too rashly asserted in my last,) perhaps would 
be placing the Creator too much on a level with the crea- 
ture; or however it is not plainly and evidently true.” If 
this be not true, as it is the supposition on which Lord Brough- 
am’s argument is founded, so his argument must fall to the 
round. 

But we allude to this controversy here, principally because 
the argument of Dr. Clarke, which was the occasion of it, has 
been modified and altered by Bishop Butler, and adopted into 
his Analogy. But even in its lessexceptionable form, as presented 
by this. most cautious of all reasoners, we are inclined to doubt 
whether it can be maintained. “ We find within ourselves,” says 
Butler, “the idea of infinity, i. e. immensity and eternity, impos- 
sible, even in imagination, to be removed out of being. We seem 
to discern intuitively that there must and cannot but be some- 
what, external to ourselves, answering this idea, or the arche- 
type of it. And from hence (for ¢his abstract, as much as any 
other, implies a concrete) we conclude that there is, and can- 
not but be, an infinite and immense eternal Being, existing 
_ to all design contributing to his existence, and exclusive 
of it.” 

Now, we have already said, and it is evident, that we can 
infer the existence of certain external things from the existence 
of certain ideas in our minds; but what sort of ideas are those 
which imply corressponding objective realities in nature? We 
answer—none but simple ideas; for complex ideas may be 
purely chimerical. Then let us suppose, that the idea of eter- 
nity and immensity is a simple one, and that it may be express- 
ed by the single term infinity or infinitude. Does this simple 
idea infer the existence of an infinite Being, just as any other 
abstract implies a concrete? We cannot see why it should ; 
for, in the first place, we cannot see why the idea of infinity 
should imply the existence of any thing but infinity itself ; 
which is a very different thing from an infinite being. And, 
in the second place, if a simple idea or abstract infers the ex- 
ternal existence of something corresponding to it, it is because 
this simple idea or abstract was derived from the external 
“concrete ;” but no one will pretend that our idea of infinity 
is derived from an infinite Being, and therefore his existence 
cannot be inferred from the’ existence of such an idea. - It will 
not be pretended that the idea of infinity is derived from the 
infinite Being, because this would destroy the argument which 
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supposes that our knowledge of the existence of the latter is 
derived from the former. 

In this section one more interesting question is brought be- 
fore the mind—a question which we wish somewhat more 
fully to discuss; and that is, can the moral attributes of God 
be deduced from his natural perfections? Lord Brougham 
thinks not; but how is this opinion established by him? Let 
us see his argument: “It is truly astonishing to find so pro- 
found a thinker, and, generally speaking, so accurate a rea- 
soner, actually supposing that he can deduce from the propo- 
sition that a self-existent. being must have existed from all 
time, this other proposition, that, therefore, this being must be 
infinitely wise, and that he ‘must of necessity be a being of 
infinite goodness, justice, and truth, and all other moral per- 
fections, such as become the supreme governor and judge of 
the world.” With the general texture of this argument we 
have at present nothing to do, further than to show how little it 
can by possibility deserve the name either of an argument 4 
priorz, or be regarded as the demonstration of a necessary 
truth. For surely, prior to all experience, no one could ever 
know that there were such things as either judges or gover- 
nors; and without the previous idea of a finite or worldly 
ruler and judge, we could never gain any idea of an eternal 
and infinitely just ruler and judge.” 

This is the reasoning by which Lord Brougham shows that 
the argument of Dr. Clarke is founded upon induction. It is 
applied to several particulars ; but we shall confine our atten- 
tion to the single question—Can the goodness of God be de- 
duced from his natural perfections? For if we can show that 
his reasoning is unsound with respect to this point, our re- 
marks may be easily extended by every reader to all the rest. 
With reference to this single point, his argument stands thus :—— 
we could never have formed the idea of a perfectly good be- 
ing if we had never seen beings of limited and imperfect 
goodness in our own world; or we could never have formed 
the idea of infinite goodness if we had not observed an imper- 
perfect and limited goodness in our own species. And hence 
the demonstration of Dr. Clarke is founded upon experience, 
and can in no propriety of speech be called an @ priori argu- 
ment ; a purely a priori argument it certainly isnot. If Lord 
Brougham means (what his reasoning clearly implies), that 
every argument which could not have been framed until we 
had first observed something within ourselves or around us, 
his whole discourse might have been compressed into the com- 
pass of a single sentence. For it is perfectly evident that no 
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argument whatever could have been framed by the human 
mind if it had never been furnished with a single idea from 
observation and consciousness. 

No man in his senes will deny that we derive the idea of good- 
ness from an observation of our moral constitution ; but does 
it follow that the infinite goodness of God could not be de- 
duced from his natural perfections? The inference of Lord 
Brougham would have appeared to himself to be a gross and 
palpable non sequiter if he had stated it in this form: the idea 
of infinite goodness could‘never have been arrived at by us, if 
we had not in the first place observed somewhat of the same 
quality among men; and therefore the infinite and perfect 
goodness of the Divine Being cannot be deduced from his 
natural attributes. Dr. Clarke was not considering the origin 
of the idea of infinite goodness; nor did he suppose that we 
owed it to his deduction. As he was seeking a necessary con- 
nexion between the all-sufficiency and the infinite moral perfec- 
tions of the Deity; so his argument supposed the previous 
existence of these two ideas. 

We are aware that this part of the Demonstration in ques- 
tion, as well as every other, has been frequently attacked ; but 
we do not know that it has ever been shown to rest upon in- 
duction. On the other hand, Dr. Chalmers, who has treated 
every other portion ofthe argument 4 priori with infinite scorn, 
and imperiously trampled it under foot, has acknowledged this 
part of it to be sound, and adopted it into his recent publica- 
tion on Natural Theology. And it is well known that Presi- 
dent Edwards has, more than once in the course of his works, 
attempted to deduce the infinite holiness of the Godhead from 
his all-sufficiency. We have neither the work of Dr. Clarke 
nor the Natural Theology of Dr. Chalmers before us ; but the 
argument of these distinguished philosophers cannot be more 
concisely and better expressed than in the language of Ed- 
wards :—“ God being infinite in power and knowledge,” says 
he, “he must be self-sufficient and all-sufficient; therefore it 
impossible he should be under any temptation to do any thing 
amiss ; for he can have no end in doing it.” 

Now, the question is, not whether this argument is sound, 
but whether it should be considered as an a priori argument. 
As such, we object to it for three reasons. In the first place, 
it only proves that God can never do any thing amiss. But 
the abstaining to do wrong, merely because of no temptation 
or motive, is not the principle of goodness. The argument 
does not distinguish between external acts and the principles 
from which they flow. A man with the most evil dispositions 
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would never act amiss but from ignorance or temptation ; and 
if he were raised above the influence of these, by the possession 
of infinite knowledge and entire freedom from every want, he 
would never do any thing amiss, even although his evil dispo- 
sitions should remain with him. But, secondly, the argument 
does not even prove that God may not do wrong : it takes for 
granted the thing it sets out to prove. It supposes that an all- 
s'ifficient Being is above all temptation to aet amiss; Lut if 
such a being were possessed of such malignity as to love mis- 
chief, as such, this alone would be a sufficient temptation to 
him to break over the sacred.bounds of goodness and order. 
‘Thirdly, it is founded upon a very extensive induction, from 
facts of human nature transferred to the Divine. This in- 
duction usually lies concealed in the form of the argument, 
and, imperceptibly, imparts to it all its strength and conclu- 
siveness ; but it will make its appearance if we state the argu- 
ment in this form: we have never seen any being act wrong 
but from the influence of ignorance or temptation ; and there- 
fore, it is impossible for the Supreme Being to do any thing 
amiss, because he is infinitely raised above all want and blind- 
ness. ‘This is evidently reasoning from the nature of man, as 
ascertained by a very extensive induction, up to the nature of 
his Creator. And if we had been differently constituted, so that 
we could every where see our fellow men pursuing evil, as 
such, (which some believe is even now sometimes the case), 
the argument in question would fall to the ground. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this division of Lord 
Brougham’s Discourse with the excellent observation of the 
author, “ 'That after we have, by the argument a posteriori, 
satisfied ourselves of the existence of an intelligent cause, we 
naturally connect with this eause those impressions which we 
have derived from the contemplation of infinite space and end- 
less duration ; and hence we clothe with the attributes of im- 
mensity and eternity the awful Being whose existence has 
been proved by a more rigorous process of investigation.” 
A similar remark will apply to the celebrated argument for the 
Being and attributes of God usually ascribed to Des Cartes. 
For if the idea of the most perfect Being, which every mind is 
eapable of forming, does not prove the existence of such a 
Being, it at least shows that the Almighty has been careful to 
prepare a place for himself in the sanctuary of the human 
breast. 

The fifth section treats of the probable designs of the Deity 
With respect to the future destiny of his creatures ; the means 
of investigating which are, according to our author, derived 
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from two sources—the nature of the human mind and the at- 
tributes of the Creator. How far these are independent sources 
of light and information we shall not stop to inquire, but pro- 
ceed at once to consider our author’s remarks under the first 
branch or subdivision, namely,—The Psycological argu- 
ment, or evidence of the Deity’s designs drawn from the na- 
ture of mind. 

In handling this subject, Lord Brougham sets out on the 
supposition that the cause of Natural Theology must be aban- 
doned in case the soul can be shown to be material, or to de- 
pend for its existence upon any conformation of material par- 
ticles. In his own language, “'The immateriality of the soul 
is at the foundation of all the doctrines relating to its future 
state. If it consists of material parts, or if it consists of any 
modification of matter, or if it is inseparably connected with 
any combination of material elements, we have no reason 
whatever for believing that it can survive the existence of 
the physical part of our frame; on the contrary, its destruc- 
tion seems to follow as a necessary consequence of the disso- 
lution of the body.” 

We do not quote this passage for the purpose of showing 
how carelessly his Lordship heaps ideas together, but only to 
bring forward the supposition upon which his whole argu- 
ment proceeds. It is very true, that if the existence of the 
soul is inseparably connected with any particular combination 
of matter, it must cease to exist, and not only seem to do so, 
as soon as the dissolution of such combination or arrangement 
takes place. But this conclusion, even if materialism were 
true, would not destroy the doctrines relative to a future state. 
As Natural Theologians, we make no such concession. 
Thank God we are no materialists. We loathe the doctrine. 
Yet we can say to the materialist, even though your hypothe- 
sis were sound, we may still exist in a future state of happi- 
ness or of misery. The power which produced the human 
body, and thereby ~~ rise, as you suppose, to all the wonder- 
ful phenomena of our being, may reproduce the same in 
another world, and cause it to exist without end; and it is 
evident that you proceed on a false supposition when you 
suppose that the dissolution of the body necessarily implies 
the everlasting destruction of the soul. 

But having taken the low ground above stated, it became 
necessary for his Lordship to prove the immateriality of the 
soul. As this is a question of great interest, let us endeavour 
to weigh his arguments. The first reason he adduces is, 
“That if a particular combination of matter gives birth to 
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what we call mind, this is an operation altogether peculiar and 
unexampled. We have no instance of it; we know of no 
case in which the combination of certain elements produces 
something quite different, not only from each of the ingredients, 
but also different from the whole compound.” 

In order to make his argument good, Lord Brougham is 
obliged to take for granted that the materialist maintains that 
by matter being arranged in a particular way, there is produc- 
ed both the organized body “and something different from it, 
and having not one of its properties.” But he must needs be 
a very silly materialist who should thus maintain the very 
position against which he contends. He would rather say, 
(if he had but an ordinary share of intellect,) “’'The pheno- 
mena which you attribute to a peculiar substance, different 
in kind from matter, and which you call mind, we ascribe to 
the material organization of the body: we deny that there is 
any thing produced different from this organization, and when 
you take this for granted, you assume the very point in dis- 
pute between us.” ‘The reader will be apt to suppose that we 
do his Lordship injustice, unless he be acquainted with the 
fact that it is almost an habitual thing with him to vitiate a 
good argument by slipping in an element of his own. 

The next paragraph is a literary curiosity. It is designed 
to prove that the doctine of the materialist is contradicted by 
the most plain and certain deductions of experience. For this 
purpose he considers the nature and certainty of the evidence 
which we have for the existence of mind. Let us follow him 
step by step. In the first place he asserts that this evidence is 
“wholly independent of the qualities or the existence of mat- 
ter ;” which remark shows, what we have already said, that 
his Lordship had not a correct idea of the manner in which 
we become acquainted with the existence of mind. “It is not 
only as strong and conclusive,” he continues, “as the evidence 
which makes us believe in the existence of matter, but more 
strong and conclusive ; the steps of the demonstration are 
fewer ; the truth to which they conduct the reason is less re- 
mote from the axiom--the intuitive or self-evident position 
whence the demonstration springs.” This, now, is pleasant ! to 
hear a man who makes any pretensions to mental science, 
asserting that either the existence of mind or of matter is ascer- 
tained by a demonstration springing from an intuitive or self- 
evident position! We should really like to know what are the 
steps of this demonstration, and what is the self-evident truth 
upon which it is based ; and we should also be glad to learn, 
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whether his Lordship regards it as a mathematical or an in- 
ductive demonstration. 

“ We believe,” he says again, “that matter exists because it 
makes a certain impression upon our senses ; that is, because it 
produces a certain change or a certain effect ; and we argue, and 
argue justly, that this effect must have a cause, though the proof 
is by no means so clear that this cause is something external to 
ourselves.” Here the existence of matter is demonstrated! The 
self-evident truth from which it springs, is the fact that matter 
makes an impression upon the senses, and the process of the 
demonstration is, that every effect must have a cause! Who 
ever heard before of a demonstration of one step? But, sup- 
posing there could be a demonstration of only one step, being 
equivalent to a self-evident truth ; yet how could it be said to 
contain more steps than that by which the existence of mind 
is demonstrated? Let us examine and compare. 

“ We know the existence of mind,” the author continues, 
“by our consciousness of, or reflection on, what passes within 
us, and our own existence as sentient and thinking beings 
implies the existence of the mind which has sense and 
thought. To know, therefore, that we are, and that we think, 
implies a knowledge of the soul’s existence.” 

One would have supposed, that to know that we are, is very 
nearly the same thing as—to know that we are, and that we 
scarcely needed to infer the one from the other. This, then, 
appears to be a demonstration of no step at all, and conse- 
quently the above demonstration of only one step may be re- 
garded as more than a hundred times as long. But we shall 
pass over the intermediate blunders, and come at once to the 
concluding part of this remarkable paragraph : 

“ That all around us should only be the creatures of our fancy, 
no one can affirm to be impossible. But that mind—that which re. 
members, compares, imagines; in a word, that which thinks—that 
of the existence of which we are perpetually conscious—that which 
cannot but exist, if we exist—that which can make its own opera- 
tions the subject of its own thoughts ; that this should have no ex. 
istence, is both impossible, and, indeed, a contradiction in terms. 
We have, therefore, evidence of the strictest kind, induction of facts 
the most precise and unerring, to justify the conclusion that the 
mind exists, and is different from and independent of matter alto- 
gether.” 

We will not wear out the reader’s patience by dissecting 
every part of this ridiculous passage, and by laying open all 
that it contains of silly parallogism. The truth he aims to 
prove we have no doubt of: the argument is needless, and bad 
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if there were need of one. As to the author’s pretension that 
the argument for the soul’s existence is stronger than that for 
the existence of matter, we have only to say, that as he has 
made it out, it is precisely thesame. To say that matter—that 
which possesses extension and figure—that which makes va- 
rious impressions upon the senses, upon the taste, the touch, 
and the smell—to say that this does not exist, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Indeed, if we assume the existence of any 
thing, whether of matter or of mind, at the same time that we 
deny its existence, we are certainly guilty of a contradiction 
in terms. Perhaps there is not even a materialist so absurd as 
to deny the proposition, “ that we cannot but exist, if we do 
exist.” But, what is most remarkable in this part of the work 
is, that in the same paragraph we are furnished with no less 
than four distinct methods by which we come to a knowledge 
of the mind’s existence. At one time the being of the mind is 
made by a demonstration based upon a self-evident truth ; at 
another, it is itself an intuitive truth, so that it cannot be de- 
nied without a contradiction in terms ; then again, it is a simple 
fact seen in the light of consciousness ; and, finally, it is ascer- 
tained by an “induction of facts the most precise and unerring.” 

Our author next proceeds with some remarks, which we shall 
consider before we conclude with this sub-division of his work. 

“'The mind’s independence of matter,” he says, “and capa- 
city of existence without it, appears to be strongly illustrated 
by whatever shows the entire diversity of its constitution. 
The inconceivable rapidity of its operations is, perhaps, the 
most striking feature of the diversity; and there is no doubt 
that this rapidity increases in proportion as the interference of 
the senses is withdrawn—that is, the influence of the body is 
withdrawn.” Strange as it may seem, our author, in order to 
illustrate the above position, has taken his facts from those 
cases in which the mind is set in motion by bodily sensations. 
In order to show the rapidity of the mind’s operations 
when it is withdrawn from the influence of the body, as in 
sleep, he speaks of the changes through which it is carried by 
a bottle of warm water applied to the feet, the puncture of a 
pin, or the firing of a gun! 

Another argument in favour of the mind’s independence of 
matter, is drawn from the well-known fact, that all the powers 
of the mind are often observed to improve until the age of 
sixty and upwards, long after the body has begun to decline. 
But “the strongest of all the arguments,” according to our au- 
thor, “both for the separate existence of the mind, and for its 
surviving the body, remains, and it is founded on the strictest 
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induction of facts:” namely, “the body is constantly under- 
going change in all its parts.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the proof which Lord Brougham 
regards as the strongest of all others for the soul’s surviving 
the stroke of death to the body, is considered by Dugald 
Stewart as only worthy of being mentioned in connection with 
more weighty arguments. This difference has arisen from an 
inattention, on the part of Lord Brougham, to a very obvious 
distinction, or rather from an express and positive rejection of 
it. According to any scheme of materialism, the soul does not 
consist in the particles of matter themselves, but in a peculiar 
conformation and arrangement of them. Hence, supposing the 
doctrine of the materialist to be true, it is the dissolution of 
this peculiar organization which implies the destruction of the 
soul; and it may continue to exist, though the particles of the 
body should give place to others with the speed of lightning, 
provided its organization be preserved. This is a plain dis- 
tinction ; and, at the beginning of the present section, it is 
recognized by our author himself: 

“Now, it is to the peculiar conformation and arrangement, and 
not to the matter itself, that the soul is considered as belonging by 
any theory of materialism, there being none of the theories of the 
materialist so absurd as to make the total mass of particles them- 
selves, independent of their arrangement, the seat of the soul.” 

But when his Lordship’s argument requires it, he does the 
very thing which he supposes no materialist would be so absurd 
as to do—that is, he expressly denies that there is any difference 
between the particles of the body and the total destruction of 
its organization. 

“ The argument is, that we know of no instance where the mind has 
been known to exist after the death of the body. Now here is ex- 
actly the instance desiderated—it being manifest that the same pro- 
cess which takes place more suddenly at death, is taking place more 
gradually, but as effectually in the result, during the whole life ; and 
that death itself does not more completely resolve the body into its 
elements, and form it into new combinations, than living fifteen or 
twenty years does destroy, by like resolution and combination, the 
self.same body.” 

And again, while comparing the perpetual change which the 
particles of the body undergo with the destruction of the bodily 
organization by death, he says : 

“The phenomena are precisely the same, and the operations are 
performed in like manner, though with different degrees of expedi- 
tion. Now, all would believe in the separate existence of the soul 
if they had experience of its existence apart from the body, But 
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the facts referred to prove that it does exist apart from one body 
with which it once was united; and though it was in union with 
another, yet as it is not adherent to the same, it is shown to have 
an existence separate from, and independent of, that body. So all 
would believe in the soul’s surviving the body, if after the body’s 
death its existence were made manifest. But the facts referred to prove 
that after the body’s death, that is, after the chronic dissolution which 
the body undergoes during life, the mind continues to exist as before. 
Hence, then, we have the proof so much desiderated—the existence 
of the soul after the dissolution of the bodily frame with which it 
was connected. The two cases cannot, in any soundness of rea- 
soning, be distinguished.” 


We have now considered, somewhat in detail, our author’s 
arguments for the immateriality of the soul as well as for its 
immortality ; for it should be observed, that it is his custom to 
keep several questions in hand at the same time, and to discuss 
them alternately or together, just as may be most convenient 
at the moment. But we have separated and reserved his prin- 
cipal argument for the soul’s immortality, which we shall pro- 
ceed to consider. Let us suppose, then, that our author has 
clearly and satisfactorily proved the immateriality of the soul, 
and then inquire—how has he deduced from hence its immor- 
tality ? 

He affirms that we can form no conception of annihilation ; 
that when we speak of the mind’s being annihilated, “we use a 
term to which no precise meaning can be attached by our 
imagination ;” that “what we are wont to call destruction, 
means only change of form and resolution into parts.” “ But, 
for example of the changes undergone by matter, we should 
not even have any notion of destruction or annihilation ;” and 
because this is “an idea altogether above our comprehension,” 
because we can form no “conception of the mind which we 
now know to exist ceasing to be,” he infers the impossibility 
of its annihilation. 

To this reasoning we have several objections. In the first 
place Lord Brougham denies that we have any idea of anni- 
hilation only because we have never witnessed any thing more 
than the resolution of matter into its parts : but this is to pro- 
ceed on the supposition that all our ideas are derived from the 
senses. Besides, when Lord Brougham says that annihilation 
is inconceivable, he must always be understood to mean that 
we cannot, to use his own language, “conceive the way in 
which it is effected.” But shall we doubt the possibility of a 
fact, because we cannot conceive the how of that fact? Our 
author has himself condemned this common but unphilosophi- 
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cal practice. He has censured the ancient philosophers for 
denying the creation of matter out of nothing, because they 
were unable to conceive “ the way in which it was effected.” 
But, surely, it is as reasonable to deny the creation of matter 
because we cannot comprehend how it is, as it is, for the same 
reason, to deny the annihilation of mind. Indeed, we might, 
on the same ground, deny the creation of mind itself; and 
thus, if our author’s argument is good for any thing, it not only 
proves the immortality of the soul, but it also proves that it 
must have existed from all eternity. 

“ But mind,” he admits, “is called into existence perpetually 
before our eyes ;” and he also admits that this may weaken 
the argument for the continued existence of the soul, because 
it may lead to the conclusion, that, as we see mind created, 
“ so it may be destroyed.” But we are of the opinion that this 
does more than weaken his argument: it absolutely destroys 
all its force. If mind may be called out of nothing into being, 
it may, by the same Almighty power, he dashed into its origi- 
nal nothingness. 

It is really curious to see how Lord Brougham meets this 
half-admitted objection. “The argument,” he replies, “ seems 
to gain in another direction more force than it loses in this; 
for nothing more strongly illustrates the diversity between 
mind and matter, or more strikingly shows that one is inde- 
pendent of the other.” Who can understand, that because 
mind is called into being now, and a particle of matter was 
created six thousand years ago, that this constitutes such a 
diversity in their nature as to render the annihilation of the 
one more difficult than that of the other? Must we suppose, 
in order to feel the force of his Lordship’s argument, that it is 
impossible for the Almighty to destroy matter, and that, too, only 
because it has been so long in existence ? 

But, supposing the author had proved the impossibility of the 
soul’s ceasing to exist, still this would not leave the doctrines re- 
lative to a future state on a secure and permanent foundation. 
Though his argument were as strong as adamant, it could not 
for a moment be supposed to prove, not only that the substance of 
the soul must continue to exist, but also that it must continue to 
exist in a state of conscious being, alive to the universe around it, 
and the heir of endless happiness or of woe. And if it may be 
insensible for ever, as we now see it is at times, this were, to all 
intents and purposes, as complete a negation of its being as 
could be desired by the worst of atheists. But we have wasted 
time with this foolish position and feeble argument in support 
of it. It is perfectly obvious that we can conceive of annihi- 
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lation, in the plain and only sense which the word can have 
in reference to this subject. We can conceive that we once 
did not exist—that we might not have existed—and that we 
may cease to exist. The only question is, what evidence we 
can find that we shall not cease to exist. 

With one or two remarks we shall take leave of this sub-di- 
vision of the Discourse. The author, by conceding too much 
to the materialist, has been compelled to dwell rather upon 
the nature of the mind, than, as he proposed, to exhibit the 
nature of the evidence from it in favour of the doctrines rela- 
tive to a future state. He has said much about the immate- 
riality of the soul ; but he has not deduced from this, nor from 
any other part of its nature, a single doctrine of Natural 'The- 
ology. He has not even attempted to deduce, from the nature 
of the mind, a single argument in favour of a future judgment, 
or for the separate conditions of the righteous and the wicked. 
Where, then, has he given us the “evidence of the Deity’s 
designs drawn from the nature of the mind?” ‘To our percep- 
tion he has not given one particle. 

We now come to the author’s second, or moral argument, or 
evidence of the Deity’s designs drawn from his attributes in 
connexion with the condition of the species. 

When we reason about the designs of the Creator, the 
argument certainly requires, as his Lordship remarks, to 
be handled in an humble and submissive spirit. This 
is especially the case when we proceed to draw conclu- 
sions from the nature of the Divine attributes. In order 
to reason legitimately or safely upon such grounds, it is neces- 
sary that we should. be able to embrace in our minds the 
eternal and unlimited government of God, to comprehend, at 
one glance, all its innumerable parts and relations and depen- 
dencies. For example, it is very easy for the unbeliever to 
conclude, from the goodness of God, that there is not an eter- 
nity of future punishment. But with just as good reason 
might he conclude that there is neither pain nor any other 
evil in this world; or that a Being of infinite goodness would 
not have created men, whom he foreknew would, by their own 
misconduct, destroy their whole temporal interest, and sink 
themselves beneath the rest of their species. 'Thus, by carry- 
ing out the argument of the infidel, we are forced into a con- 
clusion diametrically opposed to some of the most impressive 
facts around us; and if the veil could be removed from the 
world of spirits, he might see, for ought that he knows, that 
his hasty and presumptuous conclusion stands out directly in 
the face of the most awful and tremendous reality in the uni- 
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verse. We would not say, with some, that the argument from 
the attributes of God is, in every case, good for nothing ; 
but we will say, that it should be conducted with the most 
extreme caution as well as with the most profound humility. 
The importance of this remark is strongly illustrated by the 
following argument of our author. 

“The contemplation of the Deity’s goodness, as deduced 
from the great preponderance of instances in which benevo- 
lent design is exhibited, when accompanied with a considera- 
tion of the feelings and wishes of the human mind, gives rise 
to the first argument which is usually adduced in vou of 
the immortality of the soul. There is nothing more universal 
or more constant than the strong desire of immortality which 
possesses the mind, and, compared with which, its other wishes 
and solicitudes are but faint and occasional. That a benevo- 
lent being should have implanted this propensity without the 
intention of gratifying it, and to serve no very apparent pur- 
pose, unless it be the proving that it is without an object, ap- 
pears difficult to believe: for certainly the instinctive fear of 
death would have served all the purposes of self-preservation 
without any desire of immortality being connected with it, 
although there can be no doubt that this desire, or at least the 
anxiety about our future destiny, is intimately related to our 
dread of dissolution.” A similar argument is drawn from the 
tender affections, which are so powerful and so universal in 
their operations. We have no wish to quarrel with this view, 
only it must be taken at its just value. It gives no cer- 
tainty. If we may infer the actwal immortality of the soul 
from the strong desire that possesses the mind, we may, in 
like manner, conclude that all men will be happy in a future 
state, since the desire of happiness is also universal and pow- 
erful in its operation. If Lord Brougham’s argument be taken 
as establishing this point, an equally valid one might be built 
to prove the position just intimated; nay, to prove that we 
are very much mistaken when we suppose that our species are 
subject to misery in this life, or that we may pluck down tem- 
poral ruin upon ourselves. In truth, the deep-seated and un- 
extinguishable desire of happiness, when viewed in connexion 
with the goodness of God, only goes to show, if it goes thus 
far, that the attainment of happiness is possible, whilst the ul- 
timate possession of it may be made to depend upon the fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions on our part. So, likewise, the argu- 
ment drawn from “this longing after immortality” can in 
strictness only lead us to believe that the soul may, or proba- 
bly will, exist for ever; whilst, for ought that we know, we 
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may forfeit our very being, by neglecting to comply with the 
conditions on which it may have been suspended. ‘Thus far 
the argument is supported by the whole analogy of nature ; 
but beyond this, it is not only unsound, but also destructive to 
the great interests of morality and religion. 

The remaining arguments in this part of our author’s dis- 
course are such as are commonly employed to prove the dec- 
trine of a future state. The first is drawn from the unequal 
distribution of rewards and punishments in this world, and 
the second from the universal prevalence of religion. The fact 
is also noticed, that our existence in a future state is not at all 
contrary to the analogies of nature; but, on the contrary, that 
it is of a piece with innumerable transformations around us. 

The sixth section treats of Lord Bacon’s doctrine of final 
causes. In handling this subject, our author shows, first, that 
the judgment which Lord Bacon pronounced has been misun- 
derstood by those who have looked only at particular opinions 
without duly regarding the connexion in which they stand; 
and, secondly, that he may very probably have conceived a 
prejudice against the study of final causes, from the abuses to 
which a misplaced affectation for it had given rise in some of 
the ancient schools of philosophy. We shall not follow the 
remarks under these heads, since the same subject has been so 
fully and so satisfactorily discussed by Mr. Stewart and other 
writers of eminence. 

But our author has fallen into one mistake with regard to 
the opinion of Lord Bacon, which is by far too common to be 
passed over in silence. Bacon uses the expression “final 
causes” in a very different sense from that in which it is ever 
employed at the present day. When we speak of searching 
out the cause of a thing, we frequently mean nothing more 
than the ascertaining of the general fact under which it may 
be arranged, or the class of facts to which it belongs. This 
mode of expression is carried out by Lord Bacon; so that he 
speaks of final causes, when he alludes to what we would call 
ultimate facts or principles. Whoever will consult his works,* 
may see that this is the sense in which he uses the expression, 
when Lord Brougham supposes that he speaks disparagingly 
of the study of final causes. 

“'That Lord Bacon speaks disparagingly of the inquiry con- 
cerning final causes, both when he handles it didactically, and 
when he mentions it incidentally, is admitted. He enumerates 
it among the errors that spring from the restlessness of the 


* Nov. Org. lib. 1. aph. 48. 
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mind, (impotentia mentis,) which forms the fourth class of the 
idols of the species, (tdola tribus,) or causes of false philoso- 
phy connected with the peculiarities of the human constitu- 
tion.” In the passage to which his Lordship here refers, and 
to which we have just referred, Lord Bacon is speaking of that 
restlessness of the mind by which it is for ever prone to rise 
too rapidly from particulars to general principles. 

Using the phrase in this sense, of course we might expect 
him to condemn the too great haste and precipitancy with 
which we are prone to grasp at “ final causes,” when it was 
the great object of his immortal labors to correct this incurable 
tendency of the human mind. Throughout the whole course 
of the Novum Organum, he cautions us with the utmost elo- 
quence against this same restlessness of mind, by which we 
are led to rise too rapidly in the process of generalization ; or, 
to speak more accurately, by which we too readily adopt our 
own generalizations as established truths, and rest satisfied 
with them. 

In the same sense, but to a much worse purpose, are the 
words in question used by Laplace in a passage quoted from 
his writings by Mr. Whewell. He supposes that the argument 
from final causes has been weakened by the progress and dis- 
coveries of science, and that it will continue to lose its force 
as philosophy advances. ‘Thus, he supposes that Newton has 
greatly diminished the force of this argument by resolving 
many final causes into one more general, and by having in 
this way removed them to the limits of the solar system. How 
little must Laplace have known about the argument for an 
Intelligent First Cause, when the mention of a final cause sug- 
gested no other idea to his mind but that of a law of Nature! 
He seems never to have imagined that the strong-hold of the 
theist lies, not in the laws which God has ordained for the go- 
vernment of his creatures, but in the infinite skill which he has 
displayed by making, without number, the most complicated 
arrangements of means, so as to accomplish the purposes of his 
wisdom in perfect conformity with those laws. And he affords 
a striking illustration of the excellent remark of Dr. Chalmers, 
that atheists escape the overwhelming amount of evidence in 
favor of an Intelligent First Cause, by confining their attention 
exclusively to the laws of Nature ; as if they furnished the only 
proofs of design. If he had conceived of final causes in the 
proper sense of the words, it would have puzzled him to con- 
ceive how two or more of them could be resolved into one. 

In the seventh section, after making a few remarks on the 
subject of scientific arrangement, the author gives us the fol- 
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lowing threefold classification of the truths of every science : 
1. “ The truths which it teaches relative to the constitution and 
action of matter or of mind; 2. The truths which it teaches 
relative to theology ; and, 3. The application of both classes of 
truths to practical uses, physical or moral.” This division he 
has illustrated by an example. 

But, he supposes, it may be objected to on the ground that 
it omits one of the objects of scientific investigation—namely, 
the explanation of phenomena. In order to meet this objection, 
our author denies that there is any real difference between the 
discovery of general truths and the explanation of phenomena 
by them; or, in other words, that there is any difference be- 
tween analysis and synthesis in the sciences of contingent truth. 
Both processes, he contends, are made up of the same steps, 
and there is no difference between them, except that these steps 
are taken in an inverse order. To make this point good against 
the commonly received distinction, Lord Brougham lays great 
stress upon the circumstance, that the facts employed in any 
analysis, and leading to the establishment of a general truth, 
might themselves have been explained by that general truth, 
provided it had first been established in some other way. But 
we confess we cannot see that the two processes in question 
should be regarded as one and the same, merely because the 
same phenomena may be indiscriminately made the subject 
matter of either of them. 

We shall not follow the author in his remarks respecting the 
pernicious influence which he imagines the above distinction 
is calculated to exert over our inquiries after truth. If the dis- 
tinction has a real foundation in the nature of things, this is 
sufficient. We agree, however, with Lord Brougham, that the 
terms synthesis and analysis have been improperly applied to 
the sciences of contingent truth, and that they have given rise 
to no little confusion; but this is no reason why we should 
annihilate the distinction which they are intended to preserve. 
We should rather retain this distinction by the use of the more 
appropriate terms—induction and deduction ; and not suppose, 
with his Lordship, that the former constitutes the sole method 
to be followed in our investigations. 

The truth is, that although Lord Brougham has written so 
much about induction, he seldom speaks of it without betray- 
ing some inaccuracy of thought or of expression. For example, 
“Induction gives us a right to expect that the same result will 
always happen from the same action operating in the like cir- 
cumstances.” Who does not see that this proposition should 
be regarded as a self-evident truth, as the spontaneous result of 
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our mental constitution, and not as founded upon induction ? 
Again: “The fundamental rule of inductive science is, that no 
hypothesis shall be admitted—that nothing shall be assumed 
merely because, if true, it would explain the facts.” If this is 
correct, it is evident that Newton has violated the fundamental 
rule of inductive science, in supposing that the power of gravity 
varies inversely as the squares of the distances; for the only 
ground for believing this is, that it serves to explain the facts 
observed. 

We should now come, in order, to the second part of the 
Discourse before us, which contains but few pages, and treats 
of the three following subjects—the pleasures which attend all 
scientific pursuits, the pleasures and the improvement peculiar 
to the study of Natural Theology, and the service rendered by 
this study to the doctrines of Revelation. 

But we have already drawn out our remarks to a great 
length, and we shall only observe, with respect to this part of 
the Discourse, that it contains some very important and inter- 
esting observations. On the last subject of which it treats, the 
connexion between natural and revealed religion, we had in- 
tended to extend our remarks to a considerable length ; but, 
for the reason just stated, we shall desist. 

If the reader imagines that we have taken great pains to 
point owt the defects of the ex-chancellor’s Discourse, we 
beg leave to inform him that we have only given a few speci- 
mens of his style of reasoning ; and that we have, indeed, left 
some of his most pregnant passages untouched. We do not 
pretend, however, that the author has not displayed uncommon 
powers of one sort; but they are not such, in our opinion, as 
qualify him for the task he has undertaken. He is capable 
of producing a very great effect by combinations of thought, 
and, in this way, he has given us some specimens of fine 
writing ; but he wants the power of discrimination. We hard- 
ly know which is the more remarkable,—the extent and 
variety of his knowledge, or the want of logical precision which 
pervades his Discourse. We take leave of the book, by again 
reminding our readers that our main ground of quarrel with 
the work is found in its pretension of being a statement of the 
“nature of the evidence” for the truths of Natural Theology. 
A good cause suffers a great deal more from the bad arguments 
of its friends than from the objections of its enemies. 'There 
are, too, scattered through the treatise, several false statements, 
psychological and logical; some of the most important of 
which we have exposed, because, occurring incidentally in a 
work like this, they are likely to do harm by being thought- 
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lessly or carelessly adopted by persons who would seldom be 
in danger from the systematic works to which those topics 
more strictly belong. 





Art. IV.—Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted : or Lectures 
on Diet, Regimen, and Employment: Delivered to the 
Students of Amherst College ; Spring Term, 1830. By 
Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History in that Institution. Ambherst. Published by J. 8S. 
& C. Adams & Co. 


Means without Living. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. 


Tue world is peopled by two classes of beings, which seem 
to be as cognate and necessary to each other as male and 
female. Charlatans and dupes exist by a mutual dependence. 
There is a tacit understanding, that whatever the one invents 
the other must believe. All bills which the former draws, the 
latter comes forward at once and honours. One is Prospero, the 
other his poor slave Caliban. The charlatan tricks himself out 
in a mask, assumes a deep, hollow voice, and struts upon the 
stage; while the dupe sits gaping in the pit, and takes every 
word that drops from the rogue’s mouth for gospel-truth and 
genuine philosophy. It would really seem as if the two par- 
ties had entered into a solemn compact, that wherever the one 
exhibited as charlatan, the other, by an absolute necessity, 
agrees to be present as simpleton. Let the rogue open shop 
to dispense pills, the simpleton, as soon as he learns the fact, 
hies to the place of trade, and, pouring down his pence on the 
counter, takes his box of specifics, and walks complacently 
away. 'The knaves seem to consider the world as a rich pa- 
rish—a large diocese of dunces, into which they have an here- 
ditary and prescriptive right to be installed. They are never 
at rest until they have some subject on which to hold forth 
in public; some novel doctrine running against the grain 
of the old good sense; some antiquated sophism dressed in 
a new suit, to be put forth to surprise and startle the com- 
munity, and gather around it (as a gay adventurer) an army 
of disciples. These men constantly assume an attitude of 
battle, They wage war upon every thing past, present, and to 
come : 


‘* Rather than fail, they will decry 
That which they love most tenderly ; 
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Quarrel with minc’d pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge ; 
Fat Pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose.” 

Here, in the lines just quoted, is an exact portrait of a mo- 
dern lecturer on Dietetics, sketched by the hand of an Old 
Master. General ignorance with a smattering of medical 
knowledge ; some fluency in speaking, or readiness with the 
pen; great tact in discovering the disposition, and skill in the 
management of a certain class of persons; an air of easy, 
cool impudence in public; an oracular and self-possessed man- 
ner in private; are parts of that beautiful mosaic—an apostle 
of dietetics. Of such materials are framed those little men who 
attempt upon the earth to rival Deity: who assume his thunder 
and trident; his power to shake the heart with fear ; toregulate the 
human system ; and to denounce penal fires, and all imaginable 
and unimaginable tortures, on the head of rebellion. 'These 
are the cunning plotters who work upon weak minds through 
their fancies and doubts. “ They give a life and body to their 
fears.” Such men, broken down in health and dyspeptic, whose 
whole lives have been a scene of miserable and false feelings, 
engendered by a morbid condition of body, assume to become 
prophets and dispensers of health. 'These ruined and ruinous 
horologes would give the time o’day to the healthy world. 

In every age there has existed some favourite theory for the 
regeneration of the race; some grand discovery (about to be 
made), which was to be universal, ubiquitous in its influence 
and success. At one time the philosopher’s stone ; in the next 
age a short passage to the East Indies ; and now, in a third and 
less romantic period, all the great objects of amelioration and 
amendment are to be accomplished by the substitution of un- 
bolted flour in the place of pure wheat and solid animal food. 
The authors of these miraculous discoveries believe that the 
human race is to be regenerated solely through the medium 
of the palate ; that the channels of access to the human head 
and human heart are not, as of old, through the understanding 
and the affections, but through the alimentary ducts. Instead 
of winding along the shore of the Mediterranean and over the 
shoals of the Indian Ocean, they strike boldly across the At- 
lantic, and find the country for which they are in search. 
They take for granted that man has no imagination, no 
heart, no nerves, no soul, nor arteries; but that he is a crea 
ture all stomach ; that one mighty abdomen is the badge and 
property of human kind; and that in it centres the ma- 
chinery, from it spring the movements, which build up and 
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overturn states and empires—the strong fancy which moulds 
itself in epics and histories—the gentle pathos which melts us 
from the pulpit or in the elegy—the fierce wrath and “ energy 
divine” which shake the stage; all hold their court in this 
vast, subterranean cavern, and from it rush forth upon the 
world. 

The first great canon of this code of living, is that the flesh 
of beasts be banished from the table. Unholy pig, nor stupid 
veal, nor silly mutton, corpulent roast beef, nor presumptuous 
sirloin, must appear before these chaste, dietetic vestals. Calf, 
sheep, ox, fowl, partridge—they know them not in animated 
Nature. They have revised the edible Universe, and from 
it stricken those blots and monsters. 'Tender-souled philan- 
thropists! They would know why these should not run ram- 
pant, and fly on the earth and in the air harmless? They 
are joint-denizens here. Fellow-citizens of ours, are these 
good friends. 

These natural feeders have “a touch that makes them kin” 
with us. Let them grow and multiply. Let them fatten in 
our meadows, and spread their pinions in our woods. Like us, 
they are for an equitable division of property; they, too, are 
humble Agrarians; their desires are moderate. Till your 
fields until the sweat pearls upon your forehead: you need 
not chaffer with customers. They will take the crop of grain 
off your hands. Gay creatures, they will frisk and eat for 
you: they have made us their stewards; if we plough and 
plant, they will, most willingly, gather the increase. 

“The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 

Lives on the labours of this lord of all.— 

While man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my use!’ 

‘See man for mine!’ replies a pamper’d goose.” 
Yes, these prodigal Pythagoreans, these vegetable philoso- 
phers, would give the earth up to the undisputed posses- 
sion of Messrs. Ox, Hog & Company. They would hand 
the title-deeds over to that firm. It has, perhaps, never entered 
the head of these anti-carnivorous gentlemen, these minor 
Omnipotents, who would change mankind into so many 
Nebuchadnezzars, and send the world to eat grass, what dispo- 
sition they would make of their four-footed rivals in the 
event of the general adoption of their principles. We would 
have to turn back into heathenism, and offer up a hecatomb to 
each one of the forty thousand gods of antiquity to reduce the 
cattle-market within reasonable limits. 

“ Man partakes,” says one of the learned doctors of this 
school, “of the nature of the animal which he eats!” Here 
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is a reverse system of metempsychosis. The old doctrine 
was, that the soul of a philosopher might possess the body of 
a donkey, but it is an altogether new-fangled thing for the 
spirit of a Bakewell bull or a Merino to take up its residence 
in the body of a doctor of divinity or that of a lecturer on 
Hygiene. But so it is, and it needs but a little disorder of the 
nerves to make the imagination teem with frightful conse- 
uences of this new faith. Only to think of our rosy-cheeked 
riend, the Englishman, who feeds on roast beef, in the excite- 
ment of a political argument suddenly protruding upon us the 
horns of an Ox! Or Madame Beauvais, our vivacious and 
agreeable French acquaintance, getting animated into one of 
the frogs she loves so well! Dear old Piscator, too, who de- 
lighteth so in fishing and in eating fish, to imagine him jumping 
from the boat, and turning into one of his own favourite striped 
bass! We ourselves, though not rejoicing so much in eating 
fish, are fond of catching them. Yet we should be shocked 
at the thought of dropping line in water. Forefend us! that 
we should hook up our bosom friend, and salt him away for a 
morrow’s breakfast ! 

But the worst of it is, that these attenuated apostles of bran- 
bred and water-cresses—whose worn-out organs can assimilate 
no strong meat, cannot be contented with feeding their own 
way (which, if it be best for them, they have our free leave to 
feed as they list), nor be contented with simply proselyting by 
example and doctrine men of their own kind, but they insist 
upon imposing all the pains of moral excommunication upon 
us who have healthy digestions and cheerful spirits, unless we 
will follow their examples, swear by their names, and feed by 
their rules. 

Men must be lean, ghost-like,sepulchral,—who know not flesh 
at their tables. With them, to be lean is a virtue; to be fat, an 
abomination. If you fill your garments well, and keep a run- 
ning account with the butcher, they will have an eye on you. 
You are not to be altogether trusted. ‘Crimes in this code are 
regulated by pounds avoirdupois. “ An adherence to animal 
food,” says Hitchcock, “is no more than a persistence in the 
customs of savage life.” We are barbarians, all. Now we put 
it seriously to the disciples of this creed, whether they can call to 
mind a well-authenticated case of murder, or any act implying 
brutality or cruelty of disposition, committed by a corpulent 
man. A fat murderer would be a monster. The earth could 
not bear him up. It is true, such a one may be an accomplice 
in the second or third degree; a rosy landlord, who holds the 
light, or a stout countryman employed to watch under a hedge 
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for the approach of the victim. Itis a part of our nature, on the 
other hand, a Draconic law of our blood and being, that we 
should look uponalean man with something of suspicion in most 
cases ; in many, with pity and contempt. A corpulent man we 
may dislike or detest, but in his broad, open countenance there is 
something so like candour and honest living, that it would re- 
quire much to bring us to believe him a villain. In no case 
may we despise him, or charge him reasonably with a criminal 
act. Itis your starvelings who fill the calendar of the Ses- 
sions. It is they who commit thefts, burglaries, petit-larcenies, 
and other contemptible, small crimes. It is they who are 
seen running down streets with stray pieces of linen or 
pairs of pilfered Wellingtons. Who ever heard the cry “ om 
thief !” raised at the heels of a man who weighed two hundre 
and upwards? It would be an anomaly, a practical solecism, 
to see the hands of a constable or sheriff’s officer on the collar 
of a coat three feet across the shoulders. It is your fat, solid 
men-—men who know the luxury of three full meals—that 
make good citizens, kind fathers, tender husbands. These 
men are all fed on beef. 

According to the Dietetic system, food seems to be apportioned 
in an inverse ratio to the character and rank of the feeder. 
Thus, man, the noblest creature of the earth, must fatten on 
bran-bread and spare vegetables ; while the horse, we suppose, 
is to feed on custards, and the right worshipful donkey on 
blanc-mange and ice-cream. 

Charles Lamb, in one of his Essays, has an admirable battery 
of masked irony directed against vegetable feeders. It is a short 
sketch, supposed to be written by a lady (Hospita), describing 
a gluttonous visitor. ‘“ What makes his proceedings more par- 
ticularly offensive at our house is, that my husband, though 
out of common politeness he is obliged to set dishes of animal 
food before his visitors, yet himself and his whole family (my- 
self included) feed entirely on vegetables. We have a theory 
that animal food is nether wholesome nor natural to man; 
and even vegetables we refuse to eat until they have undergone 
the operation of fire, in consideration of those numberless lit- 
tle living creatures which the glass helps us to detect in 
every fibre of the plant or root before it be dressed. On the 
same theory we boil our water, which is our only drink, be- 
fore we sufier it to come totable. Our children are perfect lit- 
tle Pythagoreans: it would do you good to see them in their 
nursery, stuffing their dried fruits, figs, raisins, and milk, 
which is the only approach to animal food which is allowed. 
They have no notion how the substance of a creature that 
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ever had life can become food for another creature. A beef- 
steak is an absurdity to them; a mutton-chop, a solecism in 
terms ; a cutlet, a word absolutely without any meaning; a 
butcher is nonsense, except so far as it is taken for a man who 
delights in blood, or a hero. In this happy state of innocence 
we have kept their minds, not allowing them to go into the 
kitchen, or to hear of any preparations for dressing of animal 
food, or even to know that such things are practised. But, as a 
state of ignorance is incompatible with a certain age; and as 
my eldest girl, who is ten years old next midsummer, must 
shortly be introduced into the world and sit at table with us, 
where she will see some things which will shock all her re- 
ceived notions, I have been endeavouring by little and little 
to break her mind, and prepare it for the disageeable impres- 
sions which must be forced upon it. The first hint I gave her 
upon the subject, I could see her recoil from it with the same 
horror with which we listen to a tale of Anthropophagism ; 
but she has gradually grown more reconciled to it in some 
measure from my telling her that it was the custom of the 
world,—to which, however senseless, we must submit, so far 
as we could do it with innocence, not to give offence ; and she 
has shown so much strength of mind on other occasions, 
which I have no doubt is owing to the calmness and serenity 
superinduced by her diet, that I am in good hopes that when 
the proper season for her debut arrives, she may be brought to 
endure the sight of a roasted chicken or a dish of sweet-breads, 
for the first time, without fainting.” 

We think one of the rarest spectacles in the world must be 
(what is called) a Graham boarding-house at about the din- 
ner-hour. Along a table, from which, perhaps, the too elegant 
and gorgeous luxury of a cloth is discarded, (for we have 
never enjoyed the felicity of an actual vision of this kind,) 
seated some thirty lean-visaged, cadaverous disciples, eyein 
each other askance—their looks lit up with a certain canniba 
spirit, which, if there were any chance of making a full meal 
off each other’s bones, might perhaps break into dangerous 
practice. ‘Fhe gentlemen resemble busts cut in chalk or white 
flint, the lady-boarders (they will pardon the allusion) mum- 
mies preserved in saffron. At the left hand of each stands a 
small tankard or pint-tumbler of cold water, or, perchance, a 
decoction of hot water with a little milk and sugar—(as Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock justly styles it)—“a harmless and salutary 
beverage ;”—at the right, a thin segment of bran-bread. Stretch- 
ed on a plate in the centre lie, melancholy twins! a pair of 
starveling mackerel, flanked on either side by three or four strag- 
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gling radishes, and kept in countenance by a sorry bunch of 
asparagus served up without sauce. The van of the table is 
led by a hollow dish with a dozen potatoes, rather corpses of 
potatoes, in a row, lying at the bottom. 

At those tables look for no conversation, or for conversa- 
tion of the driest and dullest sort. Small wit is begotten of 
spare viands, They, however, think otherwise.  “ Vegetable 
food,” says the sagacious Hitchcock, “tends to preserve a de- 
licacy of feeling, a liveliness of imagination, and acuteness 
of judgment seldom enjoyed by those who live principally on 
meat.” Green peas, cabbage, and spinnet are enrolled in a 
new catalogue. They are no longer culinary and botanical. 
They take rank above that. They are become metaphysical, 
and have a rare operation that way; they “tend to preserve 
a delicacy of feeling,’ &c. Cauliflower is a power of the 
mind; and asparagus, done tenderly, is nothing less than 
a mental faculty of the first order.  Butter’d parsnips ” 
are, no doubt, a great help in education; and a course of 
vegetables, we presume, is to be substituted at college in 
the place of the old routine of Greek and Latin classics. 
The student will be henceforth pushed forward through his 
academic studies by rapid stages of Lima beans, parsley, 
and tomato. Very good. We like your novelties in edu- 
cation. Nothing could certainly be more original, or more 
happily thought of, than a diet of greens for Freshmen and 
Sophomores, and (you must have something expensive and 
brilliant there), a regimen of sunflowers and pumpkin for 
the elder classes. We like this vastly. This is metempsy- 
chosis again. The “soul of Socrates might take up its resi- 
dence in a stocking weaver,” as the doctrine used to stand ; but 
now, better still, a man may go out into the fields and cull 
just such a soul as he chooses, in the same way as you select a 
coat in a tailor’s shop or a glove at the hosier’s. He has a 
free range of faculties to draw upon. If he finds his sympa- 
thies begin to flag from too much use, or to soil from contact 
with the rude world, let him but step into his garden and 
gather a few of those vegetables “which tend to preserve a 
delicacy of feeling.” We have here also a new specific for 
the composition of Shakspeares, Miltons, and Byrons. Poets 
are now to be turned into the meadow, and prepared for the 
production of a tragedy or epic just as you fat a prize ox or 
piece of mutton. Such feeding tends to preserve a “liveliness 
of imagination.” Statesmen and lawyers, who require “ acute- 
ness of judgment,” will henceforward graduate on potherbs 
from the kitchen-garden. Sir Walter Scott must have been 
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altogether at fault in the opinion expressed in the Autobio- 
graphical fragment prefixed to the Life. “ After one or two 
relapses,” says he, speaking of an illness he had suffered from, 
“my constitution recovered the injury it had sustained, 
though for several months afterwards I was restricted to a se- 
vere ‘vegetable diet. And I must say in passing, that though 
I gained health under this necessary restriction, yet it was far 
from being agreeable to me ; and I was afflicted, while under 
its influence, with a nervousness which I never felt before 
nor since. A disposition to start upon slight alarms—a want 
of decision in feeling and acting, which has not usually been 
my failing—an acute sensibility to trifling inconveniences— 
and an unnecessary apprehension of contingent misfortunes 
rise to memory as connected with my vegetable diet, although 
they may very possibly have been entirely the result of the 
disorder and not of the cure.” It is clear, however, which way 
he leaned, although he speaks in the most guarded language. 
It will be observed, that he attributed to vegetable diet a 
peculiar malady, for which, the dietetic professors assert, it 
is a most admirable specific. 

The most lamentable aspect of the system and teachings 
of these apostles of improved dietetics, is that which regards 
its moral character and influence. Not content with a total 
revolution of the whole world by the aid of abstinence and 
fasting, they would turn the same engines towards heaven, 
and with them impiously, perhaps ignorantly impious, batter 
down the established muniments of Gospel, Morals and Truth. 
Not satisfied with the operations of their specific on mind and 
body, they would incorporate their wild fantasies in the morai 
code, and place the dogma of an itinerant lecturer at the head 
of the commandments. These men have interleaved the 
Bible, and, scrawling their own absurd texts and comments 
upon the blank pages, put forth an improved version of the 
Book of God. 

They would turn all the denunciations of Scripture against 
the single sin of inordinate indulgence of the appetite: they 
would make repletion the Anti-Christ, and prove that penal 
fires and scorchings of conscience are prepared for him who 
dares partake in liberal measure of the gifts and bounties of 
Heaven. All things in the two testaments are, in the misty 
fancies of these fanatical dreamers, typical of intemperance in 
eating. 

Thus, in the book of Numbers occurs the following pas- 
sage: “ ‘So they ey did eat and were filled, for he gave them 
their own desire ; they were not estrunged from their lust ; 
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but while their meat was yet in their mouths, the wrath of 
God came upon them, and slew the fattest of them, and smote 
down the chosen men of Israel.” Here, according to the diet- 
ists, is a vigorous argument against corpulency and animal food. 
On the surface it seems so, and as the philosophical dogmatists 
to whom we refer, abhor the labor of diving, we suppose they 
are very well pleased with such deduction. Because they were 
slain ‘while the meat was yet in their mouths, a judgment is 
pronounced, they believe, against animal food. ‘This, therefore, 
is an argument for vegetable diet. But by turning to a verse 
in the same chapter, which precedes the one we have quoted, 
the learned Pundits will discover that the Israelitish appetite 
was as keen for vegetable as animal diet ; so that the denuncia- 
tion was directed as strongly against the one as the other: 
“ Who shall give us flesh to eat? We remember the fish which 
we did eat in Egypt freely! the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic.” Here is not 
only fish and flesh, but as select and delicate a regimen of 
greens as one could wish. But the “fattest” were slain. ‘That 
is very true, and it seems to us (no very profound biblical cri- 
tics), that they were particularly smitten because they repined 
against the manna which had been, to them at least, most 
healthy and invigorating sustenance. But with our new apos- 
tles it is no matter. They were punished for rebellious mur- 
muring, while their meuths filled with flesh—therefore, flesh- 
eating is sinful—not merely eating too much of whatever it 
be, nor even intemperate flesh-eating—but any the least de- 
gree of flesh-eating whatever. But our readers may like to 
see a sample of dietetic lecturing. It is reported in one of the 
little books placed at the head of this article. It purports to be 
an outline of the discourse of a celebrated lecturer, “Greenham” 
(alias Graham), one of the more perfect adepts, who indeed has 
quite outstripped the first father of the new science, violating al- 
together the Scriptural maxim that the disciple is not above his 
master ; though, as we shall afterwards see, the master is very 
far gone on the same road towards the sublime degree of illu- 
mination. But let us hear the lecture. It is very fairly re- 
ported :— 


“<*Tt is very unfortunate for this city that I am not understood 
here, [Boston,] and my system is not in proper repute. People do 
not properly understand my theory here, although [ can raise an 
army in New-York—twenty thousand men, who will go to the death 
at the mere mention of the name of Greenham. 1 am afraid, how- 
eyer, that I shall not be able to do myself justice this evening, for I 
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acknowledge with shame and sorrow that I have disgraced and 
abused my vital functions. I have reduced myself to a level with 
brutes—and now I pay the penalty. My friends—before I came to 
this hall—just before I came—l yielded to temptation—and ate a 
slice too much of Greenham bread !* It is fact—[here he spoke very 
quick, as if in a suppressed passion] eat meat and you know nothing 
of gustatory enjoyment. You bring on first a sinking here [point- 
ing to his stomach] then dyspepsia, prostration of strength, insanity, 
death. One or more of these consequences, particularly the latter, 
sooner or later overtakes all who eat animal food. You have no 
appetite till you stimulate your depraved organs—but drink water ! 
eat raw potatoes and raw wheat—learn to appreciate their creamy 
taste, and your stomach will be a stop watch for you. Your senses 
will be quickened till you can detect fragrance in every thing sim- 
ple. When you meet the food you have accustomed yourself to, you 
will eat with pure, holy, voracious appetite. ‘There’ll be no stop. 
ping you, and there’s the danger. Look at me—at my exhilara- 
tion—all arising, let me assure you, from one extra slice of bread. 
[ should have known better—I did know better. 

“«You must be punctual in your meals. I breakfast at ten and 
dine at four. No matter when you eat-—but be punctual. Always 
begin as the clock strikes. There’s a sort of a vital papillary erec- 
tion of the inner coat of the stomach at the moment of receiving its 
regular food, which must not be cheated. If it is—wo, wo—dys. 
pepsia—and sorrow. You know nothing about hunger, on my sys- 
tem, till the hour comes. You never think of food till it is before 
you. ‘Then the smell, imperceptible to the flesh-eater without the 
addition of poisonous condiments, awakes a devouring appetite and 
a keen relish. For myself, I never know when to stop. 

“<T do not, like most lecturers, talk by the minute ; when I talk, I 
have always something to say. I talk a good while, and when you 
get tired of hearing, the audience must manifest it, and I will stop. 
[Here he stopped to take some water.] This is rain water. It is 
the direct gitt of Heaven, and the only water man should drink— 
except, indeed, he meet such a well as I found near New-York. 
Why, there was a sort of natural sweetness about that water—not 
a molasses sweetness—but as if—as if—nature prepared it for man 
to drink. I would go out of the city, after I had been poisoned 
with the nasty wash called water there, and get to this pump and 
drink, and drink, and drink. People would stare, and think me 
crazy, but I paid no attention to them. I drank, and drank, and 
drank, and never was satisfied. ’ 

“ So he went on, introducing into his introductory, theology and 
tea and coffee, Dr. Beaumont and predestination, the absorbents 
and his discoveries, his books and the gastric juice, himself and 


* The reason for digression and incoherence reported as actually assigned by 
a certain lecturer—reported and never contradicted by him. 
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Socrates, the fifty simple substances and Professor Silliman, his per- 
secution, as parallel to that of one whose name we cannot profane 
by naming it in the same sentence with Dr. Greenham, ¢ flesh of all 
kinds, pastry flour, sugar, molasses, tea and cofiee, snuff and tobac- 
co, mustard, pepper, vinegar and salt, butter, cheese, pigeon broth 
and oysters.’ Methusaleh ate none of these—Abraham ate none ; 
und when manna was sent to the children of Israel in the desert, it 
was to teach them what they should eat, instead of feeding from the 
flesh pots of Egypt. They never rebelled or grumbled while they 
ate manna, but when the quails came, the old Adam was stirred up 
anew, and they murmured. He forgot to remind his hearers that 
the same Providence that sent the manna sent the quails, All the 
bible testimony was against animal food : Canaan was to flow with 
milk and honey, but no butcher’s meat. The directions about clean 
and unclean beasts for food were given, not because Heaven wished 
the chosen people to eat flesh, but because, knowing they would do 
so, it was deemed better to give them sumptuary regulations, than 
to forbid them animal food. The Old ‘Testament contained dietetic 
principles, which, if followed out and improved upon, by forbidding 
all food at all times, which was there forbidden in any part, or at 
any time, would restore man back to a state of nature and inno- 
cence. The vision of the disciple, in which he was told that God 
had made nothing ‘ common or unclean,’ and in which he was direct- 
ed to ‘kill and eat,’ did not mean that he must take animal life to 
gratify his depraved appetite. Paul’s permission to eat meat with- 
out questions, ‘ for conscience sake,’ was mere yielding to the taste 
he could not subdue. ‘That hogs were forbidden to the Jews was 
proof that all animal food had better be dispensed with. For his 
part, he would stop at no half-way place. In other times people’s 
habits were consulted, and allowance made—sin was in a measure 
connived at. Reformers stopped short of the proper point, because 
they feared people would not follow them. He should go beyond 
what he really wished, expected, or hoped his hearers would follow, 
and thus should carry them to the proper stopping place.* He did 
not wish people to believe in all he said—he did not believe it him- 
self. He wished only the good of mankind—he periled life and 
limb for that great end—-he would continue to do so, and glory in 
persecution.” —Means without Living, p. 62—67. 


Not only (if they are to be believed,) is Grahamism the 
great burden of the Scripture, but it is to be the great aux- 
iliary in spreading Christianity over the earth. The fiend In- 
fidelity is to be put out of the way by nothing less than spare 
diet and a course of vegetables. 'This demon, says Hitchcock, 
the erudite founder of the dietetic college, “cannot be suc- 
cessfully met and encountered by the puny arm and shrink- 


* Fact, in substance. yy 
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ing sensibility of dyspepsy. It needs the resolution, the as- 
sured faith, and the energetic action of our Pilgrim Fathers. 
And then again, what, but the strong arm, and the resolute 
courage, and unwavering faith of men, sustained by EUPEPSY 
as well as the grace of God, can urge forward into the dark 
and untrodden fields of spiritual death, the mighty wheels of 
benevolence that are in motion?” Sustained by eupepsy as 
WELL as the grace of God! This is good; it is admirable; a 
flight not contemptible—at least as high as the fifth heaven of 
invention. Have courage! he will be shortly in the seventh ! 
Rising on the wing toward the region we have indicated, he 
bursts out in the full fervour of Grahamism: “ They were Eu- 
peptics who carried the Gospel over the East, in primitive 
times. They were Eupeptics who, in modern times, have 
successfully engaged in the same work ; AND THEY MUST 
BE EUPEPTICS WHO ARE TO BRING ON THE MILLENNIUM.” 

We doubt much whether there will be any human beings 
extant by the arrival of the millennium, if the dietetic system 
should be universally adopted. It hath a rapid operation in 
translating its professors from the “smoke and stir of this dim 
spot.” ‘Their career, on this road to health, brings them speed- 
ily in sight of tombstones and family vaults. Pretending by 
their false and base empiricism to lengthen, they absolutely 
abbreviate life. There is an amount of moral evil thus com- 
mitted, which, but for the ignorance of its apostles, should 
place empirical dietetics at once on the list with Murder. 

He who, in a time of scarcity, forestalls the market, and by 
a monopoly of provisions stints the people of their proper sup- 
ply, is held guilty of treason to the community, and, in some 
codes of law, is subject to the penalty of death. But the die- 
tetic preachers would actually snatch from the lips the very 
sustenance which its possessor has in abundance or can pur- 
chase with ease. He perishes, deluded by the sophisms of pre- 
tenders, in the midst of a full granary. He falls surrounded 
by harvests of the richest wheat. He starves in sight of a 
thousand platters smoking with substantial fare. In truth, this 
whole system seems to be a disguised and ignoble attempt to 
establish a kind of monkish creed in the New World. It isa 
phantom of the Middle Ages, revived from its slumbers, and put 
forth again into the waking world to marshal under its tattered 
and faded banner, retouched and repaired, all that class of hu- 
man beings who, in every age, jump at novelties, and are will- 
ing to go out and join in a crusade — their own health, 
happiness and peace of mind, provided it is done in the guise 
of accomplishing some mighty moral or national purpose, and 
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provided some special mountebank appears boldly in the van 
to lead them on. In this case Starvation has turned crusader 
and philanthropist, and by its stalwart strength promises to 
banish poverty and crime ; to annihilate acute and chronic dis- 
eases and nervous maladies ; to clear and strengthen the mind ; 
to elevate and purify the morals; to brighten and invigorate 
the religious affections—and finally, to bring about the millen- 
nium! Health, morals and intellect, all hang on this. Eupep- 
sy is the Good Principle, the Evil One is a mighty Dyspepsy. 

We may remark, in passing, that one learned professor hints 
that history might be hereafter written on dietetic principles, 
and gives us an illustration of the manner in which it could 
be managed, by speaking of England as presenting “an alarm- 
ing contrast between the eupeptic days of Elizabeth and the 
dyspeptic times of George the Fourth.” Cooks, we suppose, 
are henceforward to write the chronicles of the times, and 
waiters will take charge of memoirs and the lighter sketches 
of manners, morals and customs. We may apply to them, 
in anticipation, the language which the learned Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History uses in reference to the won- 
ders which might be achieved by a phalanx of eupeptic youth : 
“ Oh, the light and influence which they might thus send out 
into the world, and down to posterity, would not, like other 
emanations proceeding from a centre, spread and increase 
in the slow ratio of the square of the distance and the time ; 
but in a ratio so high, that the quadratics of the millennium 
could alone express and resolve it” !! Certainly, one of the 
most singular and mathematical emanations we ever read of! 
We think the professor must have (in addition to his afore- 
said duties) a small class in celestial Trigonometry under his 
charge. 

The dietetic philosophers, whether they intend it or not, are 
practical Atheists, for they rob God of one of his essential at- 
tributes, by supposing that he has created the animal and vege- 
table world merely to prey on each other and encumber the 
earth. They render it a shrewd problem, too, to explain why 
man has carnivorous teeth. We consider this system also as 
most pernicious and abhorrent, when we look upon it as a fa- 
natical attempt to shut out from mankind certain sources of 
happiness and enjoyment, which were clearly provided and 
intended for them in the economy of the earth. We humbly 
believe that all things were made to be enjoyed rationally, 
temperately, and with an eye to the great Benefactor. The 
universe was not only built for the eye, that man might sit 
in its midst, like a child at a theatre, and gaze on its won- 
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derful and shifting scenes, its strange and grand actings and 
decorations. 'There are also other senses which in their mea- 
sure may be gratified. That is a poor mystery of gastronomy, 
which feeds the eyes and leaves the stomach famished. 

If these philosopherlings cannot learn from the constitution 
and history of their own species what is due to themselves and 
their kind, let them turn to the animal creation and gather an 
example. They at least remind us of one class of feathered 
bipeds. Of all the fowls of the air, the most contemptible is 
a mongrel heron, known familiarly as the Mudpoke. 'The 
mudpoke we take to be your best natural disciple of Graham- 
ism. He feeds little, and that little does him small good. His 
digestion, such as it is, is rapid indeed, but dry. Lean-visaged 
and cadaverous, he sits upon a hard branch or rail, and look- 
ing heaven in the face with a pharisaical expression of coun- 
tenance, he drawls a short denunciation in loud treble against 
high livers and good feeders. His skin hangs about his bones 
like a coat ill cut. He keeps good hours, it is true—is never 
out late at night, like the nightingale—is never found at a mer- 
ry-making—nor high in the air at morn with the lark, singing 
out his gratitude to the Giver of all good. He feeds solitary 
on crusts and scraps, drinks but little, and that of the stalest 
puddle; and is in fact a Graham in feathers, a deliverer of 
dry lectures from sapless tree-tops; and his only fault is that 
his digestion is a trifle too lively. 

Those who have advocated in public the spare system of 
diet, have generaNy been men who had made a previous pil- 
grimage through the catalogue of maladies, and who, therefore, 
assume to be the most profoundly skilled in the prescription 
necessary for each. From having suffered much themselves, 
they believe that they have an equitable privilege to make 
others suffer in a like degree. They become skilled in the 
gnostics of every complaint, and by a sweeping specific, purge 
the Materia Medica of every malady save that with which 
they, as patients, had been afflicted. Now, of all sorts of 
tampering, we think tampering with the human system is the 
most abominable and pernicious. ‘There is a class of sciolists, 
and those of whom we have spoken belong to it, who believe 
that all kinds of experiments are to be ventured upon the 
human constitution : that it is to be hoisted by pullies and de- 
pressed by weights : pushed forward by rotary principles, and 
pulled back by stop-springs and regulators. ‘They have finally 
succeeded in looking upon the human frame, much as a neigh- 
bouring alliance of stronger powers regard a petty state which 
is doing well in the world and is ambitious of rising in it. It 
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must be kept under. It must be fettered by treaties and pro- 
tocols without number. This river it must not cross: at the 
foot of that mountain it must pause. An attempt to include 
yonder forest in its territories would awaken the wrath of its 
preen superiors, and they would crush it instantly. Or the 
ody is treated somewhat as a small-spirited carter treats his 
horse ; it must be kept on a handful of oats and made to do a 
full day’s work. Famine has become custodian of the key 
which unlocks the gate to health, to knowledge, to religious 
improvement, and the millennium ! 
nless checked, this wild Fanaticism will sweep through the 
land overthrowing every social comfort, every physical enjoy- 
ment, every pleasure that springs from sense and refers to 
sense. Indulgence in the common luxuries of air and water 
will be soon set down in the Index Expurgatorial as a crime; 
and punishments and penalties be attached to every grada- 
tion of bodily comfort. T'o feel the pulse throb with joy, or the 
cheek glow with delight, or the heart beat under the genial in- 
fluence of spring-time or autumn ; in fine, to yield in any way 
to the generous and universal emotions of humanity, will next 
be deemed a damnable heresy and perversion of our moral 
faculties. 'The adventurous champions of this dietetical Quix- 
otism would ride through the country armed cap-a-pié with 
argument and denunciation, and, like the moss-troopers of the 
Scottish border, snatch from the peasant’s pot his haunch of 
mutton or round of beef, and force him to dine on kale and 
cold-water. 

These men know not—they have no dream—of the injury 
they would inflict on the Poor by depriving them of animal 
food, and the little (what seems to us at least little) luxury of 
a healthy and savoury meal. 

We bid them, however, not be deluded by reformers who 
would take away their beef and pork, and confine them to 
bran-bread and vegetables. Let them eat in God’s name, 
thankfully, temperately indeed, yet sufficiently, of strong 
meat. They need i¢ for strength to perform their sturdy 
tasks of daily labour. They enjoy it a thousand times bet- 
ter than the gourmand does his salmi or his paté. Let them 
enjoy it. God meantthey should. And finally, let all sorts and 
conditions of good Christian people, who, in other respects, 
will live so rationally and temperately as not to reduce 
their stomachs to the worn-out diseased condition of a dietetic 
lecturer’s,—let them use their teeth as God meant they should, 
all their teeth, both the carnivorous and herbivorous ones, in 
the mastication both of meat and vegetables. Let them eat 
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flesh spite of Graham; let them eat as much of it (being care- 
ful to masticate slowly) as their stomachs crave, spite of Hitch- 
cock’s vagaries and prescriptions. 





Art. V.—Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land. By an American. New-York, 
Harper & Brothers. 1837. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Mr. Stephens has here given us two volumes of more than 
ordinary interest—written with a freshness of manner, and 
evincing a manliness of feeling, both worthy of high conside- 
ration. Although in some respects deficient, the work too 
presents some points of moment to the geographer, to the anti- 
quarian, and more especially to the theologian. Viewed only 
as one of a class of writings whose direct tendency is to throw 
light upon the Book of Books, it has strong claims upon the 
attention of all who read. While the vast importance of cri- 
tical and philological research in dissipating the obscurities 
and determining the exact sense of the Scriptures, cannot be 
too readily conceded, it may be doubted whether the collateral 
illustration derivable from records of travel be not deservin 
at least equal consideration. Certainly, the evidence thus af- 
forded, exerting an enkindling influence upon the popular 
imagination, and so taking palpable hold upon the popular 
understanding, will not fail to become in time a most powerful 
because easily available instrument in the downfal of unbelief. 
Infidelity itself has often afforded unwilling and unwitting tes- 
timony to the truth. It is surprising to find with what uninten- 
tional precision both Gibbon and Volney (among others) have 
used, for the purpose of description, in their accounts of nations 
and countries, the identical phraseology employed by the in- 
spired writers when foretelling the most improbable events. In 
this manner scepticism has been made the root of belief, and 
the providence of the Deity has been no less remarkable in the 
extent and nature of the means for bringing to light the evi- 
dence of his accomplished word, than in working the accom- 
plishment itself. 

Of late days, the immense stores of biblical elucidation de- 
rivable from the East have been rapidly accumulating in the 
hands of the student. When the “ Observations” of Harmer 
were given to the public, he had access to few other works 
than the travels of Chardin, Pococke, Shaw, Maundrell, Pitts, 
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and D’Arvieux, with perhaps those of Nau and Troilo, and 
Russell’s “ Natural History of Aleppo.” We have now a vast 
accession to our knowledge of Oriental regions. Intelligent 
and observing men, impelled by the various motives of Chris- 
tian zeal, military adventure, the love of gain, and the love of 
science, have made their way, often at imminent risk, into 
every land rendered holy by the words of revelation. 
Through the medium of the pencil, as well as of the pen, we 
are even familiarly acquainted with the territories of the 
Bible. Valuable books of eastern travel are -abundant—of 
which the labours of Niebuhr, Mariti, Volney, Porter, Clarke, 
Chateaubriand, Burckhardt, Buckingham, Morier, Seetzen, De 
Lamartine, Laborde, Tiournefort, Madden, Maddox, Wilkinson, 
Arundell, Mangles, Leigh and Hogg, besides those already 
mentioned, are merely the principal, or the most extensively 
known. As we have said, however, the work before us is not 
to be lightly regarded: highly agreeable, interesting, and in- 
structive, in a general view, it also has, in the connexion now 
adverted to, claims to public attention possessed by no other 
book of its kind. 

In an article prepared for this journal some months ago, we 
had traced the route of Mr. Stephens with a degree of minute- 
ness not desirable now, when the work has been so long in 
the hands of the public. At this late day we must be content 
with saying, briefly, in regard to the earlier portion of the nar- 
rative, that, arriving at Alexandria in December, 1835, he 
thence passed up the Nile as far as the Lower Cataracts. One 
or two passages from this part of the tour may still be noted 
for observation. 'The annexed speculations, in regard to the 
present city of Alexandria, are well worth attention. 

“ The present city of Alexandria, even after the dreadful ravages 
made by the plague last year, is still supposed to contain more than 
50,000 inhabitants, and is decidedly growing. It stands outside 
the Delta in the Libyan Desert, and, as Volney remarks, ‘It is only 
by the canal which conducts the waters of the Nile into the reser- 
voirs in the time of inundation, that Alexandria can be considered 
as connected with Egypt.’ Founded by the great Alexander, to 
secure his conquests in the East, being the only safe harbour along 
the coast of Syria or Africa, and possessing peculiar commercial 
advantages, it soon grew into a giant city. Fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, containing a population of 300,000 citizens and as 
many slaves, one magnificent street 2000 feet broad ran the whole 
length of the city, from the Gate of the Sea to the Canopie Gate, 
commanding a view, at each end, of the shipping, either in the Me- 
diterranean or in the Mareotic Lake, and another of equal length 
intersected it at right angles ; a spacious circus without the Cano- 
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pie Gate, for chariot-races, and on the east a splendid gymnasium, 
more than six hundred feet in length, with theatres, baths, and all 
that could make it a desirable residence for a luxurious people. 
When it fell into the hands of the Saracens, according to the report 
of the Saracen general to the Calif Omar, ‘it was impossible to 
enumerate the variety of its riches and beauties ;’ and it is said to 
‘have contained four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four 
hundred theatres or public edifices, twelve thousand shops, and 
forty thousand tributary Jews.’ From that time, like every thing 
else which falls in the hands of the Mussulman, it has been going 
to ruin, and the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope gave the death-blow to its commercial greatness. At 
present it stands a phenomenon in the history of a Turkish domi- 
nion. It appears once more to be raising its head from the dust. It 
remains to be seen whether this rise is the legitimate and permanent 
effect of a wise and politic government, combined with natural ad- 
vantages, or whether the pacha is not forcing it to an unnatural 
elevation, at the expense, if not upon the ruins, of the rest of Egypt. 
It is almost presumptuous, on the threshold of my entrance into 
Egypt, to speculate upon the future condition of this interesting 
country ; but it is clear that the pacha is determined to build up the 
city of Alexandria if he can: his fleet is here, his army, his arsenal, 
and his forts are here ; and he has forced and centred here a com- 
merce that was before divided between several places. Rosetta has 
lost more than two thirds of its population. Damietta has become 
a mere nothing, and even Cairo the Grand has become tributary to 
what is called the regenerated city.” Vol. I. pp. 21, 22. 


We see no presumption in this attempt to speculate upon 
the future condition of Egypt. Its destinies are matter for the 
attentive consideration of every reader of the Bible. No words 
can be more definitive, more utterly free from ambiguity, than 
the prophecies concerning this region. No events could be 
more wonderful in their nature, nor more impossible to have 
been foreseen by the eye of man, than the events foretold con- 
cerning it. With the earliest ages of the world its line of 
monarchs began, and the annihilation of the entire dynasty 
was predicted during the zenith of that dynasty’s power. One 
of the most lucid of the biblical commentators has justly ob- 
served that the very attempt once made by infidels to show, 
from the recorded number of its monarchs and the duration 
of their reigns, that Egypt was a kingdom previous to the Mo- 
saic era of the deluge, places in the most striking view the 
extraordinary character of the prophecies regarding it. Du- 
ring two thousand years prior to these predictions Egypt had 
never been without a prince of its own; and how oppressive 
was its tyranny over Judea and the neighbouring nations ! 
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It, however, was distinctly foretold that this country of kings 
should no longer have one of its own—that it should be laid 
waste by the hand of strangers—that it should be a base king- 
dom, the basest of the base—that it should never again exalt 
itself among the nations—that it should be a desolation sur- 
rounded by desolation. Two thousand years have now 
afforded their testimony to the infallibility of the Divine word, 
and the evidence is still accumulative. “Its past and present 
degeneracy bears not a more remote resemblance to the former 
greatness and pride of its power, than the frailty of its mud-walled 
fabrics now bears to the stability of its imperishable pyramids.” 
But it should be remembered that there are other prophecies 
concerning it which still await their fulfilment. “'The whole 
earth shall rejoice, and Egypt shall not be for ever base. The 
Lord shall smite Egypt ; he shall smite and heal it ; and they 
shall return to the Lord, and he shall be entreated of them, 
and shall heal them. In that day shall Isaac be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
land.” Isa. xix. 19-25. In regard to the present degree of po- 
litical power and importance to which the country has cer- 
tainly arisen under Mohammed Aly, (an importance unknown 
for many centuries,) the fact, as Mr. Keith observes in his va- 
luable Evidence of Prophecy, may possibly serve, at no distant 
period, to illustrate the prediction which implies, that, however 
base and degraded it might be throughout many generations, 
it would, notwithstanding, have strength sufficient to be looked 
to for aid or protection even at the time of the restoration of 
the Jews to Judea, who will seek “to strengthen themselves 
in the strength of Pharaoh, and trust in the shadow of 
Egypt.” How emphatically her present feeble prosperity is, 
after all, but the shadow of the Egypt of the Pharaohs, we leave 
to the explorer of her pyramids, the wanderer among the tombs 
of her kings or the fragments of her Luxor and her Carnac. 

At Djiddeh, formerly the capital of Upper Egypt and the 
largest town on the Nile, Mr. Stephens encountered two large 
boat-loads of slaves—probably five or six hundred—collected 
at Dongola and Sennaar. “In the East,” he writes, “slavery 
exists now precisely as it did in the days of the patriarchs. 
The slave is. received into the family of a Turk, in a relation 
more cunfidential and respectable than that of an ordinary do- 
mestic ; and when liberated, which very often happens, stands 
upon the same footing with a freeman. ‘The curse does not 
rest upon him for ever; he may sit at the same board, dip his 
hand in the same dish, and, if there are no other impediments, 
may marry his master’s daughter.” 
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Morier says, in his Journey through Persia-——“ The man- 
ners of the East, amid all the changes of government and re- 
ligion, are still the same. 'They are living impressions from. 
an original mould ; and, at every step, some object, some idiom, 
some dress, or some custom of common life, reminds the tra- 
veller of ancient times, and confirms, above all, the beauty, the 
accuracy, and the propriety of the language and the history 
of the Bible.” 

Sir John Chardin, also, in the Preface to his Travels in 
Persia, employs similar language :—“ And the learned, to 
whom I communicated my design, encouraged me very much 
by their commendations to proceed in it ; and more especially 
when I informed them that it is not in Asia, as in our Europe, 
where there are frequent changes, more or less, in the form 
of things, as the habits, buildings, gardens, and the like. In 
the East they are constant in all things. The habits are at 
this day in the same manner as in the precedent ages; so that 
one may reasonably believe that, in that part of the world, the 
exterior forms of things (as their manners and customs) are the 
same now as they were two thousand years since, except in 
such changes as have been introduced by religion, which are, 
nevertheless, very inconsiderable.” 

Nor is such striking testimony unsupported. From all 
sources we derive evidence of the conformity, almost of the 
identity, of the modern with the ancient usages of the East. 
This steadfast resistance to innovation is a trait remarkably 
confined to the regions of biblical history, and (it should not 
be doubted) will remain in force until it shall have fulfilled all 
the important purposes of biblical elucidation. Hereafter, 
when the ends-of Providence shall be thoroughly answered, 
it will not fail to give way before the influence of that very 
Word it has been instrumental in establishing ; and the tide of 
civilization, which has hitherto flowed coutinuously, from the 
rising to the setting sun, will be driven back, with a partial ebb, 
into its original channels. 

Returning from the Cataracts, Mr. Stephens found himself 
safely at Cairo, where terminated his journeyings upon the 
Nile. He had passed “ from Migdol to Syene, even unto the bor- 
ders of Ethiopia.” Jn regard to the facilities, comforts, and 
minor enjoyments of the voyage, he speaks of them in a man- 
ner so favourable, that many of our young countrymen will 
be induced to follow his example. It is an amusement, he says, 
even ridiculously cheap, and attended with no degree of dan- 
ger. A boat with ten men is procured for thirty or forty dol- 
lars a month, fowls for three piasters a pair, a sheep for a half 

VOL. I.—-NO. II. 46 
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or three quarters of a dollar, and eggs for the asking. “ You 
sail under your own country’s banner; and when you walk 
along the river, if the Arabs look particularly black and trucu- 
lent, you proudly feel that there is safety in its folds.” 

We now approach what is by far the most interesting and 
the most important portion of his tour. Mr. S. had resolved 
to visit Mount Sinai, proceeding thence to the Holy Land. If 
he should return to Suez, and thus cross the desert to El Arich 
and Gaza, he would be subjected to a quarantine of fourteen 
days on account of the plague in Egypt; and this difficulty 
might be avoided by striking through the heart of the desert 
lying between Mount Sinai and the frontier of Palestine. 
This route was beset with danger ; but, apart from the matter 
of avoiding quarantine, it had other strong temptations for the 
enterprise and enthusiasm of the traveller—temptations not to be 
resisted. “The route,” says Mr. Stephens, “ was hitherto untra- 
velled,” and moreover, it lay through a region upon which has 
long rested, and still rests, a remarkable curse of the Divinity, 
issued through the voices of his prophets. We allude to the 
land of Idumea—the Edom of the Scriptures. Some English 
friends, who first suggested this route to Mr. Stephens, refer- 
red him, for information concerning it, to Keith on the Pro- 
phecies. Mr. Keith, as our readers are aware, contends for the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy, and in the treatise in question 
brings forward a mass of evidence, and a world of argument, 
which we, at least, are constrained to consider, as a whole, ir- 
refutable. We look upon the literalness of the understanding 
of the Bible predictions as an essential feature in prophecy— 
> ange minuteness of detail to have been but a portion of 
the providential plan of the Deity for bringing more visibly to 
light, in after-ages, the evidence of the fulfilment of his word. 
No general meaning attached to a prediction, no general fulfil- 
ment of such prediction, could carry, to the reason of mankind, 
inferences so unquestionable, as its particular and minutely in- 
cidental accomplishment. General statements, except in rare 
instances, are susceptible of misinterpretation or misapplication : 
details admit no shadow of ambiguity. That, in many striking 
cases, the words of the prophets have been brought to pass in 
every particular of a series of minutiz, whose very meaning was 
unintelligible before the period of fulfilment, is a truth that few 
are so utterly stubborn as to deny. We mean to say that, in 
all instances, the most strictly literal interpretation will apply. 
There is no doubt much unbelief founded upon the obscurity 
of the prophetic expression ; and the question is frequently de- 
manded——“ wherein lies the use of this obscurity ?~-why are 
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not the prophecies distinct ? "These words, it is said, are inco- 
herent, unintelligible, and should be therefore regarded as un- 
true. That many prophecies are absolutely unintelligible 
should not be denied—it is a part of their essence that they 
should be. ‘The obscurity, like the apparently irrelevant de- 
tail, has its object in the providence of God. Were the words 
of inspiration, affording insight into the events of futurity, at 
all times so pointedly clear that he who runs might read, they 
would in many cases, even when fulfilled, afford a rational 
ground for unbelief in the inspiration of their authors, and 
consequently in the whole truth of revelation ; for it would be 
supposed that these distinct words, exciting union and emula- 
tion among Christians, had thus been merely the means of 
working out their own accomplishment. It is for this reason 
that the most of the predictions become intelligible only when 
viewed from the proper point of observation—the period of ful- 
filment. Perceiving this, the philosophical thinker, and the 
Christian, will draw no argument from the obscurity, against 
the verity of prophecy. Having seen palpably, incontroverti- 
bly fulfilled, even one of these many wonderful predictions, of 
whose meaning, until the day of accomplishment, he could form 
no conception ; and having thoroughly satisfied himself that 
no human foresight could have been equal to such amount of 
foreknowledge, he will await, in confident expectation, that 
moment certainly to come when the darkness of the veil shall 
be uplifted from the others.* 


* We cannot do better than quote here the words of a writer in the London 
Quarterly Review. ‘‘ Twenty years ago we read certain portions of the pro- 
phetic Scriptures with a belief that they were true, because other similar passages 
had in the course of ages been proved to be so; and we had an indistinct notion 
that all these, to us obscure and indefinite denunciations, had been— we knew not 
very well when or how—accomplished ; but to have graphic descriptions, ground 
plans, and elevations showing the actual existence of all the heretofore vague and 
shadowy denunciations of God against Edom, does, we confess, excite our feel- 
ings, and exalt our confidence in prophecy to a height that no external evidence 
has hitherto done.” 

Many prophecies, it should be remembered, are in a state of gradual fulfilment— 
a chain of evidence being thus made to extend throughout a long series of ages, 
for the benefit of man at large, without being confined to one epoch or generation, 
which would be the case in a fulfilment suddenly coming to pass. hus, some 
portion of the prophecies concerning Edom has reference to the year of recom- 
penses for the controversy ef Sion. 

One word in regard to the work (of Keith. Since penning this article we have 
been grieved to see, in a New-York daily paper, some strictures on this well- 
known treatise, which we think unnecessary, if not positively unjust; and which, 
indeed, are little more than a revival of the old story trumped up for purposes of 
its own, and in the most bitter spirit of unfairness, by the London Quarterly 
Review. We allude especially to the charge of plagiarism from the work of 
Bishop Newton. It would be quite as reasonable to accuse Dr. Webster of hav- 
ing stolen his Dictionary from Dr. Johnson, or any other compiler of having 
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Having expressed our belief in the literal fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in all cases,* and having suggested, as one reason for the 
non-prevalence of this belief, the improper point of view from 
which we are accustomed to regard it, it remains to be seen 
what were the principal predictions in respect to Idumea. 

“ From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; sone shall 
pass through it for ever and ever. But the cormorant and 
the bittern shall possess it; the owl also and the raven shall 
dwell in it; and he shall stretch out upon it the line of con- 
fusion and the stones of emptiness. They shall call the nobles 
thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her 
princes shall be nothing. And thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it 
shall be a habitation for dragons and a court for owls. The 
wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild beasts 
of the island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow ; the screech- 
owl also shall rest there, and find for herself a place of rest. 
There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay and hatch, 
and gather under her shadow ; there shall the vultures also be 
gathered, every one with her mate. Seek ye out of the Book 
of the Lord, and read; no one of these shall fail, none shall 
want her mate; for my mouth it hath commanded, and his 
spirit it hath gathered them. And he hath cast the lot for them, 
and his hand hath divided it unto them by line; they shall 
possess it for ever and ever, from generation to generation 
shall they dwell therein.” Isaiah: xxxiv. 5,10—17. “Thus 
will I make Mount Seir most desolate, and cut off from it him 
that passeth out and him that returneth.” Ezekiel: xxxv. 7. 

In regard to such of the passages here quoted as are not 
printed in Italics, we must be content with referring to the 
treatise of Keith already mentioned, wherein the evidences 


plundered — other. But the work of Keith, as we learn from himself, was 
written hastily, for the immediate service, and at the urgent solicitation, of a 
friend, whose faith wavered in regard to the Evidences of Prophecy, and who ap- 
— to the author to aid his unbelief with a condensed view of these Evidences. 
n the preface of the book thus composed, with no view to any merits of author- 
ship, and, indeed, with none except that of immediate utility, there is found the 
fullest disclaimer of all pretension to originality—surely motives and circum- 
stances such as these should have sufficed to secure Dr. Keith from the unmean- 
ing charges of plagiarism, which have been so pertinaciously adduced! We do 
not mean to deny that, in the blindness of his zeal, and in the firm conviction en- 
tertained by him of the general truth of his assumptions, he frequently adopted 
surmises as facts, and did essential injury to his cause by carrying out his pusi- 
tions to an unwarrantable length. With all its inaccuracies, however, his work 
must still be regarded as one of the most important triumphs of faith, and, be- 
yond doubt, as a most lucid and conclusive train of argument. 
* Of course it will be understood that a proper allowance must be made for the 
usual hyperholical tendency of the language of the East. 
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of the fulfilment of the predictions in their most minute par- 
ticulars are gathered into one view. We may as well, how- 
ever, present here the substance of his observations respecting 
the words—“none shall pass through it for ever and ever,” 
and “thus I will make Mount Seir desolate, and cut off from 
it him that passeth out and kim that returneth.” 

He says that Volney, Burckhardt, Joliffe, Henniker, and Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles, adduce a variety of circumstances, all 
conspiring to prove that Idumea, which was long resorted to 
from every quarter, is so beset on every side with dangers 
to the traveller, that literally none pass through it ; that even 
the Arabs of the neighbouring regions, whose home is the 
desert, and whose occupation is wandering, are afraid to enter 
it, or to conduct any within its borders. He says, too, that 
amid all this manifold testimony to its truth, there is not, inany 
single instance, the most distant allusion to the prediction—that 
the evidence is unsuspicious and undesigned. 

A’Roman road passed directly through Idumea from Jeru- 
salem to Akaba, and another from Akaba to Moab; and when 
these roads were made, at a time long posterior to the date of 
the predictions, the conception could not have been formed, or 
held credible by man, that the period would ever arrive when 
none should pass through it. Indeed, seven hundred years 
after the date of the prophecy, we are informed by Strabo that 
the roads were actually in use. The prediction is yet more 
surprising, he says, when viewed in conjunction with that 
which implies that travellers should pass by Idumea—— 
“every one that goeth by shall be astonished.” The routes of 
the pilgrims from Damascus, and from Cairo to Mecca, the one 
on the east and the other towards the south of Edom, along 
the whole of its extent, go by it, or touch partially on its 
borders, without going through it. 

Not even, he says, the cases of Seetzen and Burckhardt can 
be urged against the literal fulfilment, although Seetzen actu- 
ally did pass through Idumea, and Burckhardt traversed a 
considerable portion of it. The former died not long after the 
completion of his journey ; and the latter never recovered from 
the effects of the hardships endured. on the route—dying at 
Cairo. “ Neither of them,” we have given the precise words 
of Mr. Keith, “lived to return to Furope. J will cut off from 
Mount Seir him that passeth out and him that returneth. 
Strabo mentions that there was a direct road from Petra to 
Jericho, of three or four days’ journey. Captains Irby and 
Mangles were eighteen days in reaching it from Jerusalem. 
They did not pass through Idumea, and they did return. 
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Seetzen and Burckhardt did pass through it, and they did not 
return.” 

“The words of the prediction,” he elsewhere observes, 
“might well be understood as merely implying that Idumea 
would cease to be a thoroughfare for the commerce of the 
nations which adjoined it, and that its highly-frequented marts 
would be forsaken as centres of intercourse and traffic; and 
easy would have been the task of demonstrating its truth in 
this limited sense which scepticism itself ought not to be un- 
willing to authorize.” 

Here is, no doubt, much inaccuracy and misunderstanding ; 
and the exact boundaries of ancient Edom are, apparently, not 
borne in mind by the commentator. Idumea proper was, 
strictly speaking, only the mountainous tract of country east 
of the valley of El-Ghor. The Idumeans, if we rightly ap- 
prehend, did not get possession of any portion of the south of 
Judea till after the exile, and consequently until after the pro- 
phecies in question. They then advanced as far as Hebron, 
where they were arrested by the Maccabees. That “Seetzen 
actually did pass through Idumea,” cannot therefore be assert- 
ed; and thus much is in favour of the whole argument of Dr. 
Keith, while in contradiction to a branch of that argument. 
The traveller in question (see his own Narrative), pursuing 
his route on the east of the Dead Sea, proceeded no farther in 
this direction than to Kerek, when he retraced his way—af- 
terwards going from Hebron to Mount Sinai, over the desert 
eastward of Edom. Neither is it strictly correct that he “died 
not long after the completion of his journey.” Several years 
afterwards he was actively employed in Egypt, and finally 
died ; not from constitutional injury sustained from any former 
adventure, but, if we remember, from the effects of poison ad- 
ministered by his guide in a journey from Mocha into the heart 
of Arabia. We see no ground either for the statement that 
Burckhardt owed his death to hardships endured in Idu- 
mea. Having visited Petra, and crossed the western desert 
of Egypt in the year 1812, we find him, four years afterwards, 
sufficiently well, at Mount Sinai. He did not die until the 
close of 1817, and then of a diarrhea brought about by the im- 
prudent use of cold water. 

But let us dismiss these and some other instances of mis- 
statement. It should not be a matter of surprise that, perceiv- 
ing, as he no doubt did, the object of the circumstantiality of 
prophecy, clearly seeing in how many wonderful cases its 
minutiz had been fulfilled, and withal being thoroughly im- 
bued with a love of truth, and with that zeal which is becom- 
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ing in a Christian, Dr. Keith should have plunged somewhat 
hastily or blindly into these inquiries, and pushed to an im- 
proper extent the principle for which he contended. It should 
be observed that the passage cited just above in regard to 
Seetzen and Burckhardt, is given in a foot-note, and has the 
appearance of an after-thought, about whose propriety its au- 
thor did not feel perfectly content. It is certainly very difficult 
to reconcile the literal fulfilment of the prophecy with an 
acknowledgment militating so violently against it as we find 
in his own words—“ Seetzen actually did pass through Idu- 
mea, and Burckhardt travelled through a considerable portion 
of it.” And what we are told subsequently in respect to Irby 
and Mangles, and Seetzen and Burckhardt—that these did not 
pass through Idumea, and did return, while those did pass 
through and did not return—where a passage from Ezekiel is 
brought to sustain collaterally a passage from Isaiah—is cer- 
tainly not in the spirit of literal investigation ; partaking, in- 
deed, somewhat of equivoque. 

But in regard to the possibility of the actual passage through 
Edom, we might now consider all ambiguity at an end, could 
we suffer ourselves to adopt the opinion of Mr. Stephens, that 
he himself had at length traversed the disputed region. 
What we have said already, however, respecting the proper 
boundaries of that Idumea to which the prophecies have allu- 
sion, will assure the reader that we cannot entertain this idea. 
It will be clearly seen that he did not pass through the Edom 
of Ezekiel. 'That he might have done so, however, is suffi- 
ciently evident. The indomitable perseverance which bore 
him up amid the hardships and dangers of the route actually 
traversed, would, beyond doubt, have sufficed to ensure him a 
successful passage even through Idumea the proper. And 
this we say, maintaining still an unhesitating belief in the 
literal understanding of the prophecies. It is essential, how- 
ever, that these prophecies be literally rendered; and it is a 
matter for regret as well as surprise, that Dr. Keith should have 
failed to determine so important a point as the exactnessor falsity 
of the version of his text. ‘This we will now briefly examine- 

Isaiah xxxiv. 10. 


myy>_« For an eternity,” 

C’NS3_« of eternities,” 
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“For an eternity of eternities (there shall) not (be any one } 
moving about in it.” The literal meaning of “ JQ” is “in tt,” 


not “through it.” The participle * “oF" refers to one moving 


to and fro, or up and down, and is the same term which is ren- 
dered “ current,” as an epithet of money, in Genesis xxiii. 16. 
The prophet means that there shall be no marks of life in the 
land, no living being there, no one moving up and down in it; 
and are, of course, to be taken with the usual allowance for 
that hyperbole which is a main feature, and indeed the genius 
of the language. 
Ezekiel xxxv. 7. 


NA _« and I will give,” 
"ON —_« the mountain,” 
vy O__« Seir,” 

rt oy ?—“ for a desolation,” 
MMW __« and a desolation,” 


*TVI9)—« and I will cut off,” 
1399—<« from it? 


“ay —“him that goeth,” 
3)__« and him that returneth.” 


“ And I will give mount Seir for an utter desolation, and will 
cut off from it him that passeth and repasseth therein.” The 
reference here is the same as in the previous passage, and the 
inhabitants of the land are alluded to as moving about therein, 
and actively employed in the business of life. The meaning 
of “passing and repassing” is sanctioned by Gesenius, s. v. 
vol. 2. p. 570, Leo’s Transl. Compare Zachariah vii. 14, and 
ix. 8. There is something analogous in the Hebrew-Greek 
phrase occurring in Acts ix. 28. Kai iv per’ adrav eicropevdpevos Kai 
ixmopevépevos év "lepoveadny, “And he was with them in Jerusalem 
coming in and going out.” The Latin “ versatus est” conveys 
the meaning precisely ; which is, that Saul, the new convert, 
was on intimate terms with the true believers in Jerusalem, 
moving about among them to and fro, or in and out. It is 
plain, therefore, that the words of the prophets, in both cases, 
and when literally construed, intend only to predict the general 
desolation and abandonment of the land. Indeed, it should 
have been taken into consideration, that a strict prohibition on 
the part of the Deity, of an entrance into, or passage through, 
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Idumea, would have effectually cut off from mankind all evi- 
dence of this prior sentence of desolation and abandonment ; 
the prediction itself being thus rendered a dead letter, when 
viewed in regard to its ulterior and most important purpose—— 
the dissemination of the faith. 

Mr. Stephens was strongly dissuaded from his design. l- 
most the only person who encouraged him was Mr. Gliddon, 
our consul ; and but for him the idea would have been aban- 
doned. The dangers, indeed, were many, and the difficulties 
more. By good fortune, however, the sheik of Akaba was then 
at Cairo. ‘The great yearly caravan of pilgrims for Mecca 
was assembling beneath the walls, and he had been summoned 
by the pacha to escort and protect them through the desert as 
far as Akaba. He was the chief of a powerful tribe of Be- 
douins, maintaining, in all its vigour, the independence of their 
race, and bidding defiance to the pacha, while they yielded him 
such obedience as comported with their own immediate interests. 

With this potentate our traveller entered into negotiation. 
The precise service required of him was, to conduct Mr. Ste- 
phens from Akaba to Hebron, through the land of Edom, di- 
verging to visit the excavated city of Petra,—a journey of about 
ten days. A very indefinite arrangement was at length made. 
Mr. Stephens, after visiting Mount Sinai, was to repair to Aka- 
ba, where he would meet the escort of the Bedouin. Witha 
view to protection on his way from Cairo to the Holy Moun- 
tain, the latter gave him his signet, which he told him would 
be respected by all Arabs on the route. 

The arrangements for the journey as far as Mount Sinai had 
been made for our traveller by Mr. Gliddon. A Bedouin was 
procured as guide who had been with M. Laborde to Petra, 
and whose faith, as well as capacity, could be depended upon. 
The caravan consisted of eight camels and dromedaries, with 
three young Arabs as drivers. 'The tent was the common tent 
of the Egyptian soldiers, bought at the government factory, 
being very light, easily carried and pitched. The bedding was 
a mattress and coverlet: provision, bread, biscuit, rice, maca- 
roni, tea, coffee, dried apricots, oranges, a roasted leg of mut- 
ton, and two large skins containing the filtered water of the 
Nile. Thus equipped, the party struck immediately into the 
desert lying between Cairo and Suez, reaching the latter place, 
with but little incident, after a journey of four days. At Suez, 
our traveller, wearied with his experiment of the dromedary, 
made an attempt to hire a boat, with a view of proceeding down 
the Red Sea to Tor, supposed to be the Elino, or place of palm- 
trees mentioned in the Exodus of the Israelites, and only two 
VOL. I.—NO. IIL- 47 
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days’ journey from Mount Sinai. The boats, however, were 
all taken by pilgrims, and none could be procured—at least for 
so long a voyage. He accordingly sent off his camels round 
the head of the gulf, and crossing himself by water, met them 
on the Petrean side of the sea. 

* T am aware,” says Mr. Stephens, “that there is some dis- 
pute as to the precise spot where Moses crossed ; but having 
no time for skepticism on such matters, I began by making up 
my mind that this was the place, and then looked around to 
see whether, according to the account given in the Bible, the 
face of the country and the natural landmarks did not sustain 
my opinion. I remember I looked up to the head of the gulf, 
where Suez or Kolsum now stands, and saw that almost to the 
very head of the gulf there was a high range of mountains 
which it would be necessary to cross, an undertaking which 
it would have been physically impossible for 600,000 people, 
men, women, and children, to accomplish, with a hostile army 
pursuing them. At Suez, Moses could not have been hemmed 
in as he was; he could go off into the Syrian desert, or, un- 
less the sea has greatly changed since that time, round the 
head of the gulf. But here, directly opposite where I sat, was 
an opening in the mountains, making a clear passage from the 
desert to the shore of the sea. It is admitted that from the 
earliest history of the country, there was a caravan route from 
the Rameseh of the Pharaohs to this spot, and it was perfectly 
clear to my mind that, if the account be true at all, Moses had 
taken that route; that it was directly opposite me, between the 
two mountains, where he had come down with his multitude 
to the shore, and that it was there he had found himself hem- 
med in, in the manner described in the Bible, with the sea be- 
fore him, and the army of Pharaoh in his rear; it was there 
he had stretched out his hand and divided the waters ; and 
probably on the very spot where I sat the children of Israel 
had kneeled upon the sands to offer thanks to God for his 
miraculous interposition. 'The distance, too, was in confirma- 
tion of this opinion. It was about twenty miles across; the 
distance which that immense multitude, with their necessary 
baggage, could have passed in the space of time (a night) men- 
tioned in the Bible. Besides my own judgment and conclu- 
sions, I had authority on the spot, in my Bedouin Toualeb, 
who talked of it with as much certainty as if he had seen it 
himself; and, by the waning light of the moon, pointed out 
the metes and bounds according to the tradition received from 
his fathers.” 

Mr. Stephens is here greatly in error, and has placed himself 
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in direct opposition to all authority on the subject. It is quite 
evident, that since the days of the miracle, the sea has “ greatly 
changed” round the head of the gulf. It is now several feet 
lower, as appears from the alluvial condition of several bitter 
lakes in the vicinity. On this topic Niebuhr, who examined 
the matter with his accustomed learning, acumen, and perse- 
verance, is indisputable authority. But he merely agrees with 
all the most able writers on this head. The passage occurred 
at Suez. The chief arguments sustaining this position are de- 
duced from the ease by which the miracle could have been 
wrought, on a sea so shaped, by means of a strong wind blow- 
ing from the north-east. 

Resuming his journey to the southward, our traveller passed 
safely through a barren and mountainous region, bare of ver- 
dure, and destitute of water, in about seven days to Mount Sinai. 
It is to be regretted, that in his account of a country so little 
traversed as this peninsula, Mr. Stephens has not entered more 
into detail. Upon his adventures at the Holy Mountain, which 
are of great interest, he dwells somewhat at length. 

At Akaba he met the Sheik as* by agreement. A horse of 
the best breed of Arabia was provided, and, although suffering 
from ill health, he proceeded manfully through the desert to 
Petra and Mount Hor. The difficulties of the route proved 
to be chiefly those arising from the rapacity of his friend, the 
Sheik of Akaba, who threw a thousand impediments in his 
way with the purpose of magnifying the importance of the 
service rendered, and obtaining, in consequence, the larger al- 
lowance of bucksheesh. 

The account given of Petra agrees in all important particu- 
lars with those rendered by the very few travellers who had 
previously visited it. With these accounts our readers are 
sufficiently acquainted. The singular character of the city, 
its vast antiquity, its utter loss, for more than a thousand years, 
to the eyes of the civilized world; and, above all, the solemn 
denunciations of prophecy regarding it, have combined to invest 
these ruins with an interest beyond that of any others in exist- 
ence, and to render what has been written concerning them 
familiar knowledge to nearly every individual who reads. 

Leaving Petra, after visiting Mount Hor, Mr. Stephens re- 
turned to the valley of El-Ghor, and fell into the caravan route 
for Gaza, which crosses the valley obliquely. Coming out from 
the ravine among the mountains to the westward, he here left 
the road to Gaza, and pushed immediately on to Hebron. 
This distance (between the Gaza route and Hebron) is, we be- 
lieve, the only positively new route accomplished by our Ame- 
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rican tourist. We understand that, in 1826, Messieurs Strange- 
ways and Anson passed over the ground, on the Gaza road from 
Petra, to the point where it deviates for Hebron. On the part 
of Mr. Stephens’ course, which we have thus designated as 
new, it is well known that a great public road existed in 
the later days of the Roman empire, and that several cities 
were located immediately upon it. Mr. Stephens discovered 
some ruins, but his state of health, unfortunately, prevented a 
minute investigation. 'Those which he encountered are re- 
presented as forming rude and shapeless masses ; there were no 
columns, no blocks of marble, or other large stones, indicating 
architectural greatness. The Pentinger Tables place Helusa in 
this immediate vicinity, and, but for the character of the ruins 
seen, we might have supposed them to be the remnants of that 
city. 

The latter part of our author’s second volume is occupied 
with his journeyings in:the Holy Land, and, principally, 
with an account of his visit to Jerusalem. What relates to 
the Dead Sea we are induced to consider as, upon the whole, 
the most interesting, if not the most important portion of his 
book. It was his original intention to circumnavigate this 
lake, but the difficulty of procuring a boat proved an obstacle 
not to be surmounted. He traversed, nevertheless, no little ex- 
tent of its shores, bathed in it, saw distinctly that the Jordan 
does mingle with its waters, and that birds floated upon it, and 
flew over its surface. 

But it is time that we conclude. Mr. Stephens passed 
through Samaria and Galilee, stopping at Nablous, the ancient 
Sychem ; the burial-place of the patriarch Joseph; and the 
ruins of Sebaste ; crossed the battle-plain of Jezreel ; ascended 
Mount Tabor; visited Nazareth, the Lake of Genesareth, the 
cities of Tiberias and Saphet, Mount Carmel, Acre, Sour, and 
Sidon. At Beyroot he took passage for Alexandria, and 
thence, finally returned to Europe. 

The volumes are written in general with a freedom, a frank- 
ness, and an utter absence of pretension, which will secure 
them the respect and good-will of all parties. The author pro- 
fesses to have compiled his narrative merely from “brief notes 
and recollections,” admitting that he has probably fallen into 
errors regarding facts and impressions—errors he has been 
prevented from seeking out and correcting by the urgency of 
other occupations since his return. We have, therefore, 
thought it quite as well not to trouble our readers, in this cur- 
sory review, with references to parallel travels, now familiar, 
and whose merits and demerits are sufficiently well understood. 
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We take leave of Mr. Stephens with sentiments of hearty 
respect. We hope it is not the last time we shall hear from 
him. He is a traveller with whom we shall like to take other 
journeys. Equally free from the exaggerated sentimentality of 
Chateaubriand, or the sublimated, the too French enthusiasm 
* of Lamartine on the one hand, and on-the other from the de- 
grading spirit of utilitarianism, which sees in mountains and 
waterfalls only quarries and manufacturing sites, Mr. Ste- 
phens writes like a man of good sense and sound feeling. 





Art. VI.—1. Standard Writings, adapted to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. Volume 
IV, containing, A Translation of the Epistles of Clement of 
Rome, Polycarp, and Ignatius, and of the Apology of Jus- 
tin Martyr: with an Introduction and brief Notes illus- 
trative of the Ecclesiastical History of the first two Cen- 
turies. By the Rev. Tempte CuHevatier, B. D., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, Eng. 
Edited by W. R. Whittingham. New-York: Protestant 
Episcopal Press. 1834. 12mo. pp. 202. 


2. Christian Spectator, Volume Fifth, Number Eight. 


We propose to discuss in this article some positions ad- 
vanced some time ago in the Christian Spectator, as the writer 
in that journal has come to conclusions concerning the E’pis- 
tles of lanatius which to us seem wholly unauthorized. We 
are the more persuaded to do this, as it affords an opportunity 
to lay before our readers some considerations relative to these 
epistles which have not been generally attended to; and we 
have chosen the title of the article in the Spectator as that is 
one of the latest direct attacks upon their genuineness, and 
because the article in question has of late been frequently re- 
ferred toasconclusive. We also place at the head of this article 
a volume of the Standard Works, as containing the hest 
English translation of these Epistles in the most accessible 
form, to which we beg to refer our readers as authority for the 
translations we have generally adopted. 

We do not propose to go into an extended examination of 
all the objections which have ever been urged against these 
epistles, but to notice only those which, in the opinion of the 
writer in the Spectator, are important ; and to make such 
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brief replies to them as will enable our readers to form an 
opinion of their nature and merits. But as there are some 
things about which we differ, so also there are some things 
in which we agree. It is agreed, then, that Ignatius was a 
distinguished man and Christian—that he was Bishop of An- 
tioch—that he was sentenced to death by the Emperor Trajan, 
and sent to Rome to die—that on his passage he wrote 
epistles to several churches—and that he died at Rome either 
A. D. 107 or 116.’ It is also further agreed that we have 
two copies of seven epistles purporting to have been written 
by Ignatius, differing in many essential points; that the 
larger of these copies teaches Arianism, and that the shorter 
teaches the true doctrine of Scripture in regard to the Di- 
vinity of Christ ; that Eusebius had the same seven epistles 
when he wrote his Eeclesiastical History, about A. D. 324, 
which we now have; and that they were, probably, the shorter 
ones. With these points of agreement from which to start, 
we shall proceed to inquire into the probable genuineness of 
the epistles attributed to Ignatius. 

But before we proceed in the investigation, we ought to no- 
tify such of our readers as may not be already aware of the 
fact, that the dispute concerning these epistles is twofold, one 
touching their genuineness, the other relating to their the- 
ology,—questions which are entirely distinct in their nature, 
but yet are often confounded. Concerning the latter point, the 
question is whether they teach a Presbyterian or an Epis- 
copal organization of the Church; and if an Episcopal, 
whether it be a Congregational or Diocesan Episcopacy. But 
as these points cannot affect the question of their genuineness, 
we shall not allude to them any further than the objections 
urged against them in a historical point of view, in which 
light only we propose to consider them, shall render it neces- 
sary. We therefore approach the subject with the simple his- 
torical inquiry: Are the epistles purporting to have been writ- 
ten by Ignatius, the genuine works of that Martyr, or are 
they the forgeries of a later age? 

In answer to this inquiry, the writer in the Spectator re- 
plies :—“ Upon a fair estimate of the whole evidence for and 
against them, the preponderance appears fairly to be on the 
side of their having been a forgery, made about a century 


1 The Mariyriwm Ignatii places his death in the 9th year of Trajan, which 
corresponds with A. D. 107. (sec. 2.) and this date is followed by the writers of 
the Romish Church; but Bp. Pearson supposes the date should read in the 19th 
year of Trajan, and that this was A. D.116. Diss. de an. Ign. Wake. Apos. 
Pat, Mosh. Ecc. Hist. in loco. 
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after the death of the venerable Martyr whose name they 
bear.” (p. 396.) As this conclusion purports to have been 
drawn from “a fair estimate of att the evidence, for and 
against them,” we shall give the conclusions of two other men 
of similar religious prejudices, who had probably taken quite 
as “fair a view of all the evidence” as the writer in the Spec- 
tator. Mosueim:' “'The seven epistles of Ignatius, written 
while on his way to Rome, as published A. D. 1646 by J. 
Vossius, from a Florentine MS. [i. e. the shorter copy,] are by 
most writers accounted genuine. To this opinion I cheerfully 
accede.” Dr. Murpock :* “ Moderate men of various sects, 
and especially Lutherans, are disposed to admit the genuine- 
ness of the epistles in the shorter form, but to regard them as 
interpolated and altered.” 

These opinions may be sufficiently conclusive to satisfy most 
of our readers ; but as there are many who, we doubt not, will 
be glad to see a summary of arguments for and against, we 
shall give a brief synopsis of them before we proceed to con- 
sider those points which it is our purpose more particularly to 
discuss, knowing also that this will be more satisfactory to all, 
than being obliged to take things from others on trust. We 
shall generally give the objections of the reviewer in the Spec- 
tator in his own language, though in some few instances we 
shall be obliged to give the substance of them, but never in 
such a manner as to change or omit any important idea. 

Objection 1. “The account of the ‘ Martyrdom of Ignatius,’ 
which has been defended as ancient and authentic,’ disagrees 
with the relation Eusebius has given of his progress to Rome. 
The former declares that he sailed from Selucia to Smyrna, 
thence to T'roas, and from thence to Neapolis. The latter re- 
lates that he passed through Asia, and confirmed the congrega- 
tions throughout every city where he came.” (p. 393.) 

Reply. The alleged difference between the two accounts, 
has no existence, save in the mind of the objector. The Mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius informs us, that he went from Antioch 
to Selucia, where he set sail for Smyrna,—that having arrived 
at Smyrna, he went on shore and tarried some time,—that from 
this place he wrote letters to several Churches, who came to 
meet him by their governors, and one epistle to the Church at 


1Ecc. Hist. B.1. cent. 1. pt. 2.c.2. Murdock’s Transl. 

2 Notes on above, p. 92, n. 31. 

3 The title of the piece in English is, A relation of the Martyrdom of Ignatius. 
The genuineness of this is never doubted, except by those whodeny that he wrote 
any epistles. It is quoted by both Protestants and Roman Catholics, without 
any intimation of its being spurious. 
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Rome,—that he sailed from Smyrna to Troas,—that from 
Troas he proceeded and landed at Neapolis, where he pro- 
ceeded on foot.”" The account by Eusebius, which is said to 
differ from this, contains only such particulars as could be 
gathered from the epistles themselves. It relates, that, being 
carried through Asia under a most rigid custody, he fortified 
the different Churches in the cities where he tarried,—that 
when he came to Smyrna, he wrote one epistle to the Church 
at Ephesus,—another to the Cliurch at Magnesia,—another to 
the Church of the Trallians,—and another to the Church at 
Rome. But after he had left Smyrna, he wrote an exhortation 
from Troas to those in Philadelphia, to Polycarp, and to the 
Smyrnians.”? Eusebius, therefore, says not a syllable in addi- 
tion to what is contained in the account of his Martyrdom, nor 
does he once allude to the route pursued, or the mode in which 
he travelled, nor a word in contradiction to it. But the ac- 
count of his Martyrdom gives many facts of which Eusebius 
takes no notice. Besides, it is admitted that Eusebius had the 
same epistles which we now have; and of these, those directed 
to the Churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Trallia, and Rome are 
dated at Smyrna; and those to Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Po- 
lycarp, at T'roas. Here Eusebius breaks off his account of 
Ignatius, but the epistle to Polycarp informs us that he had not 
written “to all the Churches, because he must suddenly sail 
from Troas to Neapolis.” (c. 8. 

Objection 2. “If the larger epistles be claimed as genuine, 
their Arianism militates against their genuineness; if the 
smaller, their opposition to that doctrine equally proves them 
supposititious.” (p. 393.) 

Reply. It has not been shown, nor do we believe it can be, that 
there is any thing in the shorter epistles referring either direct- 
ly or indirectly to the doctrines of Arius; and if there is no 
such reference, merely asserting the truth of a scriptural doc- 
trine which Arius subsequently denied, is of itself no more evi- 
dence that these epistles are forgeries, than the occurrence of simi- 
lar passages in the Scriptures is evidence that they are forgeries. 
Besides, it is plain that if there is any intended opposition in 
these epistles to the doctrines of Arius, as uttered by himself, 
they must have been written after Arius lived; and hence, 
upon the reviewer’s own principles, these epistles could not 
have been written until some time in the fourth century, that 


“ee ofIgn. cc. 3,4,5, Trans, Chevalier. pp. 101—103. 12mo. N. Y. 


2Ecc. Hist. L. 3. c. 56. pp. 121,122. Tvans. Cruse. 8vo. N. Y. 1933. 
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is, some time after they were quoted by Eusebius, and as much 
as one hundred and fifty after he admits they were in ex- 
istence. 

That the reader may be able to see the nature of the evi- 
dence by which the charge of opposition to Arianism is at- 
tempted to be supported, we shall give the passages quoted as 
proof, with some similar passages from other writers. The 
passages quoted by the reviewer are such as in his opinion 
“would not have been so frequently reiterated, and with so 
much point, by any writer before the days of Arius.” (p. 396.) 
Now the repetition of the same idea in several different epistles 
at the same time, is no evidence that any of them are spurious. 
Such an argument must be based upon the frequent occur- 
rence of the same idea in the same epistle. We take, therefore, 
the examples he has given from the epistle to the Ephesians, 
all of which concern the Godhead of the Son, as these are 
more in number than those cited from any other epistle. From 
the Preface or Salutation, he cites the phrase “ according 
to the will of the Father ; anv Jesus Curist our Gop,” 
(cat "Inodv Xprorév rod Ocdv hydv) ; and from section 18, “for our Gop 
Jesus Curist was born,” &c. ('0 yao Ocds pay "Indus 6 Xprords.) 
With these expressions the reader is requested to compare Tit. 
2 ° 10, “ the doctrine of Gop OUR Saviour” (rav coriipos nuav Ocdv ;) 
and Tit. 2: 13. “the glorious appearing of our great Gop 
AND Saviour JEsus CuRIsT,” (rou peyadov Oebv Kat coriipos hay "Incdv 
Xporov;) and Tit. 3: 4. “the kindness and love of Gop our 
Saviour,” (rav coripos hyav Ocdv.)' We desire now to inquire of 
the reviewer, if these expressions “would not have been so 
frequently reiterated, and with so much point, by any writer 
before the days of Arius,” what is the probable age of the 
epistle of Paul to Titus ? 

Another passage is cited in proof, from section first, “ By 
THE BLOOD oF GoD, (i dar: 6csv;”) With which we may com- 
pare Acts 20: 28: “Feed the Church of Giod (éxxrnc.av rov Ged), 
which he hath purchased with his own blood (sa rév idiov Siparos).” 
The last passage quoted from this epistle is from section 7. 
“There is one physician, both carnal and spiritual ; create and 
uncreate ; God manifest in the flesh,” (és capxi yevévpevos @cdvs) ; 
with which compare 1 Tim. 3: 16. “ God manifest in the 
flesh,” (@cds épavepa6n ev capxi.) 'The remaining passages cited from 
the other epistles are merely occasional repetitions of these 
phrases, and therefore prove no more against them than against 


1 For authorities on the subject of these passages, and their meaning, see 
Middleton on the Doctrine of the Greek article, in loco. 
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this. We think our readers will agree with us, that this ob- 
jection is fairly disposed of, and that they will be enabled to see 
the fairness of that logic by which these expressions are made 
to bear against the Ignatius, without equally affecting the 
Pantine epistles. 

Objection 3. “The word Bishop (énicxoros) was not used to 
distinguish the president, (xpocorss) or messenger, (ayyedos) iN 
their respective churches from the other presbyters, (xpcoBérepo,) 
who were equally bishops until long after the death of Igna- 
tius.” (p. 394.) 

Reply. This objection partakes so much of a theological 
character, that we should omit all mention of it, if we were not 
obliged in so doing to pass unnoticed an allegation, which, if 
true, would be valid as an historical objection. ‘That it is not 
historically correct, the following facts will show. In the Mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius, he is said to have been “the disciple 
of St. John, a man in all things like unto the Apostles, who go- 
verned the Church of Antioch with care.” It is also related, 
that when he reached Smyrna on his way to Rome, “he has- 
tened to see the holy Polycarp, Bishop (éxicxoros) of Smyrna, 
who had been his fellow-disciple.”* Ignatius is also in the 
same account called Bishop ( ériexoros ),? and it is said that “ the 
churches and cities of Asia attended this holy man by their 
Bishops, éxiccorov, Priests xpecBirepov, and Deacons dcaxovor.”* Soon 
after this Polycarp, who, it will be borne in mind, is called 
Bishop, wrote an epistle to the Church at Philippi, which com- 
mences thus :—“ Polycarp and the Presbyters that are with 
him.” In this epistle he speaks of Deacons® and of Presby- 
ters. A few years later, when Polycarp suffered martyrdom, 
about A. D. 147,’ the Church at Smyrna wrote an epistle to 
the Church at Philadelphia, and to all other Churches, in which 
Polycarp is described as “a truly Apostolic and Prophetical 
teacher and Bishop of the Catholic Church at Smyrna.” 

The next writers in order of time, who had occasion to al- 


1 Sec. 1. 

2 Sec. 3. Tvans. Chevalier. Sec. 8. Trans. Abp. Wake. Sec. 10. in the ac- 
count of Metaphrastes, in Cat. Apos. PP. where Polycarp is called “an Apos- 
tle,” and said to “ govern mpoeorévat, the church at Smyrna.” 

3 Sec. 5. Trans. Chev. Sec. 11. Trans. Abp. Wake. 

4 Sec. 3. Tyans. Chev. Sec. 9. Trans. Abp. Wake. 

5 Sec. 5. 

6 Sec. 6. 11. 

7 It would seem that there can be little doubt that this is the true date, after 
what has been written by Bishop Pearson, Diss. Chron. par. 2. ec. 14—20, which 
conclusion is confirmed by an ancient inscription. Hist. Poly. in Stand. W. P. 
E. Ch. vol. 4. p. 27, and Abp. Wake on Martyrd. St, Polycarp, sec. 11. 

8 Sec. 11. Trans. Chevelier. Abp. Wake, 7. 14. 
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lude to the distinction between Bishops and Presbyters, flou- 
rished from A. D. 175 to 200. At this time we find Clement of 
Alexandria saying ; “the progressions of Bishops (éricxonov), 
Presbyters (xpeoBirepov), and Deacons (dtaxovov), I deem to be imita- 
tions of the Angelic glory.”1 About the same time lived Ter- 
tullian at Carthage, and who wrote in Latin. In his day the 
use of the Greek words had become so common as to form a 
part of the current ecclesiastical phraseology. They had, in 
fact, come to be names of distinct officers, and, as such, were 
written in Latin with Roman characters, as if they had been 
Latin words, as E\piscopus, Presbyteri, and Diaconi ; and in 
this form are of frequent occurrence in his writings.? So far, 
therefore, as history can furnish any light on the subject, the 
distinction between bishops and presbytery was made in the 
days of Ignatius, as it has been at all times since. 

Objection 4. “ Many of the terms used in these epistles, 
appear to be of later adoption than the days of that venerable 
martyr.” (p. 395.) 

(1.) “ The Church is denominated Catholic (xa6odx).” 

Reply. This word occurs but once in the epistle under con- 
sideration, in Sec. 8 of that addressed to the Church at Smyr- 
na. “Where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church.” 
The next instance where it occurs, is in the circular epistle of 
the Church at Smyrna, written after the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. That epistle is directed “ to the Church of God at Phila- 
delphia, and to all the other assemblies of the holy Catholic 
Church.” In that, it is related that Polycarp was “ Bishop of 
the Catholic Church at Smyrna,”* and that he “ was accus- 
tomed to pray for the whole Catholic Church.”+ Under these 
circumstances, therefore, the occurrence of this word in the 
epistle to the Smyrnians, is no evidence against the genuine- 
ness of that epistle, but strong presumptive evidence in its fa- 
vour. ‘There was a time when this word was not so used. 
Some one must have used it first in this sense; and if the 
Church at Smyrna were in possession of a genuine epistle of 
Ignatius, the friend and fellow-disciple of Polycarp, in which 
the word Catholic was applied to the Church over which Poly- 
carp presided, what more natural than that they should apply 
the same word to themselves, and to other Churches, when giv- 
ing an account of the death of the same Polycarp? But does it 
well accord with the character of the Church at Smyrna at that 


1 Strom. 1. 6. p. 667. Fol. Ed. Par. 1641. 

2 De Bap.c.17. De Praes. adv. Haer. c. 41, and elsewhere. 
3 Sec. 16. Tv. Chev. Abp. Wake, 7. 14. 

4 Sec. 8. Ty. Chev. Abp. Wake, 2. 11. 
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time, to suppose that they would arrogate to themselves this 
use of this word without any high authority to sanction it? 
And if this epistle is a forgery, where did they obtain their au- 
thority for its use ? 

(2.) “A place of worship is called a temple vass, having one 
altar Ovotacrfiptov.” (p. 395.) 

Reply. In answer to this, it will be sufficient to say that 
this use of these words is scriptural, as may be seen by com- 
paring Luke i. 9. 21. 22, Acts vii. 48; xvii. 24, Heb. vii. 13, 
and elsewhere frequently. 

(3.) “The eucharist is called the flesh (capxt) of Jesus 
Christ, which suffered for our sins, and also the bread (dros) of 
God.” (p. 395.) 

Reply. With these passages it will be sufficient to com- 
pare, “ And he took the bread (apros), saying, this is my body 
(copa),” Luke xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 24, Matt. xxvi. 26, Mark xiv. 
14, with what has already been said on the Godhead of Christ. 

(4.) “But the favourite and predominate expression appears 
to be, “bein subjection unto the Bishop,” (sroraccesbat To emtoxom ) ; 
to which is also added, és xapirs Geos, “as unto the grace of 
God.” (p. 395.) 

Reply. The frequent use of these words is undoubted. An 
inquiry into the cause of it falls naturally under a subsequent 
head, and to that the reader is referred for a consideration of it. 

Objection 5. 'This objection is in substance, “that it is de- 
nied in these epistles that Jesus Christ proceeded from Sigé, 
(«yas) silence, one of the Hons of the Valentinians, which here- 
sy was first preached after the death of Ignatius.” 

Reply. It may possibly be necessary for us to remark, for the 
information of some of our readers, that the first centuries after 
Christ swarmed with heresies ; that among the earliest were a 
sect who called themselves Gnostics, from yraors, Science. 
Those who professed gnosticism, believed in the eternal exist- 
ence of one being, of the purest light, diffused through all 
space. After a period of infinite repose, this being produced 
out of himself two spirits of different sexes, from whom pro- 
ceeded other spirits of a similar nature, by successive genera- 
tions, whom they called Aeons, (déves).| Among the Gnostics 
was Cerinthus, who attempted to establish a new religion, even 
in the days of St. John, composed of Christianity, Judaism, and 
Gnosticism ; and, among other things, he borrowed the Aeons 
of the Gnostics; and held that Christ, who was one of these 
Aeons, entered into a holy man called Jesus, and that when 


1 See, on this subject, Mosh. Ecc, Hist. B. 1. Cent. 1. par, 2, c. 1. 
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Jesus was apprehended, the Aeon, Christ, flew away to heaven ; 
so that only the man Jesus was put to death.' Hence, it fol- 
lows, that Christ suffered only in appearance. The heresy of 
Valentinus was a still further modification of Gnosticism,? but 
it does not appear that he held to any part of Judaism. Among 
the Aeons of Valentinus, one was called Sigé, and from this, 
it is said by some, that he made Jesus Christ to proceeds The 
occurrence of the word Sigé, in one of the epistles of Ignatius, 
has given occasion for those who wish to doubt their genuine- 
ness to assert that reference is thereby made to the Sigé of 
Valentinus, who flourished after the death of Ignatius, and that 
therefore this epistle cannot be genuine. 

To this argument it would be sufficient to say, that as these 
epistles are supposed to have been somewhat tampered with, 
this must be one of the spurious passages; but as we have 
seen no good reason to believe they have been so much cor- 
rupted as some pretend, we are not disposed to make this re- 
ply. We do say, however, that it has not been shown that this 
expression vas intentionally aimed at any heresy of this kind ; 
but, admitting that it was, there is good reason to believe that 
the doctrine of the Sigé was borrowed by Valentinus from 
some other and earlier heretics. There are also historical 
reasons for believing that the whole section in which this pas- 
sage occurs, is directed against the Cerinthians, or persons 
holding opinions similar to those entertained by them, among 
whom were the followers of Simon Magus and Menander, with 
the Docetae and Ebionites. 

The passage in Ignatius is as follows: “Jesus Christ pro- 
ceeded from one Father, and exists in one, and is returned to 
one. If we live according to the Jewish law, we acknowledge 
that we have not received his grace. ‘There is one God who 
hath manifested himself, by Jesus Christ his Son; who is his 
eternal word, not coming forth from Sigé (Silence), who in 
all things was well pleasing to him that sent him,” (Ep. ad 
Magnes. Sec. 7. 8.) ° 

In the foregoing quotation, three distinct points of heresy 
are alluded to; the denial of the oneness of the nature of 
Christ—retaining the Jewish law—and the procession of 
Christ from Sigé, one of the Gnostic Aeons. Of these, the 
first two was held by the Cerinthian Gnostics and the Docetae, 


1 Mosh. Ecc. Hist. B. 1. Cent. 1. par. 2. ¢. 5. 

2 Mosh. Ecc. Hist. B. 1. Cent. 2. par. 2. c. 5. 

3 Iren. adv. Han. L.1. Pear. Vind. Ign.c.5. Bp. Bull. Def. Nic. Sec. 3. c. 
1. Dup. Ecc. Hist. 1. in Vit. Ign. 

4 Bp. Bull. ubi sup. and Stand. W. P. E.C. vol. 4. pp. 195—198., 
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who also believed that Christ himself was one of the Gnostic 
Aeons ; but whether the Aeon from which they made Christ 
proceed was called Sigé, we have no means of determining. 
There is, however, no evidence opposed to the supposition 
that it was so called. But Valentinus did not hold to the 
second point above enumerated, and hence the whole descrip- 
tion was not applicable to him. Besides, he borrowed the 
doctrine of his Aeons either from the same source that Cerin- 
thus derived his, or, what is more probable, directly from Cerin- 
thus himself.! Again, there is another point in the heresy of the 
Cerinthians which is alluded to in these epistles,—the doctrine 
that Christ only suffered in appearance, “ But if, as some who 
are Atheists, that is, unbelievers, pretend, he suffered only in 
appearance,—why then am I bound?” &c. Ep. Trall. c. 10. 
There is, therefore, every reason to believe that the heresies 
condensed in these epistles were those propagated by the Ce- 
rinthians : and but very little, if any, reason for supposing that 
reference is made to any thing which was peculiar to the Va- 
lentinians. Of these four points of heresy, three we know 
were held by the Cerinthians, their cotemporaries; and it is 
probable that the other was also believed by them; but we 
have no authority for saying that more than ¢wo were held 
by the Valentinians. Hence we infer that it is the heresies 
rife in the age of Ignatius which are alluded to, and not to those 
of subsequent times ; and whatever bearing this fact can have 
upon the question under consideration, it furnishes a presump- 
tion in favour rather than against them. 

Objection 6. “'The language is not such as we should ex- 
pect from the venerable martyr on his way to the amphithe- 
- where he expected to be eaten by wild beasts.” (pp. 394, 

95.) 

Reply. This is an objection which it is easy to make, but 
not easy to prove nor readily to disprove. Before we can say 
the language of an ancient author is not such as we should 
naturally expect from a writer of that age, we must acquaint 
ourselves intimately with the history of the times in which he 
lived, must study the character of the man whose writings are 
to be considered closely and critically, must inform ourselves 
of the peculiarities of the age in which he lived, the modes 
of thinking peculiar in those days, and the prevalent evils of 
those times. Without this knowledge, we are not qualified to 
sit in judgment on the probabilities of truth or falsehood, 
arising from a conformity, or a want of conformity, to the 
times, to be found in a piece of ancient composition attributed 


1 Iren. Pear. Vind. Ign. and Bp. Bell. wdi sup, 
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to a particular age. This is peculiarly the case with the 
epistles under consideration, as it is only the distance of a 
single century which is to decide the question of their genuine- 
ness or forgery. Now, it is this very point that furnishes, as 
we understand it, some of the strongest arguments in favour of 
the genuineness of the Ignatian epistles, and from the internal 
evidence alone we think it evident that they could not have 
been written in any period of the early history of the Church, 
but at, or near the time in which Ignatius lived. 

We, propose therefore, to point out some of those undesigned 
coincidences between thoughts and expressions found in the 
epistles attributed to Ignatius, and those of other early writers 
of undoubted genuineness. 

1. The foundation on which these epistles base the au- 
thority of the ministry, was peculiar to that age. Thus Cle- 
ment of Rome, in his epistle to the Church at Corinth, says : 
“'The Apostles have preached to us from our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; Jesus Christ from God. Christ was therefore sent 
by God, and the Apostles by Christ. Thus both were orderly 
sent according to the will of God.”' To the same effect 
is the reasoning in these epistles. “'The Lord did nothing 
without the Father, being united to him; neither by himself 
nor yet by his Apostles.”* “ Whomscever the master of the 
house sends to be over his own household, him ought we to 
receive, even as we would him that sent him.”* The argu- 
ment both in Clement and these epistles, is, that as Christ and the 
Apostles were sent by the command, or according to the will of 
God, whatever was done by the Apostles was binding as the 
command of God. This is distinctly asserted by both writers. 
Thus Clement, “God hath ordained by his supreme will, both 
where, and by what persons, we are to perform our offerings 
and public service to him.”* So Ignatius; “Be subject to 
the Bishop as to the command of God,”s “that ye may be 
subject to God.”* Another peculiarity in the language of 
these epistles, is similar to that contained in the one written by 
Polycarp tv the Philippians. In speaking of Deacons, he 
says, “the ministers of God in Christ ;”? and Ignatius says, 
“reverence the Deacons as the command of God—the Deacons 
of Christ our God ;”* and “ your Deacons being intrusted with 
the ministry of Jesus Christ.”* This mode of reasoning in re- 
gard to the ministry, though satisfactory at that time, would 
have had little weight some generations after the days of Ig- 


1C. 42. 2 Ad. Mag. c. 7. 3 Ad. Eph. c. 6. 
«C. 40. 5 Ad. Trall. c. 13. ¢ Ad. Eph. c. 5. 
7 Ad. Phil.c.5, 8 Ad. Smyr. cc. 8. 10. 9 Ad. Mag. c. 6. 
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natius and Polycarp, for it would then be necessary to appeal 
to some tangible evidence as proof that the minister had been 
appointed by the command of God. 'The simple fact, that the 
acts of the Apostles were binding as the command of God, 
would furnish no evidence in favour of the ministerial au- 
thority in a latter age, unless the clergy possessed some means 
of connecting themselves with the doings of the Apostles. 
Hence we find, that long before the time when it is said that 
these epistles was forged, another mode of reasoning on this 
subject had been generally adopted, and was urged as conclu- 
sive against all heretics and schismatics. 

“Tf any,” says Tertullian, in the latter part of the second 
century, “if any dare to mingle themselves with the Apostolic 
age, that thus they may appear to be handed down from the 
Apostles, because they were under the Apostles, we can say ; 
let them produce the origin of their Churches; let them de- 
clare the series of their Bishops, so ranning down from the begin- 
ning by succession, that the first Bishop may have had one of the 
Apostles, or Apostolic men who continued with the Apostles, 
for their author.or predecessor. For in this manner the Apos- 
tolic Churches trace their origin.”' Contemporary with 
Tertullian, was Ireneus, who says: “We can enumerate 
those who were appointed by the Apostles Bishops in the 
Churches, and their successors, even to us. By this appoint- 
ing and succession, the tradition in the Church, which is 
from the Apostles, hath come down even to us.” This argu- 
ment ruus through all the works on this subject which be- 
long to the latter part of the second century, and we may 
therefore set it down as a characteristic of that period,—that 
the authority of the ministry was made to rest upon an un- 
interrupted succession from the Apostles ; whereas we have 
seen that the first part of the same century, and the latter 
part of the preceding, was characterized by resting the same 
authority upon the immediate command of God. From 
what has already been said, it will be seen that, in as far as 
this consideration can furnish any argument, it is entirely in 
favour of the genuineness of the epistles in question. 

But there is another consideration which ought to be men- 
tioned in this place ; which is, that there was no motive that 
could operate at the time when it is alleged that these epistles 
were forged, to induce any one to forge them. It is said by 
the objector, that the leading, pervading topic of all these epis- 
tles is the necessity of obedience to the Bishop, as to the com- 
mand of God. But there was no call for any thing of the 


1 De Praes, Adv. Haer. c. 32. 2 Adv. Haer. L. 3. ¢. 3. 
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kind at the end of the second or commencement of the third 
centuries ; for it has been well observed by one who is no par- 
tial witness for Episcopacy, that “from the days of Tertullian 
and Irenzus, nulla ecclesia, sine episcopo, (no Church, with- 
out a Bishop,) has been a fact as well as a maxim.”' There 
was therefore no motive that could operate at any time subse- 
quent to this, to induce any one to forge seven epistles to esta- 
blish the authority of an order of men, who not only possessed 
the same authority in fact, but were also entitled to it by the 
maxims of the Church over which they presided. But if this 
had not been the case, it is not credible that an impostor, when 
attempting to fortify the authority of Bishops at a particular 
time, should not even hint at those arguments which at that time 
were considered the most potent and conclusive. Yet such is 
the dilemma to which we are reduced by denying the genuine- 
ness of these epistles. We are obliged to believe that they were 
forged at a particular time, for a particular purpose, and yet that 
the forger made no allusion to those arguments which were then 
supposed to be the strongest of which the nature of the case 
admitted. This supposition is so manifestly opposed to every 
principle of human action, that were it possible to make out 
from other sources a probability of forgery, it would not be 
sufficient to sustain the conclusion. It requires strong proof 
in its support. 

2. The language of these epistles is such as to raise a pre- 
sumption that they were writtten near the time of the Apostles. 
The whole force of this argument cannot be felt without a 
careful perusal of all the writings of that period, accompanied 
by comparison with those of a later age. But some idea may 
be formed of the nature of this argument by a comparison of 
the parallelism of thought to be found in their writings and 
others of that age, which is all we can pretend to in this arti- 
cle. In proof of this point, we may refer our readers to what 
has been said under the preceding heads, to which we shall 
add several other examples. Thus, Clement of Rome speaks 
of the Apostles as persons just dead. “Let us take the noble 
examples of our own age. Let us place before our eyes the 
good Apostles, Peter and Paul.”* And Polycarp says, “ neither 
can I come up to the wisdom of the blessed and renowned 
Paul ;”* and Ignatius, “I command not, as Peter and Paul, 
who were Apostles.”* So in these epistles, the Church of 
Ephesus is described as always having “agreed with the 
Apostles,”® and the Trallians as continuing in “their Apos- 

1 Gib. Dec. and Fall. Rom. Emp. vol. 1. p. 272. n. 111. 2 Ad. Rom. c. 5, 

3 Ad. Phil. c. 3. 4 Ad. Rom.c 4. 5 Ad. Eph. c. 11. 
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tolic character.”' Expressions similar to these last occur in 
accounts given of the Martyrdom of Ignatius and Polycarp. 
Thus Ignatius is said to have been “a man in all things like 
unto the Apostles,”? and Polycarp is called “an Apostolic 
teacher.” "These comparisons are such as would hardly have 
been made by any one whose age was not contiguous to that 
of the Apostles. We have seen, also, that Tertullian speaks of 
“the Apostolic age,” as distinct from the time in which he 
lived ; but there is no trace of any such distinction in these 
epistles, or in any of the other early writings. 

3. The present use of words and phrases soon after the death 
of Ignatius, which occur for the first time in these epistles, 
affords another presumption in their favour. We have already 
alluded to the use of the word Catholic, in the epistle to the 
Smyrneans, but we refer to it again to notice a coincidence 
which it was not in place to mention at that time. Ignatius 
says to the Church at Smyrna, “ where Jesus Christ is, there is 
the Catholic Church ;. and the Church at Smyrna, a few 
years after, write, “he now glorifies the Father, and blesses 
our Lord, the Governor of our souls and bodies, and through- 
out the whole world, shepherd of the Catholic Church.”®> In 
another place they style themselves “a Catholic Church,” and 
their epistle is directed to “the holy Catholic Church ;”” and 
they say it had been the custom of Polycarp to pray for “the 
whole Catholic Church.”* This frequent use of this word 
in this sense, at that time and on that occasion, raises a strong 
presumption that they had received the epistle of Ignatius to 
them, in which it was contained, as is expressly stated in the 
epistle written by Polycarp to the Philippians. 

In the epistle to the Romans, Ignatius says: “I am the 
wheat of God, and by the teeth of wild beasts shall I be 
gored ;”” which passage is quoted by Irenzeus, towards the end 
of the same century, as the language of “one of ours, who for 
his faith in God was adjudged to beasts.”"" In the same 
epistle he says, “my love is crucified;” and in that to the 
Ephesians, “the prince of this world knew not the ministry 
of many ;”" both of which are quoted by Origin in the middle 
of the following century as having been said by Ignatius.* 
In the same epistle he expresses a desire to be thrown to wild 
beasts,“ and this desire the account of his martyrdom says 


1 Praef. 2 Martyr. Ign. c. 1. 3 Martyr. Pol. c. 16. 
4 Ad. Smyr. c. 8. 5 Martyr. Pol. c. 19. 6 C. 16. 
7 Praef. 8 C.8. 9C. 11. 10 C. 4. 
n Adv. Han. L. 5, c. 28. 12 Ad. Rom. c. 4, Ad. Eph. ¢. 19. 
13 Prob. in Cant. Conticonin. Hom. Luke 6. 4 C. 4, 
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was accomplished.' It is not easy to imagine how such coin- 
cidences should have happened, had not these epistles been in 
existence, and been received as genuine. 

4, The correspondence between the general facts as stated 
by Ignatius, and as related in that account of his martyrdom 
which is quoted by nearly every historian, and is referred to 
by the reviewer in the Spectator as genuine, is so close, that if 
= epistles fall, the relation of his martyrdom must go with 
them. 

5. The evils of the times in which Ignatius lived were such, 
as far as we can learn from the little that remains, as are 
described in the epistles; and such as would naturally call 
forth such epistles. Even in the days of the Apostles, insub- 
ordination, and rebellion against ecclesiastical rulers, was not 
unknown. The Church at Corinth, in the days of the Apos- 
tles formed parties in the church, professing to array them- 
selves under Paul, and Cephas, and Apollos, and other leaders ; 
and proceeded so far as to call forth a severe reproof from the 
Apostle. This seems to have allayed that difficulty and 
schism; but some time after another contention arose, more 
bitter in its nature and more evil in its consequences, pro- 
ducing a schism which required all the piety and wisdom at 
home, with the counsel and prayers of other churches, to heal. 
It was on this occasion that Clement, Bishop of Rome, wrote 
his truly Apostolitical epistle to the Church in that place. 
Both of these contentions related to the authority of the mi- 
nistry.* Indeed, from this and other fragments of the history 
of these times, it seems to have required all the wisdom and 
authority of the wisest and holiest men who lived in the age 
immediately succeeding the Apostles, to carry the infant 
Church safely through that period of transition which ensued 
upon the death of the Apostles, and which transferred the au- 
thority of governing the Church from Apostolic to other 
hands. 

These epistles, also, bear strong internal evidence of having 
been written at a time when these commotions in the Church 
were common, and by one who had been an eye-witness of 
their evil consequences. ‘Thus, when at Philadelphia he cried, 
“ attend to the Bishop, and to the Presbytery, and to the Dea- 
cons,” he was accused of having said it “on account of the 
separation of some ;” and though he tells them that such was 
not the fact, he assures them that “ where there is division and 
strife, God dwells not,—that he who makes a schism in the 


1C. 6. 21 Cor. 1: 12—17. Ep. Clem. Rom. Ad. Cor. cc. 45—50, 
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Church shall not inherit the kingdom of God; but that God 
forgives all that repent, if they return to the unity of God and 
the counsel of the Bishop.”' And when, at a subsequent 
time, he wrote his epistle to the Church in that place, he wish- 
ed them joy; “especially if at wnity with the Bishop, and the 
Presbyters, and the Deacons.” The disobedience of the people 
towards the ministry is also spoken of in the epistle to the 
Magnesians. “It is, therefore, fitting that we should not only 
be called Christians, but be so; as some call a Bishop by that 
name, but do all things without him.”? The writer also de- 
scribes himself as “a man anxious for unity.” Wherefore he 
warns all the Churches to “love wnity—to flee divisions—as 
the beginning of evil;’* and “exhorts them to love nothing 
among them which can cause division ; but to study to do all 
- things in a divine concord, being united to the Bishop, and 
those who presided over them.”5 

On the other hand, the Ephesians are described as “ deserv- 
edly happy—being united—by an uniform obedience—having 
no contention or strife among them—but having always agreed 
with the Apostles.”* The Trallians are also commended, be- 
cause they have “continued in their Apostolic character, and 
are exhorted to continue inseparable from Jesus Christ, and 
from the Bishop, and the commands of the Apostles.”* These 
declarations all tend to prove the existence of discord, division, 
and schism, to a great extent, at or near the time when these 
epistles were written. It is, indeed, upon the assumed exist- 
ence of those evils that the whole argument proceeds; an as- 
sumption which manifests itself in every part, and is in exact 
accordance with the little we know of the history of those times; 
thereby furnishing a strong presumptive argument in favour 
of their genuineness. 

If, leaving this age, we descend in the history of the Church, 
we shall find no other period where the things here described 
can be supposed to have existed. At A. D. 200, and at all 
times subsequent thereto, the authority of the Bishops, as an 
order superior to Presbyters, was as firmly fixed as possession 
and acknowledged right could establish it. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion might have existed as to the extent of their au- 
thority subsequent to that time, there was none as to the fact 
of their superiority.s Hence, the evils which are brought to 
view so often, and which are dwelt upon with so much zeal 


1C.c.7.8 2¢.4. 8 Ad. Phil.c. 8. 

4 Ad Phil.c.7. Ad Trall.c.11. Ad Smyr. c. 7. 

5 Ad Mag.c.6. 6 Praef. andec.2.4.8.11. 7 Praef. and c. 7. 
8 Mosh. Eec. Hist. B. 1. Cent. 2. par. 2. ¢. 2. and Cent. 3. par, 2. c. 2. 
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and fervency in these epistles, could have existed at no time, 
but at or near that when they purport to have been written. 
Hence, therefore, the whole internal evidence of these epistles 
1s most decidedly in favour of their early origin ; which infer- 
ence is in conformity with the opinion of the whole primitive 
Church, and is sanctioned by every ancient work that contains 
any allusions to them. But of all the arguments which go to 
prove the genuineness of these epistles, the strongest of all is 
one which cannot be spread upon paper. Whoever studies 
them with attention, will be thoroughly persuaded that they 
were written under no ordinary circumstances; that they 
breathe such a spirit of ardent piety and holy devotion ; that 
there is such an air of sincerity and truth pervading them ; 
and such a confident expectation of a blissful martyrdom an- 
nounced in them, and yet expressed in language so evidently 
unstudied, and in a style so hasty and unpolished; that it is im- 
possible to believe that they were written at any other time, or 
by any other person, than the Blessed Martyr whose name they 
bear; and that he, too, must have written them under precise- 
ly such circumstances as they describe—during a hurried jour- 
ney to the place of his martyrdom, amid the congratulations 
and the tears uf the vast concourse of saints that came to meet 
him; circumstances which compelled him to write from the 
impulse of the moment, without reflection, and with no oppor- 
tunity for revision. We cannot better bring this article to a 
close than by saying with Dr. Murdock, that “if any one wish- 
es to know what was the simplicity and Godly sincerity of 
that first and infantile age of the Church, let him read the 
Apostolic Fathers ;’ and with M. Dupin, “that these epistles 
deserve to be well esteemed, and to be admired by all those 
who profess to have any regard for books of piety.” 





Art. VII.—Elements of Political Economy. By Francis 
Waytanp, D. D. President of Brown University, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. New-York. Leavitt, Lord & 
Co. 1837. 8vo. pp. 472. 


“ WueEn,” says President Wayland, “the author’s attention 
was first directed to the Science of Political Economy, he was 
struck with the simplicity of its principles, the extent of its 
generalizations, and the readiness with which its facts seemed 
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capable of being brought into natural and methodical arrange- 
ment.” There is a prejudice, however, which has existed ex- 
tensively against this science, and not altogether without cause. 
Paradoxes, palpable untruths, and overwrought metaphysical 
theories, have been advanced by reputed masters of the science, — 
and violent disputes have been prolonged about differences lit- 
tle more than verbal; and though these have now, in a great 
measure, passed away in the general settlement of the most im- 
portant principles, yet the prejudice excited against the science 
still remains. Political Economy is not the only science that 
has suffered in this way. The history of intellectual and mo- 
ral philosophy would almost lead to the belief that the simple 
and the true can never be generally adopted until every possi- 
ble form of error has had its advocates. ‘The prejudice against 
Political Economy has occasioned a very great neglect of the 
systematic study of its principles. In many of our colleges it 
is not taught at all; in few with any thoroughness. Yet it is 
exceedingly important for this country that its principles should 
be thoroughly understood ; they lie at the bottom of a large 
portion of our legislation; and they are capable of practical 
application to all the employments of life, more especially to 
the capitalist and merchant; and it is shallow and of mischiev- 
ous tendency to affect indifference to a scientific and theoretical 
arrangement of its doctrines. 

We are glad that this science is attracting more attention. 
President Wayland’s book will promote its study. He does 
not pretend to have discovered any new truths. He admits 
that the works in general use teach its doctrines truly, but not 
in a manner “ most likely to render them serviceable, either to 
the general student or to the practical merchant.” “This de- 
fect,” he remarks, “he has endeavoured to supply. What he 
thus first prepared for them, he now offers to the public. In 
how far he has succeeded, it must be left for others to decide. 
His object has been to write a book which any one who chooses 
may understand. He has, therefore, laboured to express the 
general principles in the plainest manner possible, and to illus- 
trate them by cases with which any person is familiar.” 

He has, in our judgment, succeeded in his undertaking. A 
careful perusal of his work will render one well acquainted 
with the principles of the science. 'Those who are not de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with its history, need refer to 
no other volume. They will here meet with no dogmatic as- 
sertion, no “useless metaphysics,” no theories unsupported by 
facts ; in short, with nothing that is not eminently plain and 
practical. For a text book in our colleges and universities, it 
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is too much expanded : a text book should not be so construct- 
ed as to dispense with all labour on the part of the pupil and 
teacher. The outlines of the science only should be embraced ; 
something should be left for the instructor to supply, and some- 
thing for the pupil to think out, if he have any capacity. Too 
many of our text books (so called) are so diluted, that the pos- 
sibility of thought on the part of the pupil is well nigh exclud- 
ed; some cannot even be read without the slackening of all 
the mental energies. It is proper, however, to state that it was 
not Dr. Wayland’s design to compose a text book. “ His object 
has been to write a book which any one who chooses may un- 
derstand.” We wish he would condense the principles con- 
tained in this volume into one of about half the size, retaining 
his leading sub-divisions only. Such a book would, we think, 
be introduced into all the higher seminaries of our land, and 
do much to promote the study of this science. 

We shall not attempt to present an outline of the work be- 
fore us, or to discuss any of the principles it contains. We 
purpose only to state the views of the author on some import- 
ant topics: such of our readers as are acquainted with the 
science will be pleased to know what are the views of this dis- 
tinguished writer, and such as are not will, we hope, be pleased 
to receive instruction at his hand. 

President Wayland defines Political Economy to be “ the 
Science of Wealth.” ‘This definition does not present a very de- 
finite idea to the unitiated. We, however, regard a definition at 
the outset as of comparatively little importance; so that it directs 
the mind to the general subject of investigation, it is sufficient. 

Wealth, according to the author, is defined to consist of ob- 
jects “having the power of gratifying human desire, and ca- 
pable of appropriation.” By objects in this connexion, we un- 
derstand him to mean material objects. Such of our readers as 
are familiar with the history of this science know that many defi- 
nitions of the term wealth have been given, and contended for 
with great zeal. We may consider them as at present narrowed 
down totwo: the first, restricting the term wealth to material ob- 
jects having utility, and capable of being appropriated; the se- 
cond, extending it toimmaterial objects fulfilling these conditions. 
The skill of the physician and player would, by these, be de- 
nominated wealth. We prefer the definition adopted by Dr. 
Wayland, chiefly because the principles of the science can then 
be stated in language more accordant with common usage. 

President Wayland divides the subject of Political Economy 
into four parts— Production, Exchange, Distribution and Con- 
sumption. Most preceding writers have made but three divi- 
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sions,—Production, Distribution and Consumption. We think 
it a decided improvement in an elementary treatise, that the 
doctrines of Exchange receive distinct and prominent atten- 
tion. ‘This part of the work before us is peculiarly valuable. 

The first topic we propose to notice, is the effect of the in- 
troduction of labour-saving machinery. Strong prejudices 
have existed against its introduction on the part of labourers, 
and we suspect a considerable portion of the community have 
sympathized with them. In some instances feeling has risen 
to such a height that machinery has been destroyed by lawless 
violence. ‘The common objection against its introduction is, 
that it throws many out of employment, and deprives them of 
the use of that skill which is their whole means of subsistence. 
To this it is replied, that it leads only to a change of labour, 
which is but a temporary inconvenience ; that the tendency is 
not, in fact, to employ a less number of labourers, but the con- 
trary, in consequence of the increased demand following the 
cheapening of products; that a portion must still be employed, 
that the machinery will require labourers to make it, that im- 
provements are gradual, and cannot be intreduced every where 
at once ; that there is nothing peculiar in the case of the la- 
bourer ; “skill and labour, as well as capital, are always liable, 
in the revolutions of society, to depreciate in value, or even to 
become worthless.” Dr. Wayland sums up the effect on the 
operative in the following language :— 


“1, That the introduction of machinery reduces the price of ar- 
ticles of consumption; that is, renders the wages, whatever they 
may be. of the operative, of more value. 

2. That, by the more rapid multiplication of capital, it produces 
a greater demand for labour in general ; that is, it makes the wages 
of all labour greater ; and, 

3. That its tendency is to create anincreased demand for labour ; 
that is, to produce a rise of wages in that department of industry, 
into which natural agents are specially introduced ; and it does this 
according to the degree in which they are introduced. That is, in 
general, the introduction of machinery renders the wages of the 
labourer more valuable ; it raises the wages of labour in general, and 
raises the wages of labour specially, in that department into which 
natural agents are introduced. What any man can reasonably ask 
for, more than this, I do not distinctly perceive.”—p. 103. 


All this is true; still in a populous manufacturing country 
there must be great temporary suffering consequent upon the 
introduction of a new piece of labour-saving machinery. 
Great numbers are thrown out of employment, and when all 
other employments are full, it is not in fact a change merely ; it 
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is a cessation, and this is followed by starvation. It is true, 
that ultimately there is a greater demand for labour in the 
same manufacture, but not till those thrown out of employ- 
ment have perished, unless relieved in some other way. True, 
machinery will require hands to make it, but those thrown out 
of employment will not be benefitted personally by that new 
demand for labour, for they have not the requisite skill. The 
introduction of Arkwright’s spinning jenny threw nineteen 
twentieths of the cotton spinners out of employment; in twenty- 
five years five times as many labourers were employed in the 
very same business. This, however, afforded little relief to 
those immediately concerned. As the labourers are positive, 
and often severe, though temporary, sufferers, and as the whole 
community are the gainers, some means of relief ought to be 
provided, either by giving the labourers employment on public 
works or otherwise. At present in this country the demand 
for every kind of labour is so great, and so small a degree of 
skill requisite in many departments—that of Agriculture for in- 
stance—that the evils here spoken of cannot be severely felt. 
Ultimately here, as in the older countries, it will become a mat- 
ter of serious moment. ‘Ten thousand operatives here thrown 
out of employment, would not indeed suffer more, but would be 
likely to do much more mischief than the same number in 
other countries. 

We next proceed to give the author's views in relation to 
Pauperism, a subject that ought to be understood, since we are 
daily receiving large supplies of paupers from abroad, and per- 
tinaciously persist in enacting laws for their manufacture at 
home. “ Industry will be applied to capital” with the greatest 
intenseness and effect when a man is at liberty to gain all that 
he can, and to use it as he wills ; that is, when industry is per- 
fectly free, and the right of property secure; hence there 
should be no legislative interference with industry, no monopo- 
lies, no laws regulating consumption. 

Again, every man must be left to suffer the inconveniences of 
idleness ; hence there should be no provision for the support 
of the poor “ simply because he is poor ;” the previous exertion 
of labour should always be required. Dr. Wayland does not 
object to provision for the “sick, the infirm, the aged, the 
helpless, the widow, the fatherless, the orphan,” but to provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the simply indigent. Such he sup- 
poses to be injurious for the following reasons :— 

“1, They are at variance with the fundamental law of govern. 
ment, that he who is able to labour, shall enjoy only that for which 
he has laboured. If such be the law of God for us all, it is best for 
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all, that all should be subjected to it. If labour be a curse, it is un- 
just that one part, and that, the industrious part, should suffer it all. 
If, as is the fact, it be a blessing, there is no reason why all should 
not equally enjoy its advantages. 

“2, They remove from men the fear of want, one of the most 
natural and universal stimulants to labour. Hence, in just so far as 
this stimulus is removed, there wil] be in a given community less lw 
bour done ; that is, less production created. 

“3. By teaching a man to depend upon others, rather than upon 
himself, they destroy the healthful feeling of independence. When 
this has once been impaired, and the contidence of man in the con- 
nexion between labour and reward is destroyed, he becomes a pau- 
per for life. It is in evidence, before the committee of the British 
House of Commons, that, after a family has once applied for assist- 
ance from the parish. it rarely ceases to apply regularly, and, most 
frequently, in progress of time, for a larger and larger measure of 
assistance. 

“4, Hence, such a system must tend greatly to increase the num- 
ber of paupers. It is a discouragement to industry, and a bounty 
upon indolence. With what spirit will a poor man labour, and re. 
trench to the utmost his expenses, when he knows that he shall be 
taxed to support his next door neighbour, who is as able to work as 
himself; but who is relieved from the necessity of a portion of 
labour, merely by applying to the overseer of the poor for aid. 

“5. They are, in principle, destructive to the right of property, 
because they must proceed upon the concession, that the rich are 
under obligation to support the poor. If this be so; if he who 
labours be under obligation to support him that labours not; then 
the division of property and the right of property are at an end: 
for, he who labours has no better right to the result of his labour, 
than any one else. 

“6. Hence, they tend toinsubordination. For, if the rich are un- 
der obligation to support the poor, why not to support them better ; 
nay, why not to support them as well as themselves. Hence, the 
more provision there is of this kind, the greater will be the liability 
to collision between the two classes. 

“If this be so, we see, that in order to accomplish the designs of 
our Creator in this respect, and thus present the strongest induce- 
ment to industry, 


“1. Property should be universally appropriated, so that nothing 
is left in common. 

“2. The right of property should be perfectly protected, both 
against individual and social spoliation. 

“3. There should by no common funds for the support of those 
who are not willing to labour. 

“4, That if a man be reduced, by indolence or prodigality, to 
such extreme penury that he is in danger of perishing, he be reliev- 
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ed, through the medium of labour; that is, that he be furnished 
with work, and be remunerated with the proceeds. 

“5, That those who are enabled only in part to earn their sub- 
sistence, be provided for, to the amount of that deficiency, only. 

“ And hence, that all our provisions for the relief of the poor, be 
so devised as not to interfere with this law of our nature. By so 
directing our benevolent energies, the poor are better provided for ; 
they are happier themselves; and a great and constantly increasing 
burden is removed from the community. It has been found that 
alms-houses, conducted on this plan, will support themselves; and 
sometimes, even yield a small surplus revenue. This revenue, how- 
ever, should always be given to the paupers, and should never be 
received by the public. The principle should be carried out, that 
the labourer is to enjoy the results of his industry.” p. 125--127. 


We next present the views of our author respecting the duty 
of government in regard to Education. Intellectual cultiva- 
tion tends to increase the industry of a people by exciting them 
to exertion, and directing that exertion. The efforts of go- 
vernment may therefore be usefu.ly directed to the increase 
and dissemination of knowledge. The former may be pro- 
moted by the establishment of colleges, universities, and other 
seminaries of learning. They should be furnished with the 
requisite libraries and apparatus. “They should be so go- 
verned, and the remuneration so adjusted, that teachers should 
be placed under the strongest stimulus to labour for the pro- 
motion of science, and to communicate most successfully 
kuowledge to their pupils.” When colleges become places of 
literary leisure or indolence, they are not only useless but hurt- 
ful. "This leads the author to doubt whether endowments for 
the support of professorships are useful; “at least, so far as 
they tend to render a teacher’s support independent of his 
own exertions.” He thinks the teacher should be paid by the 
sale of tickets of admission to his lectures, or by a salary vary- 
ing with his ability and success. We take the liberty here to 
differ widely from him. We avow ourselves the earnest ad- 
vocates of literary endowments. Without them, we believe 
there would be no profound science. If a teacher’s remune- 
ration is to depend on the sale of his tickets, it must be a part 
of the system, we suppose, that the students be at liberty to 
purchase or not, that is, to pursue the science he is appointed 
to teach or not. Now we believe but a small portion of the 
students in any American college would pursue the higher 
mathematics or classics if it were left to their option. We 
judge from facts that occur in institutions where a popular 
course is allowed, and also from some slight acquaintance with 
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the character of the age. Now, suppose these optional courses 
were every where adopted, and that young men, incapable of 
deciding as to their own wants, were left to pursue only such 
studies as they, in their wisdom, deem practical and import- 
ant? Who does not see that a superficial race of men would 
go forth to dwarf the intellect of our land. In the headlong 
rage for new and shorter systems, no college could sustain 
itself in a rigorous practical adherence to an elevated course 
of study without endowments. Such systems may do in coun- 
tries where certain qualifications are rigidly required of can- 
didates for literary and political stations ; they will not do in 
our “ free and enlightened” republic. 

Again, government, says our author, can promote the in- 
crease of knowledge by bestowing premiums, rewards, &c. 
upon those who have made useful discoveries. The only re- 
wards conferred in this country are for military or naval ser- 
vices. ‘The author dryly remarks, that he cannot see but that 
Fulton and Whitney deserved as well of their country as if 
they had “captured a fleet on the ocean, or routed a tribe of In- 
dians in the forest.” 

The same thing is also done by laws of copy and patent 
right. These last, we would remark, are the only means that 
our government are likely to use for the rewarding of discovery. 
They excite to effort only in relation to objects of palpable 
utility. No copyright or patent will induce a man to devote 
himself to a life of abstract scientific investigation. Such laws 
can offer no adequate reward to labour of this nature. If it is 
important that the labour be performed—and that it is important 
cannot be denied—then some provision ought to be made for it. 
Adequate literary endowments are, in our opinion, the readiest 
way to promote this end. Suitable rewards should also be 
added on the accomplishment of valuable results. 

Government should also improve the intellectual character 
of a people by the dissemination of knowledge. Our author 
thinks that, as a stimulus to intellectual improvement, the right 
of suffrage should be restricted to those who can read and 
write ; that provision, in part, should be made for all children 
under a certain age; and that seminaries be provided for the 
suitable qualification of teachers for the primary schools. 

President Wayland thinks that it is on its moral more than 
its intellectual character that the prosperity of a nation depends. 
Hence moral is still more important than intellectual cultiva- 
tion. Hence all true benevolence can be defended on princi- 
ples of political economy: sabbath schools, the circulation of 
the Scriptures, the preaching of the gospel, are of the very great- 
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est importance to the productive energies of a country. Fo- 
reign missions (which have been attacked by infidel political 
economists) are in accordance with the strictest lessons of Po- 
litical Economy. Make Christians of men, and you civilize 
them, you render them industrious and frugal, and consequent- 
ly rich. The resources of the country are developed, it be- 
comes a better customer to other nations, and gives additional 
impulse to their industry. Facts in the history of missions, we 
add, are in keeping with the truth of these remarks. Godli- 
ness is thus profitable unto all things, having the promise of 
the life which now is and that which is to come. 

Our readers will be desirous of learning our author’s doc- 
trines in regard to “discriminating, or, as they are frequently 
called, protecting duties.” He is a thorough-going advocate of 
the liberal system. Such duties, he thinks, cannot increase the 
capital of a country, or increase the number of its labourers ; 
if then it have any effect on production, it must be by creating 
a greater stimulus to labour. In opposition to this, he shows 
that the stimulus to labour is decreased in a variety of ways ; 
that it injures our foreign market, and creates a change in the 
course of industry and “of capital in a nation highly disadvan- 
tageous. We give only the results of his reasonings; the 
limits assigned us will not allow of an analysis of his processes. 

Bounties are the same in principle as discriminating duties ; 
they are less objectionable, because the price of the article is 
not visibly raised, and hence the consumption is not so much 
diminished: they are cheaper moreover, for we pay only for 
what is made ; while by discriminating duties we pay the same, 
whether any thing is made or not. 

Dr. Wayland next considers at large the objections that 
have been offered to the doctrines he has laid down. We shall 
not present an analysis for the reasons above assigned. We 
would remark, that we consider his reasonings in support of the 
liberal system as sound, and his answer to the objections usu- 
ally urged against that system as satisfactory. 

While we thus cheerfully agree with our author, we regret 
that he has said nothing respecting exceptions to the general 
rule. We are disposed to believe that the exceptions are ex- 
tremely few, yet, owing to a variety of causes which we need 
not here specify, and some of which are not perhaps strictly 
economic, we think there are exceptions, and in a treatise like 
the one before us, the fact, at least, ought to be stated. There 
is a tendency on the part of the people of these United States 
to cry out for “free trade,” “no monopolies,” &c., and to rush, 
as usual, into extremes, This spirit needs to be "repressed ra- 
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ther than fostered ; and something could be done towards this 
by a statement of some of the exceptions to the general princi- 
ples of free trade. Most, if not all, of the ablest advocates of 
this system have admitted that such exceptions exist. We re- 
gret that Dr. Wayland has not done the same, and so far thrown 
the weight of his influence into the conservative scale. 

Government, he thinks, should promote the industry of a 
nation by originating knowledge, which must otherwise be ob- 
tained at great individual expense—by experimental farms, of 
which the results should be registered and published ; and “ by 
experimental manufactures, which might show, from time to 
time, what branches of manufacture could be profitably intro- 
duced into a country, and how they might be most successfully 
conducted,”—and by “confining themselves to their own ap- 
propriate duties, and leaving every thing else alone.” 

The agency of government in regard to coin should be con- 
fined to regulating its purity, its form and size. Government 
has no right to prevent the exportation or importation of specie, 
nor arbitrarily to alter the value of money, nor to fix the rela- 
tive value between the precious metals. 

The subject of Banks is treated at large by our author in a 
very clear and satisfactory manner. He gives a large amount 
of information, that every man ought to possess before he ven- 
tures to converse or discourse on the subject. But on this sub- 
ject as on others, men are prone to be oracular in proportion as 
they are ignorant. We shall give our author’s thoughts on a 
few only of the topics connected with this extensive subject. 
And first, of “the advantages of banks as institutions of dis- 
count and loan.” Bauks do not create capital, but they “are 
capable of rendering the existing capital much more produc- 
tive ;” and they do this by the facilities which they afford for 
the extension of credit. If the labourer have not tools, unless 
he can procure them on credit, he can produce but little ; so 
also if he have not the material on which to exert his indus- 
try. By means of credit, those who possess more capital than 
they wish personally to employ, may, without labour, derive 
from it an equitable revenue; and those who have less than 
they can profitably employ, can procure it, and thus be enabled 
to enjoy the full benefit of their skill and industry. 

Banks collect together capital which would otherwise be 
scattered and useless, profitably employ the capital of. such as 
cannot unite with it the labour necessary for its productiveness, 
such as widows and orphans, and such gains of the labourer 
as cannot be used by him till he has accumulated a considera- 
ble sum ; also the capital of those whose business cannot be in- 
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creased by an increase of capital—as the physician, lawyer, 
clergyman, and in many instances the merchant. ‘They are 
useful thus to every class in the community. The utility of 
banks would be still further increased if they were in the habit 
of receiving small deposits on interest to be drawn for at the 
pleasure of the owner. This is the case with the Scottish 
banks, which are better conducted than any institutions of the 
kind at present known. The following is Dr. Wayland’s ac- 
count of them :— 


“1. As offices of deposit, they receive all sums, not less than 
£10 sterling ; and, for such deposits, allow interest. Less sums 
than this are placed in the savings’ banks, until they become suffi- 
ciently large to be deposited in a bank. These deposits are, 
generally, made by persons who labor in agriculture or manufac. 
tures. ‘The whole amount thus deposited is equal to about twenty- 
four millions pounds sterling, or not far short of one hundred and 
twenty millions dollars. This large sum is thus redeemed from 
idleness, and added to the productive capital of the country. 

“2. They discount notes, as our banks do, but they have another 
mode of loaning, which is called cash credits. 

“‘ When a man wishes a cash credit, he finds bondsmen, who pro- 
mise to indemnify the bank for all that it may lose, by loaning to 
him within a certain suia; or else he places real estate in the 
power of the bank, to a sufficient amount to render it secure within 
the sum which he wishes to borrow. The bank then opens with 
him a cash account, or allows him to draw for any sum within the 
specified amount. He is charged interest only for the amount 
which he borrows. As fast as he is in funds, he deposits all he can 
spare, in the bank, and, for every thing thus deposited, he is allowed 
interest ; so that his interest on deposits always diminishes the in- 
terest on his debt. Thus he borrows and pays, successively ; and, 
at stated seasons, the accounts are adjusted. 

“ The advantages of this system, are: 1st. That it enables an in- 
dustrious man to procure credit to the amount of his real estate, 
and, hence, to do more business with the same capital than any 
where else. 2d, That by rendering every deposit valuable, it 
stimulates him to frugality. 3d. It enables the bank to understand, 
more correctly, the state of affairs, and, hence, to know how de- 
serving he is of confidence. 4th. That this may be done with 
greater safety, than in any other mode, is evident from the fact, 
that while the Scottish banks have been liberal in their accommoda- 
tions, and have, by the acknowledgment of all, been of the most 
important service to that country, but one of them has ever been 
known to fail. These are, surely, the best evidences of the wisdom 
of any practical system.” p. 288—290. 


Banks are useful as institutions of circulation, by furnishing 
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to the community a cheaper article of exchange. The extent 
of the benefit is easily estimated. 


“If the whole of the metallic circulating medium were exchanged 
for paper, we should have the benefit of the interest of this whole 
amount. If twenty millions of specie were wanted to carry on the 
exchanges of this country, and the whole were exchanged for paper, 
we should be benefitted to the amount of the annual interest of twenty 
millions, or, at six per ceat., of one million two hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. If three-fourths of it were sent away, our bene- 
fit would be equal to nine hundred thousand dollars per annum. 
This is the whole pecuniary advantage of a paper currency over a 
metallic. I[t consists in substituting a cheaper, for a dearer circu- 
lating medium. And, our advantage, supposing the cheaper to be 
equally good, is precisely equal to the interest of the difference.”— 
p- 291. 

A paper circulation is more economical ; for the material is 
cheaper, the wear and tear less expensive than that of gold and 
silver, and it allows a considerable portion of specie to be ex- 
changed for other capital. It is more convenient, is less liable 
to robbery, and more easily identified if stolen: on the other 
hand, it is especially liable to forgery, fraud, and fluctuation. 
Forgery or fraud can of course never take place but through 
design ; fluctuation may arise on the part of the banks either 
from want of skill or foresight, or from want of integrity. But 
the “ disadvantages of fluctuation, both from unskilfulness and 
from fraud, do not belong exclusively to banics, but are liable 
to exist under any circumstances, in which money is loaned 
and borrowed.” When, however, such a state of things exists, 
the blame is always laid upon the banks. Again, in time of 
scarcity, the banks are censured because they will not loan 
more money. 

“A bank,” says Dr. Wayland, “if it be honest, and mean to pay 
its debts, has its limit, beyond which it cannot safely pass as truly 
as an individual. When it has arrived at this limit, its loans must 
cease. A merchant, who has involved himself in large transactions, 
expecting that he could borrow as much as he chose, is now disap- 
pointed, because his expectations are not realised. But what rea- 
son has he to complain? The bank never promised to lend him, when 
it had nothing to lend; nor to ruin itself, for the sake of saving him 
from the consequences of his own headlong improvidence ; especially, 
when by doing this, it must involve, not only itself, but him also in 
ruin. ‘The bank was no party to his engagements; it derives no 
benefit from them, and it is under no obligation to enable him to ful- 
filthem. The only remedy for these evils manifestly is, for both 
parties to be willing to grow rich more slowly, and thus to assume 
less formidable risks. When a whole community has run into trans- 
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actions beyond its means, and has become embarrassed, there is very 
little gained by the abuse of banks and of bank directors.” p. 307. 


When a community have chosen a paper instead of a metal- 
lic currency, the government should take such means as will 
be likely to give all reasonable security to the currency, and to 
diminish fluctuation. Fluctuation will always be less when 
the proportion of specie to paper is great, and vice versa. 
Hence the proportion of specie should be too large to be affect- 
ed by any thing but large and long-continued exportations of 
the precious metals. This can be effected by prohibiting the 
issue of small bills. Further, an exact account should be kept 
of the amount of specie imported and exported, and made pub- 
lic at short periods. 'This would enable the banks to regulate 
matters so as to prevent any extensive evil. The author thinks 
the government has no right to interfere with the currency for 
any other purposes than those above specified. 


“If it do interfere,” he remarks, “such interference is manifest 
usurpation. It has, for instance, no right to interfere with the cur- 
rency, because the people import too much, or because they import 
too little, because they buy too much land, or because they buy too 
little land, because they over-trade, or because they under-trade. 
Its power was conferred for no such purpose, and to use it for such 
purpose, is usurpation. ‘To all such interference, the proper answer 
to be given by the individual to the government, is, that all this is 
none of your business. 

“Nor is the principle, in this case, at all affected by the patriot- 
ism from which such interference proceeds, or the paternal solici- 
tude by which it may have been dictated. The parental authority 
and the parental responsibility cease, when the child has become of 
age. And whoever may assume to be the Father of his country, it 
surely is not too much to claim for the people of these United States, 
that they have at least attained to the period of majority.” p. 312. 


Our author thinks it is far better that banks should be con- 
nected by some institution like the late United States Bank, 
rather than isolated institutions. In regard to the number of 
banks, he says, “ Let all banking be governed by principles that 
shall insure the safety of the community, and then let banks 
be multiplied at will. If they yield more than the usual profits 
of capital, they will be increased until their profit is reduced 
to that of other business ; if they yield less, they will be dimi- 
nished until they merely supply the wants of the community.” 

The subject of Population, which has formed so fruitful a 
theme of disputation among political economists, is noticed 
by our author only incidentally. He makes no reference to 
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Malthus or his opponents ; it is plain, however, that he utterly, 
and somewhat indignantly, rejects his theory. 

“ Population,” he remarks, “ always follows capital. It increases, 
as capital increases; is stationary, when capital is stationary ; and 
decreases, when capital decreases. And hence, there seems no 
need of any other means to prevent the too rapid increase of po- 
pulation, than to secure a correspondent increase of capital, by 
which that population may be supported.” p. 340. 

Again: 

“If the capital which a bountiful Creator has provided for the sus. 
tenance of man, be dissipated in wars, his creatures must perish for 
the want of it. Nor do we need any abstruse theories of popula- 
tion, to enable us to ascertain in what manner this excess of popu- 
lation may be prevented. Let nations cultivate the arts of peace. 
Let them reduce the unnecessary expenses of governments. Let 
them abolish those restrictions which fetter and dispirit industry, by 
diminishing the inducements to labour. Let them foster the means 
by which the productiveness of labour may be increased, and the 
annual gifts of the Creator will so accumulate, that the means will 
be provided for the support of all the human beings which are an- 
nually brought into the world. As soon as this accumulation bears 
a suitable ratio to the number of inhabitants, we shall hear no more 
of the evils of excess of population. It is vain to throw away the 
food of a million of people in a single day, and then be astonished 
that a million of people are starving for the want of it.” p. 343, 344. 


Laws regulating the rate of interest, our author regards as 
injurious to the prosperity of a country : 


“1. Such laws violate the right of property. A man has the 
same right to the market price of his capital, in money, as he has 
to the market price of his house, his horse, his ship, or any other 
of his possessions. 

“2. The real price of capital cannot be fixed by law, any more 
than the real price of flour, or iron, or any other commodity. 
There is, therefore, no more reason for assigning to it a fixed value, 
than there is of assigning a fixed value to any other commodity. 

“3. The price of capital, or money, is really more variable than 
that of any other commodity. Most other commodities have but 
one source of variation, namely, use or profit. But capital, in the 
form of money, is liable to two sources of variation, risk and use. 
These vary, at different times, in different investments, and with 
different individuals. There is, therefore, less reason why the price 
of money should be fixed by law, than why the price of any thing 
else should be so fixed. 

“4. These laws, instead of preventing, give rise to great and dis- 
astrous fluctuations in the price of money. 

“ Suppose that, to-day, money is worth, in the ordinary operations 
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of business, ten per cent., and it is worth six per cent. in loan. A 
man will as soon loan, as employ it in business, if he have more 
than he wishes to use. There will then be a fair supply of money 
in the market. But let the profits of capital rise, so that, in the 
ordinary operations of business, capital is worth twenty per cent. 
If, now, the rate of interest rose with this increased rate of profit, 
the same individuals would be as willing to loan as before; and 
thus, the supply following the demand, there would arise no peculiar 
scarcity. The high rate of interest would also attract capital 
from abroad; and thus, in a very short time, it would, in this par- 
ticular place, be brought to the general level. 

“ But, suppose that six per cent. were the highest legal rate of in- 
terest, and that he who loaned at a higher rate, was liable to lose 
both his principal and interest, and also his mercantile character. 
In this case, as soon as the profit of capital in business rose to fif- 
teen or twenty per cent., no one, who could thus employ it, would 
loan it at six per cent. Hence, as soon as it thus rose, the supply 
would be immediately diminished ; and this would, of course, cause 
a greater rise of interest. Those who, from honour or conscience, 
obeyed the laws, would withdraw from the market, and employ their 
capital in some other way; and no one would loan, but those who 
were willing to risk the consequences of detection. These, having 
the money market in their own hands, will, of course, charge for 
the use and for the risk of detection ; and, hence, the price, in a 
few days, may become doubled or trebled. And, at the same time, 
although the real value of money may be fifteen or twenty per cent. ; 
yet, because the legal price is six per cent., there is no inducement 
for capital to come in from abroad, to supply the demand. Hence, 
the change in the money market has, by reason of this law, no ten- 
dency whatever to regulate itself. 

“ Hence, I believe all enactments establishing a legal rate of in- 
terest, are injurious and unwise. ‘The only enactment of any 
value would be, one which should define the usual rate, when no- 
thing was said on the subject in the contract. The use of this 
would be, to prevent disputes. This is always an advantage to both 
parties.” p. 373, 374. 


In regard to the modes of providing for the public expendi- 
tures, we perceive that the author is in favour of direct rather 
than indirect taxes. An indirect tax, that is, a tax laid on ar- 
ticles of consumption is, he admits, more conveniently collect- 
ed, or more willingly paid, but is more liable to injustice. 
Further, indirect taxes do not impose the public burden, in 
any manner in proportion to the share which the individual 
receives of public protection. The consumer pays the tax. 
He pays, therefore, according to the amount which he consumes, 
not according to the benefit he receives from the government. 
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Hence a man possessed of a million may pay no more than 4 
daily labourer. Direct taxation is more in harmony with the 
genius of representative government. The people ought to 
know what they pay, and how much, and how it is expended. 
In the author’s opinion, the common argument in favour of 
indirect taxation—that the people do not feel it, is one of the 
strongest arguments against it. The more they feel it, and 
the more jealously they watch over its expenditure, the better 
for them and for their rulers. He is also inclined to think that 
the rich should be taxed at a higher rate than the poor, inas- 
much as men should be taxed in proportion to the benefit they 
receive from a government. 'The poor man’s clothes, bedding, 
cow and pig, should be exempted from taxation; and the neces- 
saries of life, if taxed at all, should be taxed at the lowest rates. 
Articles of luxury and ostentation should bear the heaviest 
burden. 

A surplus revenue he regards as “a public nuisance :” 

“It gives to the government a control over the monetary affairs 
of the country, at the best dangerous; and a control which is 
very liable to be exerted for the promotion of party purposes. It 
hence gives an additional, an unnecessary, and a dangerous power 
to a majority, and gives them the means of perpetuating that power, 
indefinitely. It is taking productive capital from the hands of the 
owners, and vesting it in hands where there is every temptation to 
spend it uselessly, if not viciously. The world has never yet seena 
government so pure, that it would not become corrupt if a surplus 
revenue were permanently placed at its disposal.” p. 451. 

We have thus glanced at some of the prominent doctrines 
contained in the work before us, and we conclude by recom- 
mending the book, and the subject of which it treats, to the at- 
tentive study of all who wish to have distinct views of matters 
likely to be continually agitated in a country like ours, and in 
— to which they have important duties to discharge as 
individuals and members of the community. 





~Art. VIIL—The Young Lady’s Friend. By a Lapy. 
Boston : American Stationers’ Company. 1836. 12mo. pp. 
432. 


We ask particular attention to our remarks on this book, 
because, after praising it a little in general terms, and noticing 
some things particularly good, we intend to find a great deal 
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of fault with some very material portions of it, which strike us 
as remarkably false, silly, and injurious. We should not 
bestow so much space upon the work, were it not that it has 
been very popular, very much praised in some quarters in so- 
ciety and by the press, and has passed through ten editions. 
We deem it our duty, therefore, to counteract, as far as we 
may, the working of the evil ‘with the good, by exposing, 
somewhat more at large than we should otherwise be inclined, 
the objectionable portions of Mrs. Farrar’s book. 

Our limits will not, indeed, permit us to follow our author in 
detail through the different portions of her book. It embraces 
every topic ‘connected with the well- doing and well-being of 
those for whom it is designed ; their manners and habits— 
their duties and their pleasures—their health—their occupa- 
tions, and their deportment in public and private; and there is 
not a single chapter in the book that does not contain valuable 
hints and suggestions. We shall be obliged to confine our 
notice to those topics, the treatment of which particularly 
pleases or displeases us ; remarking, generally, in the mean- 
while, that in regard to many of them, there is a minuteness 
of detail, the necessity of which, if, indeed, it exists, is a dis- 
grace to "the mothers and daughters of our land. The author 
has a way, too, of laying down the most trite and common- 
place maxims—the most obvious rules of propriety on sub- 
jects connected with the conduct of life, that presupposes a 
degree of ignorance and an absence of all refinement in our 
community, to which, we would fain hope, we need not plead 

uilty. 

' Ons cannot help reflecting, in reading such a book, what 
a cumbrous piece of mechanism, built up of rules and maxims, 
injunctions and exhortations, advice and remembrance, is neces- 
sary for the regulation of one’s life—in the place of a few simple, 
living principles in the mind—which, if early instilled and habit- 
ually cultivated, would be far more effectual for that purpose. 
There is a large portion of the book before us for which no 
well-principled and well-educated young lady has the least 
occasion. ‘To this it may be answered, indeed, that the book is 
designed for those who are less forttnate as well as for the 
more favoured : and we have nothing to reply. 

Too much can hardly be said to impress upon young minds 
the value of time, or direct them in its use; and they are in- 
debted to our author for some excellent hints upon the subject. 
It is the next most valuable talent to mind, and he who is en- 
trusted with it should make it “other ten.” 

We are glad to see the proper value and importance as- 
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signed to household accomplishments in a work addressed to 
young ladies. It appears to us, however, that our author 
would have treated this subject in a far more impressive man- 
ner, but for the fear of countenancing young ladies in con- 
sidering marriage as having any necessary connexion with 
their views and plans of life. We think her quite too scrupu- 
lous on this point, as we shall hereafter show. This is not 
the only portion of the book to which much greater effect might 
have been given, had she addressed young ladies as if they were 
probably to become wives and mothers. We might reverse 
an illustration of hers, and say that you might as well enjoin 
upon the student in navigation never to think of a ship, or a 
student in book-keeping never to think of the counting-room, 
as upon a young lady in training for the duties of life, never 
to contemplate her probable destiny, that for which she is, or 
ought to be, fitting herself. 

It is a vuigar adage, that when poverty enters the door, love 
flies out of the window. This is not necessarily true ; but it is 
true, (and all females should bear it in mind,) that an ill-ordered 
house produces waste, confusion, and discomfort, which inevi- 
tably sour the temper, and, in the end,sometimes destroys sincere 
affection. ‘There is a vast incongruity between theory and ex- 
perience upon this subject ; and, fully to comprehend it, requires 
a knowledge of principles deeply seated in the human mind. If 
a man forma beau-ideal of her to whom he will choose to give 
his heart and hand, he forms one also of the home over which 
she is to preside, which she cannot be too careful to do all in 
her power to realise for him. If he is disappointed in this, he 
regards her as the author of his disappointment ; and, by and 
by, comes to feel a sense of wrong and injury sustained 
through her means. 

That love covers a multitude of sins; that a man ought 
not to value a sense of personal comfort above the gratification 
of his affections, when they come in contrast, is undoubtedly 
true; but we have no patience with the sentimental “ potter- 
ing and dawdling” (as Fanny Kemble says) so often exhibited 
in treating of these matters; as if He who made us, body, 
mind, and soul, did not give to every faculty of this glorious 
constitution its distinct and appropriate pleasure——did not in- 
tend that our nerves and senses should be delicately treated as 
well as our thoughts and sentiments. We believe, fully, in the 
supremacy of the moral sentiments; but we do not think this is 
to be secured by inattention to what are called, in distinction, 
the grosser elements of man’s nature. 
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The portions of the book which relates to behaviour to- 
wards teachers, and to the treatment of servants, is excellent. 
On the latter topic particularly, the remarks are conceived in 
the truest spirit of Christian philanthropy, and entitle Mrs. 
Farrar to the respect of all the right-minded and true-hearted. 

As all other sensible women would do, on the subject of 
dress, our authoress advises not to sacrifice health, delicacy, 
convenience, just economy, or even taste, to fashion. If a fash- 
ion is objectionable on any of these grounds, it should be re- 
jected ; at the same time, that it is desirable not to deviate so 
entirely from prevailing modes of dress as to render one’s self 
peculiar, and an object of remark on thataccount. An extreme 
devotion to fashion, is a mark of a vulgar mind; and in 
cases where it involves unjustifiable expense, either of time 
or money, or an exposure of the health, it is the mark, also, of 
an unprincipled mind. We agree with our author in this, 
also, that a very simple style of dress is by far the most pleas- 
ing in the young; and that the richest articles of apparel look 
not well when worn by persons with whose general style of 
dress and living they do not comport. We are glad, too, to 
quote the following passage deprecating a display of finery at 
church :—“If our ladies were obliged to appear at church all 
dressed alike, in some very plain guise, I fear their attendance 
on public worship would not be so frequent as it isnow. Bet- 
ter than this, however, far better would it be, if every sober- 
minded Christian woman would dress at all times in a style 
suited to her character, and not let the tyranny of fashion 
force upon her an outward seeming wholly at variance with 
the inward reality. I hope the time is not distant when it will 
be considered ungenteel to be gaily dressed in walking the 
streets of cities, towns, and villages; when a plain bonnet 
that shades the face, a plain dress, and thick shoes and stock- 
ings, shall be as indispensable to the walking costume of an 
American lady as they are to that of most Europeans.” The 
conclusion of this passage reminds us of a very mortifying 
fact, which has been repeatedly asserted, namely, that the ladies 
who walk the streets of one of our large cities are often 
taken by foreigners, unacquainted with their habits of dress, 
for courtesans, because, in Europe, no other class adopts, in 
public, such a butterfly costume. 


Thus far we have found much to commend and but little to 
condemn in the work before us ; yet there are some portions of it 
to which we object so strongly that we almost doubt whether, 
on the whole, it will not do more harm than good. In the 
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first place, in the directions to young ladies in regard to their 
health, and personal habits connected with it, there is an un- 
necessary, and, we should think, to them very painful mi- 
nuteness. They must feel as if the doors of their dressing 
rooms and sleeping apartments had been thrown open to the 
public, and their very persons exposed toits gaze. We cannot 
reconcile the fastidiousness which prescribes to a young lady 
not to allow a gentleman to assist her in putting on her cloak 
or shawl, (p. 293) with the full and free discussion, in a book, 
which, because it is addressed to young ladies, will be curiously 
examined by young gentlemen,— of topics which the former 
would hardly discourse about with one another, and which 
belongs to a mother’s peculiar province,—or with the inculca- 
tion of practices which, instead of being directly enjoined, 
had much better be inferred from general rules of health, ap- 
plying, not to a particular class, but to the whole race of man. 

If it be contended that all scruples should be waived when 
important objects are to be gained, we reply, that if this be 
true in part, it is true in the whole; and the author, herself, 
would probably be very unwilling to act fully upon this prin- 
ciple in a book addressed to young ladies. We admit the pa- 
ramount importance of the subject of health, and would have 
no necessary instruction upon it withheld from young ladies 
more than from others; yet Dr. Combe, from whose excellent 
work Mrs. Farrar makes large extracts, without being as ex- 
plicit is as easily understood, and has already disciples among 
the female sex; so well imbibed with his principles and 
trained in their practice, that they need not a single one of our 
author’s instructions on this subject. Had that gentleman, 
however, thought it necessary to be equally explicit, we 
should not have made the same objection. His is a book on 
health, and it is written for all; therefore it is not likely to 
fasten many errors or revolting associations upon a particular 
class. But we see very little difference between addressing 
such things to young ladies, through the medium of a book 
expressly prepared for them, and thus put forth to the world, 
and pronouncing them in a public lecture; which certainly 
would not be tolerated. The sex have their sanctuary, the 
veil of which should never be lifted; its rights should be re- 
spected, its secrets carefully guarded, especially by those who 
share its privileges. 

So far are we from undervaluing this same subject of health, 
that we are always glad to see it brought forward and enforced. 
Next to a good conscience and the light of knowledge, it is 
undoubtedly the greatest blessing of this life. Yet, in a ma- 
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jority of cases it is left out of the question to take its chance. 
The time has been when mothers have been found silly and 
wicked enough to desire for their daughters, pale cheeks, lan- 
guid looks, and attenuated forms; and daughters, worthy of 
such mothers, who thought a ruddy hue, and fulness of 
person, almost as great a calamity as could befal them. Such 
folly may still be extant, but we hope it is giving place to more 
rational views. 

In regard to the deportment of young ladies on all occa- 
sions, there is a precision required of them by our author, 
which would, wherever adopted, destroy all that freedom and 
naturalness which, after all, constitute the greatest charm both 
in mind and manners, and without which there is little scope 
for the varieties of individual character. The following di- 
rections are given in regard to their deportment in the street : 


“ You should converse in low tones, and never laugh audibly ; 
you should not stare at people, nor turn round to look at them 
when passed ; you must leave off your juvenile tricks of eating as 
you walk along, going without gloves, swinging your bag, untying 
your bonnet, running to overtake a person, or beckoning to a 
friend. ‘These things may seem very harmless in themselves, but 
they all serve to give an impression of character; and, as persons 
who see you only in the streets must judge of you by what occurs 
there, it is desirable that all your actions, movements, and looks, 
should indicate modesty and refinement.” p. 333. 


In the first place, the reason given for these instructions is 
not the proper one, as it is very little consequence what those 
who see you only in the street think of you. A proper seif- 
respect, and a desire to conform to the customs of those by 
whom you are surrounded, because such conformity is a pro- 
per mark of respect to them, are the motives which should 
regulate the conduct as far as mere artificial manners are con- 
cerned. A natural sense of propriety would prevent ae 
ladies from transgressing in any important particular specifie 
in the above paragraph. But we object to that extreme strict- 
ness which should exclude the possibility of their being ever 
thrown off their guard in these respects by any circumstance 
whatever. 

Persons who are exceedingly proper in trifles, are apt to 
be narrow-minded upon all subjects; to lose the power of dis- 
criminating between essentials and non-essentials, between 
what is intrinsic and what is superficial; and to be governed 
by the strict letter of all laws, human and divine. ‘There is 
another instance of Mrs. Farrar’s extreme and unnecessary ml- 
nuteness: “If you perceive a lady to be in danger of losing 
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some article of dress, such as a veil or boa, collar or handker- 
chief, tell her of it, with grave politeness”! Why with grave 
politeness? it is too slight a thing to require being done in any 
particular manuer. ' 

The following are some of the author’s instructions in re- 
gard to dinner parties: 

“ Arrived at the place, and disrobed of your shawl er cloak, let 
your gloves be on, and with erect carriage and firm step enter the 
drawing-room with your parents, either three together, or following 
them alone, or on the arm of a friend or sister. Look towards the 
lady of the house, and walk up at once to her; not turning to the 
right or left, or noticing any one till you have made your courtesy 
to her and to the host. Then you may turn off towards the young 
people, and take a seat among them with that agreeable expression 
of ready sympathy on your face, which encourages conversation.” 
p- 341. 

Again :— 

“A child, a picture, an animal, or a bunch of flowers, may fur- 
nish topics for conversation until dinner is announced.” p. 342. 


Would not one imagine the first of these directions to be given 
by a drill serjeant upon the parade ground? Think, too, of a 
rule prescribing the expression of the countenance and topics 
of conversation! The following instructions are given in re- 
gard to the deportment at table : 


«“ When fairly seated in the right place, spread your napkin in 
your lap to protect your dress from accident ; take off your gloves, 
and put them in your lap under the napkin[!] Ifsoup is helped first, 
take some, whether you like it or not; because, if you do not, you 
alone may be unemployed, or else the regular progress of things is 
disturbed to help you to some other dish; so take the soup, and 
sip a few spoonfuls, if you do no more. Where the old fashion of 
challenging ladies to take wine prevails, it generally begins directly 
after soup ; if you are asked, do not refuse, because that is a re- 
buff ; but accept the challenge graciously, choose one of the wines 
named to you, and when your glass is filled, look full at the gentle- 
man you are to drink with, then drop your eyes as you bow your 
head to him, and lift the glass to your lips whether you drink a 
drop or not. If challenged a second time, accept, and have a drop 
added to your glass and bow as before.” p. 343. 


Does not this last sound very much lixe a recipe? But 
again : 

“ If you are puzzled what to choose of all the variety which the 
second course presents, and the lady of the house invites you par- 
ticularly to take of a certain dish, let that determine you. Where 
the champagne is given between the courses, a young lady may 
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very properly take one glass; but when it comes round a second 
time, let her cover the top of the glass with her hand [!]as a signal to 
the servant that she will take no more. [If little glass bowls, with 
water in them, called finger glasses, are served round to each per- 
son ‘at the end of the second course, it is that you may dip your 
fingers in, and wipe them on your napkin. Observe whether, after 
this, the lady ef the house throws her napkin on the table or re- 
tains it, and do likewise, for the customs of houses vary. * * * * * 
Be sure to get through with your dessert, and have your gloves on, 
ready to move by the time the lady of the house gives the signal ; 
and take pains not to put yourself, or your chair, in the way of 
of those who are passing down the room to the door. 

“The time between leaving the dinner-table and being joined 
by the gentlemen, is generally a very easy and social one with the 
ladies; the young ones walk about, or run up stairs, or play 
with children, or have some jokes or stories in a corner by them- 
selves ; whilst the matrons discourse of their own affairs. If your 
dress wants any adjusting, this is the time to attend to it,” &c. &c. 
&c. p. 347, 348. 


All this may be very well asan automatical exhibition, but is it 
likely to be any thing else? Besides, withoutdaily practice young 
ladies could scarcely equal, in automatics, their Shaker sisters ; 
and, verily, it appears to us that the latter should be left in 
undisturbed possession of the only claim to admiration which 
they ever think of ee: Truly must the author say, 
that “a dinner well performed by all the actors in it, is very 
fatiguing ”—if it must needs be performed ; but why have it 
a performance? mayhap, a pantomime, too, for so much atten- 
tion to form must be a great hindrance to conversation. Ex- 
cept in regard to the general ordering and arrangement of 
such a party, which are learned upon very slight observation, 
why have any strict rule whatever? why not allow some 
modification of manner from individual character ? 

If a young lady have native sense, refinement, and benevo- 
lence, she may be sure of not offending in any point essential 
to good-breeding, or the proper enactment of her part in society. 
If she have not, all the rules in the world will not supply the 
deficiency, or make her agreeable and pleasing. We object to 
this extreme scrupulousness in mere matters of form, not only 
because it is in very bad taste, but because it has, in many in- 
stances, a very injurious tendency. Where undue importance 
is assigned to what is merely extrinsic and adventitious, there 
is little chance for a just appreciation of the proper ends and 
objects of life. 

It is not, however, merely in ceremonious parties, and in the 
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street, that our author requires so much formality: in her di- 
rections as to the intercourse of brothers and sisters, she shows 
that it is a first principle with her in all the intercourse of life. 
In a chapter upon the relation of brothers and sisters, which, 
in the main, we highly approve, she says :—“ Never receive 
any attention from them” (your brothers) “without thanking 
them for it; never ask a favor of them but in cautious terms ; 
never reply to their questions in monosyllables.” Asufficient 
comment upon these directions is furnished in the fact that 
some brothers and sisters we wot of, who are all to each other 
that Mrs. Farrar would say they ought to be, have been greatly 
amused at the idea of such a style of intercourse, and have 
entertained themselves with trying how far they could recollect 
not to be monosyllabic, and not to ask favors otherwise than 
with great caution. ‘There should be kindness and generous 
devotion on the part of brothers and sisters towards each other; 
but no formality, or, if you please, “grave politeness.” This 
delightful relation ought not to be placed on a footing with the 
accidental associations of society in this, more than in any 
other respect. Besides, there is danger that, by a sort of moral 
metonymy, the sign will come to be taken for the thing signified , 
and the affections will degenerate into mere form. 

We come now to a subject, one of the most important of 
which our author treats, and that in regard to which we differ 
from her most widely, namely, Behaviour to Gentlemen. We 
have before said that her book would have been more useful in 
many parts had she addressed young ladies as predestined 
wives and mothers. So far from doing that, however, she bids 
them “let the subject of matrimony alone, until properly pre- 
sented to their consideration by those whose right it is to make 
the first advances.” Yet she shows the impossibility, not only 
of their obeying this injunction, but of acting consistently 
with it herself, by saying :—“ since a refusal is to most men 
not only a disappointment but a mortification, it should be pre- 
vented if possible.” And again :—“if you do not mean to 
accept a gentleman who is paying you very marked attention, 
you should avoid receiving them whenever you can,” &c. &c. 
All this is highly proper, and could not well be omitted in a 
chapter on Behaviour to Gentlemen: it only shows the folly 
of attempting to enforce any theory so completely at variance 
with nature herself that it must be impracticable. 

But Mrs. Farrar does not deviate from her theory upon this 
subject merely when she cannot avoid doing so. In se- 
veral instances she addresses young ladies as if she would 
make the getting of a husband the grand incentive to all 
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the duties and proprieties of life. This is a view of the 
subject which we strongly dislike, and would never have 
presented to them. For example: after a long exhortation, 
and many instructions upon the subject of pouring out 
tea and coffee at table, she says :—“I knew one very happy 
match that grew out of the admiration felt by a gentleman 
on seeing a young lady preside well at the tea-table. The 
graceful and dextrous movements there first fixed his atten- 
tion upon her, and led to a further acquaintance.” Indeed, she 
would have their imaginations continually haunted by these 
very gentlemen whom they may not permit to assist them in 
putting on their shawls or cloaks. Even in bidding them (p. 
130) put up their bed-rooms neatly before going to bed—she 
gives this reason, namely, thatin caseof some sudden alarm from 
fire or other circumstances, it would be so mortifying to see 
“a gentleman stumbling over their petticoats,” or, “ kicking a 
stray shoe or stocking before him!!” And is it not fair to in- 
fer, that her earnest injunction to let the cap fall well over the 
curl-papers, which she denominates “a frightful appendage ” 
to a woman, has reference also to the possible apparition of 
“a gentleman”? It is quite curious to observe these perpe- 
tual outbreaks of womanish nature in a book which inculcates 
so earnestly its suppression. 

Again, in the very chapter in which young ladies are en- 
joined not to think of marriage at all, until the subject is “ pro- 
perly presented,” &c., speaking of a class of girls whose minds 
are always running upon beaux, and who manifest this 
prevailing tendency in every possible way ; she says, “such 
girls are not the most popular, and those who seem never to 
have thought about matrimony at all, are sought and preferred 
before them.” This idea is enlarged upon and repeated, in a 
long paragraph which concludes as follows :— 

“Those who are free from all anxiety about being established, 
will generally be the first sought in marriage by the wise and good 
of the other sex; whereas those who are brought up to think that 
the great business of life is to get married, and who spend their lives 
in plans and maneeuvres to bring it about, are the very ones who 
remain single, or, what is worse, make unhappy matches. Policy 
and propriety both cry aloud to the fair ladies of this happy coun- 
try, to let the subject of matrimony alone, until properly presented 
to their consideration by those whose right it is to make the first 
advances.” p. 290. 

All this is undoubtedly true; and yet, what strange incon- 
sistency there is in holding up the fear of not getting married 
as a reason for not thinking of marriage at all! Setting aside 
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the inconsistency, is it the best, the most proper reason to 
give for observing the restraints of delicacy and good sense 
upon the subject ? 

It is one thing for a woman to contemplate marriage as her 
probable destiny, because that of the majority of her sex—and 
appointed by Him who made them—and to aim at some fitness 
and completeness of preparation for her future responsibilities ; 
—and quite another to think of getting a husband as the 
object upon which whatever she does may have some bear- 
ing—as the great end of her life—the reward of all her vir- 
tues and accomplishments. The latter is as odious and dis- 
agreeable as the former is right and proper. 

When a young lady shows that she has this false view of the 
subject, she gives convincing proof of an ill-ordered, ill-in- 
formed, vacant mind; for if she were occupied with the 
actual as she ought to be, she would not be unduly absorbed 
in what is to her contingent and ideal. She discloses, too, a 
want of that native delicacy which should be the universal 
characteristic of her sex ; for if the married state was God’s 
appointment, he also appointed that she should be led to en- 
ter into it through the exercise of her deepest, tenderest 
affections, and not as a matter of cold speculation. There is 
no danger that a young lady, who has been properly trained 
to the duties of life so as to have her mind constantly occu- 
pied, as it should be, with her own improvement, and the 
good and happiness of others, should commit this error. 

We quote the following, as we think, highly objectionable 
passages from this same chapter on Behaviour to Gentlemen : 

“Ifa finger is put out to touch a chain around your neck, or a 
breast-pin that you are wearing, draw back, and take it off for in- 
spection. Accept. not unnecessary assistance in putting on 
cloaks, shawls, over-shoes, or any thing of the sort. Be not lifted 
in and out of carriages, on or off a horse; sit not with another 
in a place that is too narrow ; read not out of the same book ; let 
not your eagerness to see any thing induce you to place your head 
close to another person’s.” p. 293. 

There is a great deal implied in these few lines; whether 
more was meant than meets the eye or not, far more is in- 
volved. We object to the nature and spirit of these direc- 
tions, not merely on the score of good taste, but of princi- 
ple too. In the first place, the style of manners here pre- 
scribed implies great want of confidence in the other sex. It 
presupposes that they are not worthy of trast ; that they have 
neither delicacy nor honour ; that they are on the alert to take 
advantage of the slightest circumstance, which they can pos- 
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sibly turn to advantage in prosecuting sinister ends. If such 
were the race of men, it would be quite wrong to trust 
young ladies in society at all; the best and most proper ex- 
pedient would be, a grand, universal nunnery. 

The tendency of all unjust and ill-founded want of confi- 
dence in all the departments and relations of life, is to make 
those towards whom it is manifested what they are suspected 
of being. Such a style of manners, therefore, on the part of 
Jadies to gentlemen, if universally adopted, would have a posi- 
tively demoralizing tendency. ‘There is still another view of 
the subject, another reason for the same result. Primness 
and prudishness are so repugnant to the taste of gentlemen, 
they so completely rob woman of her charm, that were all 
the virtuous to become prim and prudish, their influence 
would very much diminish, and that of the vicious increase 
proportionally. 'The kind of precision which our author in- 
culcates, never commands respect; for it is in itself of the 
very essence of indelicacy. It supposes the mind of the pre- 
cieuse full of all sorts of naughty thoughts. Honi soit qui mal 
y pense. 

One cannot help suspecting, that a lady who thinks it neces- 
sary to build up all these fences about herself, and to cry out 
so loudly, “thus far shalt thou come and no farther,” is con- 
scious of wanting that inherent power of self-protection which 
is always found associated with native dignity and refinement 
in woman. We, of course, do not mean to include in our 
censure that native shrinking reserve of character which is 
sometimes met with, for nothing of the kind, which is na- 
tural, offends, but that which is artificial, and worn as a sort 
of garment. We maintain that any woman of sense and pro- 
priety may be free, frank, confiding, untrammelled by rules, 
in her intercourse with gentlemen ; and yet command what- 
ever style of manners she pleases on their part. A glance 
of her eye, a tone of her voice, some sudden change of man- 
ner, will immediately set at a proper distance all disrespectful 
or undue familiarity. 

There is a mutual desire between the sexes to appear well 
in each other’s eyes, which God undoubtedly implanted for wise 
purposes. Without reference to the institution of marriage, 
which unites so many of them in the closest earthly bond, it 
was intended that each sex should exert great influence over 
the other. Whatever counteracts the designs of Providence, 
must be bad; and we repeat, that woman cannot have her just 
influence where she deprives herself, in any degree, of her 
power of pleasing. 
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In concluding this article, we should be glad, if we could, 
to add some sanction to these excellent precepts and principles 
which are scattered throughout the book—which spring from 
an enlightened humanity ; and which, in most things, not re- 
lating to the artificial forms of society, are marked by good 
sense and high moral principle. But we must put our veto 
upon her mawkish sentiments about marriage, because we are 
unwilling that any woman should be indifferent in regard to 
it; or should form false and mistaken views of an istitu- 
tion which is the well-spring and pure fountain of all social 
happiness and civilization. We would have her thoughts 
turned towards it, and her mind fitted for it, as her probable 
and high destiny. 

We protest, too, most earnestly, against the whole scope and 
spirit of the author’s remarks upon “Behaviour to Gentle- 
men.” From whatever source they are derived, they depre- 
ciate the power of one sex and the virtue of the other; and have 
a tendency to give to their mutual intercourse associations de- 
grading to both. 

In regard to such a book, its style is comparatively a mat- 
ter of so little consequence that we have forgotten to speak of 
it. Itis extremely well written ; but it would have been a more 
agreeable as well as a more useful book, had there been less 
of detail in regard to many subjects already well understood, 
and more illustration connected with those of greater im- 
portance. 





Arr. IX.— The Christian's Defensive Dictionary ; being an 
alphabetical refutation of the general objections to the Bi- 
ble, &. By W. W. Srereu, the successful Advocate of 
Divine Revelation in the late Discussions with the New- 
York and Philadelphia Infidels. Philadelphia: 1837. 
12mo. pp. 437. 


NoTHING seems to take attention now-a-days unless it is out of 
the way, and calculated to startle and excite. The author of the 
book before us seems fully aware of this. He has not failed 
to make the discovery, that people, and especially in this coun- 
try, must be addressed in a new and exciting manner. Ac- 
cordingly, on his first arrival here, we find him advertising to 
prove, in a course of lectures on some branches of natu- 
ral science, that all the objections against Scripture are “ based 
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on ignorance, insanity, or dishonesty ;” and, if we remember 
rightly, to show that infidelity is a “monomania.” ‘The lec- 
tures of the author were crowded with people anxious to hear 
the proof of these assertions, and among them were, of course, 
some of these very monomaniacs. They challenged Dr. 
Sleigh to a public discussion of the question of Christianity. 
This, as it turned out, was no very clear proof of their wisdom. 
The Doctor accepted the challenge, and boldly encountered 
the advocates of infidelity, in successive debates, in Philadel- 
phia, New-York, and Boston. Whatever may be thought of 
the expediency of public discussions of this sort, which give 
to infidels the opportunity to state their sophistical objections to 
Christianity before multitudes in a promiscuous crowd, who 
would never otherwise have heard of their existence ; we judge, 
from what we have heard from a variety of quarters, and from 
what we ourselves saw on some of these occasions, that this 
debate was assuredly productive of good. The champions of 
infidelity were routed on every point ; their miserable quibbles 
and sneers turned back upon themselves ; and the cause of re- 
ligion triumphantly vindicated from their objections. 

The idea was subsequently suggested to Dr. Sleigh of as- 
sailing infidelity in another form, and the book before us is 
the result of that suggestion. It professes to be a refutation of 
the common objections of infidels, arranged alphabetically ; in 
other words, to use its title, it is “the Christian’s Defensive Dic- 
tionary.” Many will think, perhaps, there is scarcely any need 
now of new books on evidences of Christianity, that of works 
of this sort we have an abundance, and that nothing can be 
better than some of them are. Yet so long as there are infi- 
dels and sceptics, there is no objection to the publication of 
new works on the subject. Some will read new publications 
who would perhaps never examine those of established repu- 
tation. Besides, they are mostly composed, as a set treatise on 
any disputed point ought to be, as a regular argument, which 
it requires time to examine, and some effort of mind to com- 
prehend. Most of them, too, give the direct evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; touching only incidentally upon the other side of the 
question. But a dictionary of a small size, such as Dr. 
Sleigh’s volume is, with its articles independent of each other, 
so as in each to be complete; and its different subjects 
arranged alphabetically so as to be referred to in a moment to 
satisfy a doubt, to settle a dispute on a particular point, (and it 
is in the form of distinct and isolated points that difficulties 
arise in the popular mind), is not without some advantages 
of ‘plan, and if executed with any thing like tolerable 
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ability, must be useful, precisely because it will be read, 
and may be read without effort and without trouble. A work 
not encumbered with profound discussions, not burdened with 
long articles, but thrown together in the ad captandum style, 
suits the ignorant and the half-learned. We have no doubt 
that Dr. Sleigh’s “ Defensive Dictionary” will attract atten- 
tion. Among the hundreds who have attended his discus- 
sions, and the thousands who have heard of his almost laugh- 
ably triumphant defeat of the champions of Infidelity, there 
are multitudes who will buy the book, and read it, and keep it 
by them for reference, and quote it, and lend it. Many will 
examine it who have never in their lives read a treatise on the 
evidences ; and many a one will read here and there an article, 
and then turn to the other articles to which it may refer, that 
would never read any book continuously or long. 

With feelings periectly friendly to the author, we intend to 
speak of his work with freedom. There are things in it cal- 
culated to do good, but we regret to say it is marked with 
glaring faults, which exceedingly diminish its value, which will 
do harm ; indeed, we fear the book, on the whole, is calculated 
to do more harm than good. We do not find fault with it be- 
cause it is not perfect. It does not profess to be so. Nor is it 
of unavoidable imperfections and incidental blemishes—the 
macule quas incuria fudit—we speak. And yet, perhaps, it 
affords ground for complaint that the author should have per- 
mitted himself to dash off from his pen a stout volume like 
this, of more than four hundred pages, in less than three months. 
It does not indeed follow, that because a man writes fast, he 
will write badly, but it is very likely to be the case in a work 
like this ; and it is very easy to discover in the “Defensive Dic- 
tionary ” the crudities of haste and the defects of carelessness. 
We scarcely recollect to have seen a more striking specimen of a 
hastily composed book. How much itis to be regretted that ad- 
vantage should hereby be given to the enemies of religion, will 
be strongly felt by every intelligent Christian who reads the 
work before us. 

Some specifications will be expected of us to exemplify and 
sustain our judgment against our author. But our limits com- 
pel us to be brief. 

First of all, then, the work strikes us as singularly different 
from what it professes to be. It is intended, and promises to 
be, a “refutation of the general objections against the Bible.” 
We have looked in vain for even an allusion to many difficul- 
ties and objections which infidels are in the habit of advanc- 
ing; and very often, when difficulties and objections are re- 
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ferred to, they receive no “refutation ” whatever, and are met 
with nothing but statements and declarations unsustained by 
proof. The work, in truth, has more of the character of a 
Bible dictionary than that of an alphabetical refutation of 
infidel objections. Even this may be thought a vague and ge- 
neral condemnation : let us go into caiinten. 

Under the article “ Anam,” Adam and Eve are said to have 
been mere children in knowledge; and God is said to have 
selected the prohibition respecting a particular tree, because 
“ no test of their obedience could possibly have been better suited 
and adapted to their infancy and childish understandings.” 
(p. 24.) These assertions are perfectly gratuitous and unreason- 
able ; besides, in what an indefensible light does our author place 
the conduct of Almighty God. Where did our author learn 
that our first parents were “mere children” in understanding, 
in a state of intellectual “infancy?” The inspired record does 
not say so, or even say any thing from which such an inference 
may be drawn. We know that Adam had, before his fall, the 
intelligence to “ give names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
air, and to every beast of the field ;” and that whatsoever he 
ealled them, “that was the name thereof” by God’s approval. 
He must have had, then, sense enough to perceive the promi- 
nent features and characters of each, since their names are 
known to represent these ; and this required no small degree 
of intelligence. Does this look like “childishness” of under- 
standing ? 

In the same article (p. 25), Dr. Sleigh explains the penalty 
denounced against Adam, in the event of disobedience, to mean 
temporal death. “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely become mortal.” We believe he has given the 
true sense of the word :—whether it is the whole sense is ano- 
ther question. But we agree with him in thinking that the 
curse of mortality, liability to death, was meant by the words 
rendered “thou shalt die.” But how strangely he seems to 
forget this interpretation immediately after, in the very next 
page. ‘There he represents Moses as using the expression, 
“thou shalt die,” without any explanation, as if totally re- 
gardless of the interpretation that might be put upo. it, and 
even as not caring whether or notit appeared to contradict his 
subsequent record that “Adam lived 930 years.” This the 
Doctor adduces as an example of the fairness and boldness of 
Moses, and other sacred writers, in stating things just as they 
were, even when they seemed “contradictory or absurd.” 
He asks, “ what could appezr to persons then, and now, more 
contradictory than these statements,—viz: that Adam should 
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die in the day he violated God’s command ; and yet Adam lived 
hundreds of years afterwards”? Now, if Moses used the 
words to die that day in a literal sense, the passage not only 
appears contradictory to the other, but does actually contra- 
dict it. Either he did or he did not. Our author just before 
tells us, that he merely said they should become mortal, and 
not that they should die that day. To what are we to under- 
stand him as adhering? If he adheres to the one, he makes 
Moses inconsistent; and if to the other, he is inconsistent with 
himself. Such carelessness is utterly indefensible in any one 
who undertakes so important a cause. We may possibly 
misunderstand the author’s meaning in the close of the article, 
for certainly it is not very clear. But if we can misconceive 
it, infidels may misconceive it too, and will have ground to 
misrepresent it. 

Dr. Sleigh deals wonderfully in random assertions. In this 
very article we have a striking instance. He says, that in not 
more than one “case out of hundreds, can we, after the most 
minute investigation, discover any disorganization or alteration 
in the animal machine sufficient to account for the death of 
the individual.” (p. 25.) It strikes us, that medical men who 
may happen to read his book will hardly think such an asser- 
tion can be sustained. Even, however, if it could be, we do 
not perceive the pertinency of the remark. It certainly is not 
a good way to meet the infidel objection to the argument for 
revelation drawn from the sentence of death passed on man- 
kind for sin. Infidels say, “we die of natural causes, of dis- 
ease :” and who says or believes otherwise? Surely it cannot 
be the Doctor’s intention to intimate that men die without 
cause. And whether the traces of disease be discoverable after 
death, or the symptoms of disease be visible before, it matters 
not. In either case it is plain that we die of “ natural causes ” 
—“ diseases,” which God has made the outlets of life, that the 
sentence of death may be fulfilled. 

Again, he tells us very sweepingly, that he “himself has 
performed, or has been present at, the post-mortem examination 
of the bodies of thousands.” (p. 25.) When a person speaks of 
“thousands,” he ought to mean, we presume, not one thousand 
or two thousand, but several thousands. Dr. Sleigh, we under- 
stand, is about forty years old. Supposing him to have been 
conducting his anatomical researches for twenty years, and to 
have attended post-mortem examinations at the rate of 125 a 

ear, that would make 2,500. It is some license of language 
to call that number “thousands.” Now, this may not be en- 
tirely fair, because, for ought we know, the Doctor may have 
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devoted his time principally to the inspection of dead bodies. 
But we know that medical men extensive!y engaged in busi- 
ness have not the time to devote to affairs of that sort to such 
an extent; and that others rarely have the opportunity. Even 
Morgagni, and Baillie, and Hunter, and Bichat, probably never 
saw “thousands” of bodies inspected.* We do not mean to 
charge the Doctor with deliberately stating what is not true; 
but we believe that he speaks largely, that he does not speak 
deliberately. Should any of his readers be medical gentlemen 
sceptically inclined, this free declaration, so contrary to their 
own experience, will occur to them as very improbable to say 
the least, and may impair their confidence in every thing else 
the author may assert. 

But, unwilling as we are to go on finding fault, we have 
more serious complaints than these to bring against our author. 
In the article “ Axe,” (p. 44,) we have an attempt at explain- 
ing, or rather at explaining. away, the fact of the prophet’s 
causing the axe to float upon the surface of the water, as re- 
lated in 2 Kings, c. vi. v. 5, &c. We cannot see how any 
thing can be made of the narrative, but that the writer meant 
to relate the circumstance as a miracle. But our “ advocate 
of Divine revelation” denies the miraculous character of the 
transaction altogether, and pronounces the very idea that it 
was a miracle “ preposterous !” According to him, it amount- 
ed to nothing more than this :—that the prophet “ hooked it up 
to the surface of the water!!” Did ever any one but an infidel, 
or perhaps a German neologist, who is always unwilling to see 
miracles, give such a solution of the matter before? We are as 
indisposed to find miracles in the Scriptures, when none are 
related, as any one can be; and therefore we shou.d find no 
fault with Dr. Sleigh for resolving this miracle into a very 
small, common affair, (though its occurrence in the narrative, 
were it such, would hardly have been worth the while,) had 
he assigned any thing like sufficient, or even tolerable, reasons 
for hisexplanation. He says, that miraculous powers are never 
exercised without some manifest object, and that there could 
have been no object in God’s causing “a piece of iron to swim 
in a company of professed believers.” 'To say that there 
cou!d have been no object for a miracle before “a company of 
professed believers,” certainly amounts to nothing when we 


* The professor of anatomy in one of our principal medical schools, who has 
been engaged in anatomical investigations for upwards of twenty years, has 
been present at the inspection of about 1500 bodies in that time ; and this, we are 
assured, is a larger number than any other person in this country is likely to have 
s2en in his whole life. 
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recollect that others besides believers may have been present 
at the time ; that many others besides believers would certainly 
hear of its performance from those who witnessed it ; that other 
miracles were exhibited to believers only ; and that the ob- 
jection would apply with equal force to the supernatural cha- 
racter of the transfiguration, which none but “a company of 
professed believers” saw. Another reason why the Doctor does 
not believe it was a miracle is, that the prophet cut down a stick. 
He asks, “if he were going to perform a miracle, what did he 
want with a stick?” He might as well have asked, if our Lord 
was going to do miracles, “what did he want with water to 
produce wine at the marriage-feast in Cana; or with a few 
loaves and fishes when he fed the multitudes in the desert of 
Bethsaida ; or with clay and spittle when he gave sight to the 
man born blind; or with a fish when he needed means to pay 
the tribute money ?” Another objection to the miraculous cha- 
racter of the transaction is, that the prophet inquired the place 
where the accident had happened. “Why did he want to 
know where it fell, or where it lay, if he were going to per- 
form a miracle?” How much force there is in this objection 
will be readily perceived by the reader, when he recollects that 
the very same question was asked by our Lord with reference 
to the body of Lazarus before he raised him from the dead. 
We presume ¢hat was a miracle: yet Jesus asked, “ Where 
have ye laid him?” John xi. 34. Upon these three wretch- 
edly slender objections does he pronounce the belief of a mira- 
cle in the case as “ preposterous,” and explain it to mean no- 
thing more than the insignificant affair of the prophet’s “ hook- 
ing up” the iron with a stick, “depressed” at “one end,” (the 
Scripture says “cast in thither,”) which any one else could 
have done as well as he. 

This is really no trifling matter: for, on the ground here 
taken by the author, it is no difficult thing to proceed very far 
in setting aside all the miracles. We might remark. further 
upon the author’s method of despatching the miraculous cures 
related by the Evangelist St. John, as having been performed 
at the Pool of Bethesda. See his article Bethesda, p. 66. It 
is, in fact, just the infidel explanation of the German neologists, 
and rests entirely upon gratuitous assumptions, such as—that 
the sacred writer did not intend to declare it asa fact that cures 
were really and miraculously wrought, but only to state the “ pre- 
vailing opinions” of the Jews; and that the waters had no 
other than a natural effect, and that only in “ nervous diseases ;” 
al assumption, by the way, directly contradicting the declaration 
of Scripture (whether that declaration be merely a statement of 
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the prevailing superstition of the Jews, or something more,) as 
to the curing of the “blind, the halt, and withered,” and 
“ whatsoever disease” any might have. 

But we have even more serious fault to find with this most ob- 
jectionable “ Defensive Dictionary.” Under the article Bise, 
p. 70. our author says, that the “ book consists essentially of,— 
Ist. Historical facts, faithfully, and to the best of the knowledge 
of the writers, recorded; 2d. Divine commands and divine com- 
munications ; and 3d. Human commentaries which the writers, 
as honest men, made, to the best of their judgment and opi- 
nion.” Is thisa full and exact statement of the character of the 
Holy Book? Are its historical details given to us merely accord- 
ing to “the best knowledge of the writers”? This can be said 
of Hume’s History of England, and of Marshall’s life of Washing- 
ton, or of any other book written by a man of ordinary credit. 
‘To our view the historical statements of the Bible stand upon 
the high and holy authority of God’s unerring supervision and 
guidance of the composers ; and do not depend upon the mere 
“ knowledge” of men, which might, after all, be founded upon 
mis-information, or mistake, or inadvertence, or forgetfulness. 
Then again, to hear our “ Advocate of Divine Revelation” as- 
serting that the sacred Scriptures contain “human commen- 
taries,” made according “to the best of their judgment and 
opinion,” by the writers who recorded the divine commands 
and communications”! Where is the unauthorized “ com- 
mentary” they ever permitted themselves to make upon what 
they received from the suggestions of the inspiring spirit? If 
there are passages in Scripture containing mere “human com- 
mentaries,” founded upon the “opinions” and “ judgment” 
of its writers, how shall we distinguish what is divine from 
what ishuman? This difficulty did not fail to strike the author 
as the inevitable result of his most unwarrantable admission. 
But how does he endeavour to meet it? It seems to us that 
his solution of the difficulty thus created, is quite as dangerous 
as the statement it is intended to.explain. He says, “ the very 
book itself tells you how you are to distinguish the human 
parts of the bible from the divine part.” Thus: “The Lord 
said,” &c. “God spake these words,” &c. “Hear the word 
of the Lord,” &c. “Thus saith the Lord,” &c. So, then, we 
are to understand that those parts only of the Bible which are 
introduced with one or other of these declarations, or with some 
declaration of that sort, are to regarded as “the actual words 
of God,” of divine authority, and as “the produet of divine in- 
spiration ;” while ail the rest are to be regarded as “ the human 
parts ” containing the “commentaries,” “ opinions,” and “ judg- 
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ment,” of the men by whom they were penned. But to what 
a frightful issue will this criterion lead us. That only is in- 
spired which comes to us with a “thus saith the Lord,” or 
“God spake these words,” &c. Then we must give up by far the 
greater part of the Book, as of mere human composition, and of 
course of no authority. Whole books must by this rule be 
rejected. A large portion of the Old Testament, and nearly 
the whole of the New, must come down upon the footing of 
mere human compositions. As to the attempt the author 
makes to show that the sacred writers were not “at all times 
under the influence of the spirit of God ;” and that, because 
“their actions were not all times under divine influence,” we 
cannot say that “their writings were ;” it betrays a wretched 
want of discrimination. Who ever pretended that every thing 
that the men who penned the sacred Scriptures did, and said, 
and wrote, in the course of their lives, was dictated by the in- 
fluence of inspiration? Nobody certainly ever maintained 
such an extravagance. But what has that to do with the 
question of the inspiration of our Scriptures? Whatever else 
they may have written, to “ the best of their knowledge,” and 
according to their “opinions and judgments,” we have nothing 
to do with when the question is concerning the inspiration of 
the Bible, and the fact asserted has no bearing upon that 
question. But we do not design to enter upon the discussion 
of this question. It is sufficient for our purpose to indicate the 
author’s view. 

It is time to bring this article to a cluse. We are justified, 
we think, in entering our protest against this work being con- 
sidered as “the Christian's Defensive Dictionary.” If a 
Christian had nothing more to say for his faith than is given 
to him here, his cause would stand upon a very feeble toun- 
dation. We warn the infidel party, then, that Dr. Sleigh is 
the self-constituted advocate of the cause of Revelation ; and 
that we should be very unwilling to rest our cause upon the 
merits of his work. ‘They may, if they please, assail his Dic- 
tionary ; but if they succeed in demolishing that, which they 
can easily do, let them not think they have destroyed the evi- 
dence upon which our religion claims their faith, They 
will have a great deal more to do, after they have driven Dr. 
Sleigh from the field, before they can lift up the shout of vic- 
tory over vanquished Christianity. 
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Art. X.—1. Journal of the General Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States, held in 
1835. New-York: Protestant Episcopal Press. 


2. The Present Condition and chief Want of the Church ; 
a Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Ohio. Delivered Sept. 9, 1836. By CHarLes 
P. McItvarne, D. D. Bishop of the Diocese. Gambier : 
Western Protestant Episcopal Press, 1836. 


3. Journal of a Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Maryland, 1837. Baltimore: 1837. 


As Churchmen, we thank God for the signal favour he has 
shown to the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
In the original settlement of the country almost excluded from 
gaining a footing ; during the Revolutionary conflict the object 
of distrust, aversion, and obloquy ; and for many years after- 
wards struggling under a weight of complicated prejudice— 
the Church has, nevertheless, advanced to her present prosper- 
ous and commanding position. During the last twenty years 
particularly her progress has been rapid and cheering ; the num- 
ber of her clergy has increased nearly fourfold, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of her congregations. In 1814 
there were eight bishops, (three of whom were in New-York), 
and the number of the clergy was but little more than two hun- 
dred and forty. There are now twenty-two diuceses, seven- 
teen bishops, and nearly eight hundred clergy. 

Nor is it merely in external prosperity that we rejoice. We 
are heartily persuaded there is no religious communion in the 
country where the elements of true spiritual well-being are 
found in greater proportion. We believe there is no body of 
persons “ who profess and call themselves Christians,” of whom 
it may more truly be affirmed that they “hold the faith in unity 
of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 
This fact, at the present moment, when one of the largest re- 
ligious bodies of the country is rent “from the centre to its ut- 
most verge” by disastrous schism, is, to our feelings, a special 
confirmation of the fitness of the peculiar institutions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to secure the best interests of pure 
religion. Nor is it less a confirmation of our views, to trace 
the progress of this Church during the passing of those events 
which for several years have rendered the religious history of 
this country so remarkable. For fifteen or twenty years our 
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country has been the theatre for successive scenes of vulgar 
extravagance and revolting fanaticism, which scarcely find a 
parallel in the worst and wildest days of the English Common- 
wealth. A period of comparative apathy, from previous over- 
exhaustion, has now indeed succeeded; and although a viru- 
lent contest, growing out of those scenes, is now going on 
among the leaders of opposite parties in the communion refer- 
red to, in relation to points of ecclesiastical organization and 
discipline, yet we hear but little now of the motions and suc- 
cesses of those notorious perambulating apostles of fanaticism, 
whose “ protracted meetings,” “new measures,” “revivals,” and 
multitudes of “converts,” were not long ago the theme of so 
many bulletins and jubilations uttered from the religious presses 
under their influence. In fact, they have worn out the excita- 
bility of the popular mind. They have administered continu- 
ally increasing stimulants until nothing sufficiently exciting 
now remains. In the mean time many eyes among the people, 
once dazzled, have. become open to see the legitimate fruits of 
their fanatical proceedings and licentious doetrmes. These 
fruits are visible enough in the breaking up of the old ties that 
united their pastors and people—in the destruction of the ap- 
propriate authority and influence of their ministry—in the mul- 
titudes of unworthy members admitted to their communion, and 
subsequently falling off into open apostacy, or else continuing 
in their bosom the authors or dupes of all sorts of disorgan- 
izing and licentious principles—and finally, in the contempt 
which, from all these causes, has been brought even upon the 
venerable name of Religion itself, in the minds of the irreli- 
gious, and in the ten-fold increase of infidelity and skepticism. 

We have neither time nor inclination to go into a detailed 
history of religious fanaticism in our country for several years 
past; otherwise it would be easy to justify all we have said, 
and much more than we have said, by the most abundant and 
unquestionable evidence. But the truth of these things is 
sufficiently known to most of those for whom we write, and 
we have adverted to them simply to direct attention to the con- 
trast presented by the Episcopal Church during this period. 
Not only has she steadily advanced in numbers and influence, 
but she has presented an edifying spectacle of purity and order. 

Nor have the revolting scenes presented in other communions 
operated to preserve the Church in the repose of a mere cold 
and spiritless formalism, rejoicing in her external order and 
dignified “form of sound words,” but indifferent or hostile to 
the inward power of genuine godliness, whose spirit it was in- 
tended, in the framing of the Church, should glow all the more 
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purely and fervently within the sacred enclosures which pro- 
tect it. It would be nothing strange, indeed, if something of 
this effect should have been produced ; for it is the tendency 
of one extreme to throw the mind of the unsympathizing ob- 
server to the opposite extreme. We believe, however, that such 
has been scarcely at all the case. On the contrary, we have 
not a deeper conviction than that there has been not only a 
growing intelligent attachment, a hearty well-principled devo- 
tion to the distinctive principles, and to the external institutions 
and forms of the Church; but a decided increase throughout 
our whole body, in the love of true Christian doctrine and in 
pious zeal for the interests of spiritual religion, On the one 
hand, there has been a growing conviction of the necessity of 
external order to preserve the internal spirit of religion in its 
purity and power, and a growing conviction of the admirable 
adaptation of the peculiar constitution and forms of the 
Church to promote the full and uncorrupted influence of the 
Christian doctrines set forth in its articles and liturgy :—and, 
on the other hand, there has been an equally growing convic- 
tion of the practical worthlessness even of the divinely adapted 
outward institutions of the Church, except as they actually 
cherish the inward spirit of religion’ and promote the practice 
of true godliness. 

It is in this two-fold progress that we see a decided and 
cheering approximation to that true unity which constitutes 
the excellent glory of the Church in its tdeal construction— 
outward Apostolic order, and inward Evangelical doctrine and 
spirit ; the former as the means, the latter as the end ; and both 
in their mutual relation and just proportion inseparable and in- 
violable. It was this unity of spirit that presided over the 
General Convention of 1835, and which in its various mani- 
festations and results made it, as we must believe, a memorable 
and auspicious epoch in the history of the Church. Never 
was there a period when from every quarter came up the ex- 
pression of warmer attachment to the external order of the 
Church, and of the disposition—passing by all minor questions 
left undecided in the framing of its articles—to unite as one 
in sustaining and extending that order in all its integrity. 
Equally decisive and delightful, tco, was the manifestation of a 
hearty zeal for the extension of the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ, and for the promotion of the internal interests of true 
religion. We might find various illustrations of these remarks 
in the doings of that Convention, but we presume it is need- 
less to adduce them. The purpose of this article leads us, 
however, to refer to one memorable act—-the recognition of 
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the Church as one great society for the extension of Christianity, 
whose “field is the world,” and to the system of Home and 
Foreign operations then organized, by the authority of the 
Church and subject to its direction, for the fulfilment of its ac- 
knowledged duty. 

The action of the Convention on this subject, we regarded, 
at the time, not only as the effect and manifestation of the 
progress of the right spirit of union in the Church, but also 
as a cause that in its turn would redouble the movement that 
gave it birth—would bind the Church more closely together 
in the best of all bonds, a mutual hearty zeal for the illumina- 
tion and salvation of the world; and that in labouring together 
for this great common end, some of the few points of real dif- 
ference would be forgotten, and others amicably left to be held 
according to each one’s light; while the rest, resulting wholly 
from mutual misconception and prejudice, would altogether 
disappear in the brotherly communion of counsel and action 
thus established. 

In this view we cannot as yet believe ourselves mistaken. 
There are some, we are aware, who will think that our expec- 
tations were too sanguine, and that events have proved it. We 
cannot think so. The few specks of cloud which at one time 
threatened, as many thought, to overcast the whole sky, por- 
tending a general storm—we then regarded as local and tran- 
sient. ‘They have passed away. 'The promise of the morning 
has, in our view, been substantially redeemed ; and a brighter 
and still brighter day is before us. We cannot but believe that 
there is, throughout the great body of the communion, a dis- 
position stronger and more general than ever before, to “ study 
the things which make for peace ;” and where this will exists 
it will find a way, and that without compromising on either 
hand conscientious convictions of truth and duty. The 
Church—recognizing itself as, by its constitution, a great Apos- 
tolic Society for the Extension of the Gospel—calls upon her 
faithful members to work together for the enlightening and 
saving of our country and the world. Mutual coéperation for 
this great object has in itself an influence to increase the Apos- 
tolic spirit of zeal for the spread of Christianity abroad, and to 
brighten the golden chain of brotherly union at home ; and 
not only so, but by its tendeticy to increase the actual power 
of religion—-to make us every way better Christians, it che- 
rishes that “ most excellent gift of charity which is the very 
bond of peace” as “of all virtues.” 

But whatever may be thought—or whatever may be the ex- 
act truth—in respect tothe degree in which the Church has 
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already attained,” or is “already perfect ;” no one can doubt 
that our remarks have at least indicated the true goal to which 
our eyes should ever be directed, and towards which we should 
continually “ press forward.” At all events we have indicated 
what we regard as our duty in the conduct of this journal— 
to extend, namely, the Church in its full integrity and com- 
pleteness of external order and inward Christian spirit, in their 
just and inseparable connexion. For herein alone, as we be- 
lieve, can be realized that noble rpea of Unity which shone so 
clear and bright before the minds, and ever. presided over the 
labours, of those great and glorious spirits, the reformers and 
founders of the English Church. By the contemplation of this 
noble idea we wish that our exertions may ever be animated ; 
and we shall embrace every proper occasion to recall it to the 
minds and commend it to the affections of Churchmen. At 
the same time we desire no unity growing out of indifference 
to truth. We affect none of that silly liberality which wilfully 
shuts its eyes to things that differ. On every important ques- 
tion of religious or ecclesiastical interest we mean to utter our 
opinions distinctly and freely. But we honestly believe there 
is no ground for party strife ; there is no question concerning 
Christian doctrine or Church order which need be discussed 
in the spirit of party. The lines of party distinction, if they 
ever existed, are now to a great extent broken up. They may 
be drawn again ; it would perhaps be expecting too much from 
human nature to dream otherwise; but we cannot believe they 
will ever result from any separation or imperfect holding of 
the two great elements of good Churchmanship—Gospel truth 
and Primitive order. Certain it is that particular differences of 
opinion and feeling on these points, which were once supposed 
to be distinctive of a party division, have now to a great extent 
disappeared in the growing conviction on both hands that there 
is no ground for difference—that there is no need of exalting 
the importance of the truth on the one hand at the expense of 
the truth on the other; but that both, in their just proportion, 
are one and inseparable. Tue GospeL In THE CuHUCH is 
now, we sincerely believe, the noble watchword to which the 
great body of the faithful in our communion respond with all 
their hearts. We do not admit there is any good ground to 
fear a disposition to extend the Church without the Gospel, or- 
the Gospel without the Church. And as to particular ques- 
tions which may arise under the general ones: What is the 
Gospel, or What is the Church,—we believe there is a cordial 
disposition to rest in the decision of the Scriptures and of the 
formularies of the Church. We believe that such questions 
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may be freely discussed, salva fide et salva ecclesia, without 
implying a less cordial attachment to the distinctive principles 
of the Church, and submission to the authority of its standards 
on the one hand; and without implying a disposition to exalt 
the divine order of the Church at the expense of Christian 
truth and true godliness on the other. In this way, holding 
together the great essential points of belief, as they are set forth 
in the articles and liturgy of the Church, individual diversities 
of opinion and sentiment on subordinate matters—which in 
the nature of the human mind must always exist-—need not 
impair the unity of spirit and the bond of peace. This is what 
we desire to see fully realized; and in this desire we cannot 
doubt there is a hearty concurrence throughout the Church. 
We trust that on every hand a disposition exists which would 
repel and rebuke any attempt to revive the odium of party dis- 
tinctions, and to kindle the flame of discord. 'The great object 
in which all hearts should unite, is the extension of the Church 
and of the Gospel in the Church. 

We have said that we regarded the spirit which presided 
over the General Convention of 1835 as an indication of pro- 
gress towards the true unity of the Church, and also as auspi- 
cious of a redoubled movement in that direction. We might 
adduce many illustrations of this increasing progress of just 
views and right feelings. But we have time only to advert to 
the Bishop of Ohio’s second Charge, the title of which we have 
given at the head of this article. It is a production every way 
admirable for its tone and principles. It should be read again 
and again by every Churchman: and coming from the high 
quarter it does, we trust it will have the happiest and most ex- 
tensive influence. It exhibits, in just proportion and beautiful 
union, the two great elements of true Church prosperity, to 
which we have called the attention of our readers. We can 
desire nothing better for the Church than that the spirit of this 
excellent discourse may pervade every heart throughout the 
whole body of the faithful. Although this Charge has now 
been for many months before the public, and has, we hope, 
been extensively read, yet we cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of transferring to our pages a few passages. 

Speaking of the evidence there is “ of strong and increasing 
attachment to the order and government, the worship and 
ministry which distinguish our Church,” the Bishop of Ohio 
goes on to say :— 

“ Such attachment is the bond of our unity. The Church, as a 
Church, can have no stability, no force, without it. To promote 
such attachment, without bigotry or formality; to make it enlight- 
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ened as well as affectionate; and then to use it, not as a substitute 
for, but as a very important auxiliary to, the direct influence of di- 
vine truth upon the heart, and the steadfastness of Christian cha- 
racter; isa very considerable matter in the duties of the ministry— 
too little valued indeed; but with the permanent importance of 
which I am more and more impressed by every new lesson of expe- 
rience and observation. Inward and spiritual ties are not enough 
for the holding together of the several parts of the outward and vis- 
ible Church. ‘They may all remain, and yet the Church, as a 
visible society, be broken in pieces, and her influence, as conserva- 
tive and promotive of the Gospel, almost destroyed. Unity in certain 
visible institutions is essential to unity in a visible Church. Attach. 
ment to those visible institutions is the strength of such unity. 
Where such attachment does not exist there is no bond of peace. 
To set little value upon it, because it is not religion, is as foolish as 
to despise the fencing of the corn-field because it is not the grain. 
Not to promote it, for fear of promoting sectarism, is as if you 
should not educate your children to love their home and their pa- 
rents’ laws, lest they look with too little kindness upon others. 

‘** No, my brethren! If we would promote the spirit of vital god- 
liness in the world, we must promote it in connexion with, and by 
means of, that only body—the Church—which the Lord has built as 
the earthly house of its tabernacle in this wilderness. You may as 
well expect your minds to be in health while your bodies are dis- 
eased, as that the spirit of religion will flourish, while the body of 
religion, the visible Church, is disordered. But you cannot promote 
the Church, as a visible society, without selecting some one out of 
the various forms under which its visibility is presented, and dis- 
tinctly preferring that one above all others, as most according to 
the Scriptures and most beneficial to the Gospel. I cannot, there- 
fore, my brethren, but think it a hopeful indication of the prospects 
of true religion in our Church, when I see the affections of our peo- 
ple embracing with a preference, more and more distinct and en- 
lightened, those external peculiarities of our order and worship, with 
which, in my view, there are none to be compared either in point of 
scriptural authority, ecclesiastical precedent, or intrinsic adaptation. 
Such attachment to the externals of a Church is not religion, but 
religion would not Jong remain in the world without it. I can con- 
ceive of a person’s being a true Christian and yet possessing it in 
very slight degree—a true Christian; but not a steadfast, con- 
sistent, well-balanced and well-protected Christian. But I cannot 
conceive of a community of Christians, equally destitute, and yet re- 
maining long undivided by difference of opinion, unconvulsed by 
varieties of measures, except in proportion as their bond of peace is 
the contentment of spiritual death. 

I have spoken of the increase of our churches and ministers. In 
this connexion it should be stated that additional supplies of the 
means of grace have only opened the way to new ficlds of labour, 
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and excited the destitute to more urgent applications for our so- 
lemn ordinances and divinely constituted ministry. There never 
was a time, in the history of our Church in these States, when the 
attention of the sober-minded and devout, of the lovers of esta- 
blished order and character in religious institutions, was so generally 
directed to what we consider our peculiar blessings in these re- 
spects, as the present. If this remark be true of the bounds of our 
Church in general, it is specially true of our Church in this 
Diocese. 

«“ While the attachment of those who, having been educated under 
her institutions, are now scattered abroad where her sanctuaries 
are not found and her ministry is not known, instead of growing 
weaker, is fastening the more affectionately upon the distinctive so- 
briety, dignity and purity of her ordinances ; there is among many 
others a manifest vanishing of antiquated prejudice against them, 
accompanied by a remarkable disposition of serious and reflecting 
minds to consider the protection they afford against that spirit of 
reckless innovation, contemptuous insubordination, formal fanati- 
cism and fanatical informality which the sober-minded of all Chris- 
tian denominations are so much lamenting 1s an appalling exhibi- 
tion of the religious temper of the times.” p. 4—6. 


Equally interesting are the remarks respecting the advance- 
ment of the Church “in the life and power of true piety ” :— 

“ [t is our great happiness to know, as well by personal observa. 
tion as by universal remark, that what we have stated with regard 
te the prosperity of the Church in this Diocese, in its external in- 
stitutions and relations, and its internal spirit, is applicable, in a very 
encouraging extent, to the state of the Episcopal Church in general 
of these United States. Very marked indeed, most precious and joy- 
ful, has been her advancement during a few years in the preaching 
and teaching, the knowledge, experience, and active exercise of true 
religion; fervent and solemn, elevated and humble, zealous and 
simple religion. 

“In this blessed improvement, one thing is peculiar and specially 
promising. Our Church, instead of becoming debilitated in. her 
central energies for efficient control and united action, in proportion 
as she has reached out her arms to more distant domains and em. 
braced a wider community, has evidently increased, as much in 
consolidation, as in extension; as much in the compactness, as in 
the variety of her parts; as much in her ability to regulate the 
fields already possessed, as in her activity and enterprise to increase 
their number; as much in the deeper rovting of her essential prin- 
ciples, as in the more abundant ramification and fruitfulness of her 
many branches. The branches have gone out far and wide; and 
each, by sending down roots into the svil over which it spreads, 
has made a support of its own; but in such a way as that, instead 
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of loosening its hold upon the common trunk, it still profits by its 
parent strength and reciprocates the benefit. 

“The spirit of controversy and of party has greatly subsided in 
our Church; not, I think, because we have very much increased in 
unity of opinion on topics of former disagreement, or in indifference 
to opinions, once held, with regard to them; but on account of 
what is far better, a great increase of active zeal for those more 
vital topics of gospel truth on which we did not differ, and of mani- 
fest attachment to those great features of our institutions of which 
daily experience and observation are making all of us the more 
strenuous advocates. 

“There are not many signs of prosperity in a Church more en- 
couraging than the concurrence of three features of character—a 
general and intelligent increase of desire and effort to do the great 
work of the Church in spreading the gospel; a corresponding at- 
tachment and conformity to the principles and laws of the church. 
order and subordination, in parochial, diecesan, and general move- 
ments; and a growing ability among the holders of differing 
opinions in secondary matters of doctrine or polity, to act together, 
in unity of spirit and the bond of peace, for all those cardinal ob- 
jects on which the progress of religion essentially depends. Under 
this happy concurrence, the Church will not only “bring forth 
fruit”; but its fruit may be expected “to remain.” Such I believe 
to be a most interesting sign of the present times within our bor- 
ders. May the Lord confirm it unto the end !” 


Among the causes of this spiritual advancement, the Bishop 
of Ohio mentions, first, “that instead of any novelties of doc- 
trine or expedient in our ministry, there has been a decided 
going back to the “old paths trodden by the martyred Re- 
formers of our parent Church”; and secondly, “improved 
views of the Sacraments and of Confirmation.” Upon each of 
these topics there are some excellent remarks. 

Nor is this Charge less admirable for the force and eloquence 
with which the dangers of the Church are pointed out, the 
nature of her true spiritual prosperity exhibited, and her duty 
in this respect enforced. We weaken their impressiveness by 
separating them from the rest of the discourse, but we cannot 
forbear quoting one or two passages more. 


“T refer a very large portion of the great evils which have come 
upon the Protestant communities of this age, and the prospect of their 
alarming increase, to the putting asunder, in a great measure, of 
these two things which God has joined, to be carried on together, 
not only in the sacraments, but in all the worship and doings of the 
Church, the outward and visible—the inward and spiritual. In seek. 
ing the latter, its necessary connexion with the former has been too 
much overlooked.” * ° 7 - ™ ” " 
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“The harvest is not yet passed, but the first fruits have been 
sufficiently exhibited. The heresies that have grown up amidst the 
fragments of the broken walls and neglected gate-ways of the visible 
Church, in some parts of our Christendom, mocking all efforts to 
eradicate them; the growing neglect of public worship, so much 
complained of; the wandering of the rising generation from the 
paths of their pious ancestry—the daily decreasing hold of a set- 
tled and permanent pastoral ministry, upon the affections of the flock ; 
the appetite for change of ministry, and the facility with which it is 
effected ; the daily encroachment upon the office and authority pe- 
culiar to the ministry and the alarming pressure under which the 
Pastor, especially in his choice of expedients for usefulness and in 
the use of discipline, is more and more bowed down into submission 
to the sheep of the pasture, no matter how untaught or how misled 
—the thirst for new and exciting modes of preaching and promot- 
ing religion; the miserable dryness that produces this outcry for 
stimulating measures of relief; the hasty adoption of whatever has 
obtained the repute of a successful contrivance for creating excite- 
ment, leading to a contemptuous laying aside of grave and venera- 
ble usages, as if in all the past the Church had been only in child- 
hood, and all that adhere to her examples were still in infancy ; the 
strifes and divisions that have sprrung up over this field and are 
now ripe with the seeds of manifold more ; the addition of new and 
arbitrary terms of communion, as if the Lord’s Table were at the 
mercy of the caprice of every congregation or sect ; the unauthor- 
ised ministers that have taken advantage of the many breaches in 
the wall of the vineyard to enter in and spread the infection of 
deadly errors—the liberty afforded to the cold-hearted but heated 
fanatic to stalk at large, torch in hand, and Jay waste the work of 
years of patient, faithful labour; raising the flock against its shep- 
herd ; subdividing congregations till each fragment becomes too 
stnall to live; dropping his drag-net into every stream ; attract- 
ing attention by every stratagem; and under the name of converts 
to Christ, hurrying all that are caught, however dissimilar in 
every thing but a public adoption of the livery of their leader, into 
a public profession of religion ; while lovers of truth are ashamed, 
the impenitent are hardened, and infidels scoff; these bitter things 
are some of the fruits already reaped, for which multitudes of sober- 
minded Christians, of all names, are in great mourning, lamenting 
after times that with many have passed away—times of order and { 
peace, of government and soberness—anxiously casting about for 
some remedy, or at least some refuge, till this storm be overpast. 

“ But the harvest is not yet ended. Desolations are still deter- 
mined. ‘The whirlwind is yet to be reaped. 

“The beginning of all is to be found a long distance back ; when, 
for the promoting of a more spiritual state of religion, Christians 
began to undervalue external institutions, putting them at the mercy 
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of individual or local caprice and fancy. The beginning, appa- 
rently inconsiderable, and unobserved, except by a few that were 
wise, was “as the letting out of water.” By making all kindred 
streams its tributaries, it hath swollen to a desolating flood. Its 
first object was a more vital faith; its last result will be a more 
hardened infidelity.” 

“The evils I have described have gained no foothold within our 
Church. On the contrary, while they have been developing them- 
selves so rapidly around us, we have not only been protected against 
them, but have been growing more settled in the very things which 
those evils oppose. * * * * Where we are, in regard to insti- 
tutions, by all means let us ‘stand;’ but our great matter to see 
after is that we may ‘stand, having our loins girt about with truth, 
and putting on the breast-plate of righteousness, and the shield of 
faith, and taking the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
spirit—praying always, with all prayer and supplication in the 
spirit,’ for all saints, but especially for our Ministry ‘that utterance 
may be given’ unto them, with more and more boldness and sim. 
plicity, and love and faith, ‘to make known the mystery of the 
Gospel.’ 

“It is the spiritual growth of the Church, which, in her special 
circumstances at this time, should receive the most earnest solici- 
tude of her members. We are well built up, in many respects, as a 
visible body. We need to be much more built up ‘a spiritual house, 
a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ.” * * * * But is there no cause to apprehend 
a deadening effect upon our further progress in spiritual attainment 
from the peculiar circumstances in which we are placed? When 
so many causes are operating to show the evil of a low estimate of 
the value of a fixed, well-defined, and palpable system of external 
appointments in the Church—when attention to this neglected sub- 
ject is so fast reviving, and we all feel that much of our immunity 
from the evil alluded to, is attributable, under God, to the firmness 
with which our communion has held on to such a system; is there 
no danger of our being led to concentrate too much thought and 
interest on these things that are seen and temporal, to a paralysing 
neglect of ‘things unseen and eternal ?” 

When all around there is so much to turn our thought upon the 
great value of the institutions we have inherited from the wisdom, 
piety, moderation and steadfastness of our parent Church; is there 
no danger of our contracting a self-complacency, a pride of privi- 
lege, a degree of satisfaction with what we attained, which will as 
much prevent that spirit of thankfulness, humility and prayer, with 
which we should always look to God for more grace, as it will promote 
just that spirit of pharisaic and offensive superciliousness with 
which we ought never to look upon a fellow Christian ?” 
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We have devoted much more space than we intended to this 
general expression of our views respecting the position of the 
Church, and the spirit which ought to pervade and animate 
the whole communion. We wish now to call the attention of 
our readers to some more special considerations. ‘There are 
some objects of the very highest importance, as we conceive, 
to the extension and prosperity of the Church, which have not 
received a due degree of attention, nor awakened the interest 
they ought to excite. 

We refer, in the first place, to the state of education in this 
country. ‘The influences of education, of literature, and of the 
popular press, in forming the mind of the country, to a great 
extent operate either independently of the Church or hostile 
to its spirit; to a frightful extent, indeed, these influences are 
unhallowed, unchristian, godless. But what, and how much, 
is the Church doing to check these unfriendly and pernicious 
influences? What efforts is the Church making to get hold 
of the education and to form the mind of this great country ? 
Look to the schools and colleges, those mighty instruments of 
influence upon the mind and character of a nation. In whose 
hands are these instruments? We cannot think that the 
Church has yet effected, in this respect, any thing commensu- 
rate with her resources, or with the importance and the pressing 
claims of these objects. Would God the Church throughout 
our land might awaken to see and feel her duty and her wis- 
dom in relation to this subject. "Would God she would in this 
respect imitate the profound and sagacious policy of the Romish 
communion. For many years the Romish Church has been 
indefatigably employed in planting her schools and culleges 
over our land, and particularly in the great West, and getting 
possession of these fountain heads of influence to form the 
mind and thinking of the country. Wherever her clergy 
spread themselves, they go not only to erect churches, to cele- 
brate the rites and proclaim the doctrines of their communion, 
but also to establish institutions of education and learning. 
This is one of the first objects to which their exertions are di- 
rected. It is a prominent and clearly-defined feature of their 
sagacious policy, not only to have the entire and exclusive 
control of the education of the young belonging to their own 
communion ; but, by the number and the judicious location of 
their institutions for the education of both sexes, by the cheap- 
ness and excellence of the education they impart, (or persuade 
the community that they impart,) to gather within the walls of 
their seminaries the largest possible number of pupils from 
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other communions. This to no inconsiderable extent they do. 
Thousands of children and youth of Protestant parents receive 
instruction every year in Romish schools, under circumstances 
peculiarly adapted to extend the influence of the Romish Church 
over the youthful imagination and heart. ‘To these labours of 
instruction Rome devotes a multitude of her most accomplished 
clergy—able, learned, shrewd, and indefatigable; and the 
are furnished, from some quarter or other, with all the funds 
and material conditions requisite to render their institutions at- 
tractive and imposing, and to enable them to offer at a cheap 
rate superior advantages for the accommodation and instruc- 
tion of pupils.* 

Nor have other religious communions been wanting in a 
conviction of the importance of this subject, nor in exertions 
to extend their influence by these means. We regret to say, 
however, that the Protestant Episcopal Church has not in time 
past been proportionably zealous and active. We wish to urge 
this subject upon the serious consideration of all intelligent 
members of our communion. Unless the Church comes to see 
and feel her duty and her wisdom in this respect in a more 
effectual degree, how can she hope to carry on the great Mis- 
sionary enterprise at home and abroad, to which she stands 
pledged? Where is she to find a supply for the ever-increas- 
ing demand for missionary labourers to go forth through our 
country and through the world Besides, it deserves to be far 
more profoundly ‘considered than has yet been done, that the 
way to strengthen the cause of Foreign Missions is to extend 
the Church—its institutions, its principles, and its spirit, in our 
own land ; and that to do this most effectually, it is necessary 
not only to send forth domestic Missionaries, but also to in- 
crease and improve our literary institutions—to establish su- 
perior schools and colleges—to get a deeper and wider hold 
upon the education of the country and upon the popular press 
—and in every possible way to strive to purify and control 
these mighty sources of popular influence. 

On the subject of the missionary operations of the Church, 
we hope not to be misunderstood. As we have intimated in 
another connexion, we heartily rejoice in the comprehensive 
ground taken by the Church in the Convention of 1835. We 


* “ Sir,” said a well-known and zealous Romish Priest, speaking of these 
things to a distinguished clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh—“ Sir, 
we have got twenty years the start of you in the West—and we mean to keep it. 4 
This remark illustrates the importance which the Romish communion attach to 
the exertions it has been so long and perseveringly, and till recently, so quietly 
and unostentatiously, making thro ughout the country. 
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would not limit the sphere of operations to our own country. 
Nor in the remarks just made have we intended to set Foreign 
and Domestic missions in any opposition to each other, nor to 
exalt the importance of the one at the expense of the other. 
We avow that we do indeed consider the claims of Domestic 
missions as primary and paramount; just as we consider a 
man’s duties to his own family, as claiming his first re- 
gard, though not to the neglect of the duties he owes 
to his neighbours ; or as we consider the duties of a man’s 
own peculiar sphere as having claims upon him which can- 
not be vacated by calls from a wider sphere. It isa case to 
which the sacred rule—to do the cne and not to leave the other 
undone, applies. When we say that this holy charity should 
begin at home, we do not mean it should stop there. If, in- 
deed, the question were one of abandoning one or the other 
field of exertion ; if the Church could not carry on her Home 
and Foreign missions both; we should certainly say, let the 
Foreign missions be abandoned until the “white fields” at 
home are filled with “labourers.” But this is not the ques- 
tion. The Church can carry on both; and all we mean to 
say is, that the vigorous urging forward of her exertions at 
home is the best way to strengthen her resources for Foreign 
exertions. There is, indeed, a reciprocal influence ; for the 
Apostolical spirit, whichever direction it first takes, is the 
same, and comprehends in its benevolent regards both the 
near and the remote. At the same time, however, it is more 
clearly and eminently true, that the extension of the Church 
at home multiplies the means which the Church can command 
for the illumination of the heathen world. 

Among the meansof extending the Church at home, we repeat, 
that we regard the increase and improvement of her institu- 
tions for education and learning as one of the most important 
and effectual. Weought certainly to provide for the instruction 
of all the young of our own communion—to have institutions 
inferior to none in the country in point of literary advantages— 
where the rites and usages, the doctrines and spirit of the 

Yhurch prevail—where the whole atmosphere and influences 
which surround the pupils may tend to imbue them with a 
well-grounded love to the principles, order, and worship of the 
Church, which may grow with their growth and strengthen 
with their strength, and make them intelligent and devoted 
members of her communion. ‘To such institutions, and espe- 
cially to our colleges, are we to look for a supply for the ever- 
increasing demand for clergymen at home and abroad. Nor 
is this all: for in the young men thus trained—who go into 
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the ranks of the other learned professions, and scatter them- 
selves abroad over the country to occupy positions of influ- 
ence and authority, we may look for the most important aid in 
extending the Church. In their several spheres they may be- 
come, in numberless cases, the most efficient sort of mission- 
aries. It is scarcely possible to overrate the importance of 
this subject. If any one wishes for a striking illustration 
drawn from another communion, let him look to Cambridge 
in Massachusetts. We hazard nothing, with those at least 
who are acquainted with the facts, in saying that the Unitarian 
communion owes its extension in New England and eleswhere 
almost entirely to the possession of that ancient and richly en- 
dowed university ; certainly it has proved an auxiliary with- 
out which every other exertion would have been comparatively 
limited and ineffectual. They certainly have been “wise in 
their generation”; we are not going to quarrel with them; 
we leave that to those whom they have despoiled. We wish 
only to urge upon the Church the wisdom, policy, and duty, 
of strengthening and extending herself by all fair and honour- 
able means; and especially by providing institutions of learn- 
ing of the highest excellence for the training of the young of 
her own communion, and of all others who may choose to 
resort to them. 

It is pleasant to observe indications of a more awakened in- 
terest in this most important object. It has been urged within 
a year or two, with great truth and force, by the bishops of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. An exceedingly interesting docu- 
ment on the subject is likewise found in the Journal of the 
Convention of Maryland for the present year, to which we 
have referred at the head of this article. It is the Report of a 
Committee appointed by the convention in 1836, on diocesan 
schools. The committee say :— 


“ That in their estimation few subjects are worthier of the re- 
spectful consideration of the Church, than that of education con. 
ducted on Christian principles. The want of such seminaries of 
learning as those contemplated in the resolution [under which the 
committee was appointed] has long been felt, not only in this, but 
in other dioceses: successful efforts have been made to establish 
schools under the patronage of the Church in Connecticut, Ohio, 
and North Carolina. * * * These seminaries secure to our youth 
a thorough education in all necessary branches of secular learning, 
and also religious principles and preferences in accordance with the 
doctrines, discipline, and usages of the Church; fur in these institu. 
tions it is, as it should be, frankly avowed, that instruction will be 
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given in the truths of religion embraced in the articles and formu- 
laries of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

“Of the want of such seminaries in this diocese, it is unnecessary 
to speak, for it is confidently believed, this is universally admitted. 
* * * But [existing] establishments do not occupy the ground con- 
templated by the resolution of the last convention; it having re- 
ference to seminaries of learning amenable to the Church, and so 
constituted as to combine every attainable advantage of secular educa- 
tion with the most ample safeguards of moral and religious character. 
Individual and private enterprise cannot provide permanently for 
this department of usefulness, whilst State legislation cannot be ex- 
pected to do it. The Church must have her own. schools and 
seminaries, or suffer her youth to be alienated from her by the im- 
pressions of sectarian education, or, what is worse, of education 
which totally renounces all religious influence. 

“As members of the Protestant Church, we have a deeper inter- 
est at stake in this department than any other diocese of the coun- 
try ; for it is not to be denied that numbers of parents are now 
educating their children at seminaries where, after every allowance 
of charity, we are constrained to believe sound and pure religious 
principles are not safe ; and it is well known that the plea usually 
assigned in justification is, that there are no other schools of equal 
rank.”—Journal of Maryland Convention, 1887. p. 18—19. 


The Report then proceeds to present the sketch of a plan 
for the establishment and regulation of several institutions, 
which we have not time to notice particularly ; it strikes us 
as practicable and judicious ; at all events let the importance of 
the subject be felt, and the thing can be done. We give the 
concluding remarks of the Report :— 


“]f any scheme of Christian enterprise could be devised of suffi- 
cient attraction to enlist the ardent efforts of the members of our 
communion, who can tell but that, under the blessing of God, it 
might be the means of infusing new life into every department of 
diocesan usefulness? And what can be named in our age, and es. 
pecially in our diocese, of equal interest, or more divested of all to- 
pics which may ever have divided us in opinion, than the subject of 
education conducted on Christian principles and conformed to the 
doctrines and usages of our venerable church. With these remarks, 
this subject is respectfully commended to the favourable considera- 
tion of this convention. It would have been an easy task to en- 
large this report by copious extracts from the charges of our bish- 
ops, the documents of our conventions, the history of our Church 
in the United States, and of the Church in every age and nation ; 
but it is presumed these are unnecessary. The spirit of the age 
calls for Christian education ; and if we will not respond to this call, 
others will, but our church will suffer.”—Jour. Con. Md. p. 23. 
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We have placed these extracts upon our pages, because, in 
the main, they are applicable to the Church at large. We re- 
joice that the subject has been thus brought forward by the 
Maryland convention ; and we hope a like spirit will be awak- 
ened in every diocese. It is matter of livel y gratification to 
perceive by the last Journal of the Virginia Convention, that 
this important subject has attracted serious consideration in 
that portion of the Church. We are glad, too, that Bishop 
Kemper, at the outset of his labours as Missionary bishop of 
Missouri and Indiana, so fully appreciated the importance of 
establishing a superior institution, in a quarter where the in- 
fluence of the Romish Church is so strong, and that through 
the liberality of Churchmen, particularly in New-York, his 
efforts to obtain the requisite funds have been attended with 
such success. 'The laborious and indefatigable Bishop Chase, 
of Illinois, upon assuming his new field of labour, has also 
directed his ardent and persevering energies to the same object, 
and with gratifying prospects. May his life and health be 
spared—the blessing of the Head of the Church be upon his 
exertions! The Church in the West already owes him much : 
may still other noble monuments of his zeal and devotion rise 
up to stand for ever. 


But besides providing in the several dioceses institutions 
of various orders for the general instruction of the young 
of our own communion, and through which we may also 
exert a fair share of influence upon the education of the 
country, the Church at large ought to concentrate her en- 
ergies in founding and fostering one or more great Universities. 
For, supposing the requisite number of colleges and lower 
schools to exist in the several dioceses, there would still re- 
main the want of one or more general institutions of a still 
more elevated character—grand centres of intellectual light 
and literary influence for the Church and the country at large, 
combining means and advantages which we cannot expect to 
find in the various local institutions. We want something for 
the Church in this country like the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in England—institutions provided with rich and 
extensive libraries, apparatus, &c., and with ample endow- 
ments for the support of a larger number of able professors 
than can be looked for in the existing institutions. In point 
of fact, the colleges of this country, with scarcely an exception, 
are nothing more than schools of elementary instruction, and 
the great majority of them inferior to the German gymnasia. 
There is — a place in the country to which a student 
5 
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could resort, and not be disappointed in the hope of finding 
the means of prosecuting the thorough and complete study of 
any of the highest branches of learning or science. For 
some departments, there is, in most of our colleges, no provi- 
sion whatever of books and teaching; and in none of them 
an adequate provision. There ought surely to be one institu- 
tion in which there might be found at least the books, appara- 
tus, and all the material conditions, for the complete and 
thorough study of every department of higher science and 
learning. And there is scarcely a conceivable way in which 
the Church could more effectually combine her general energies 
for the good of the country and her own honour and exten- 
sion, than by founding and sustaining such an institution. 
Let the importance of the object only be properly felt, and it can 
be accomplished. 'To collect, indeed, at all the local institu- 
tions, complete materiel (books, apparatus, &c.) for every 
branch of high science and learning, and to assemble a full 
body of the most accomplished professors, even if it were de- 
sirable, could not be done. But it certainly is in the power of 
the Church at large, by combining her resources, to establish 
one great general institution, amply endowed, and provided 
with all the means requisite for the complete and thorough 
pursuit of every branch of science and learning. Besides the 
intrinsic desirableness of such an institution for those who wish 
for the means of a more profound and thorough study of any 
department of learning than the existing institutions supply,— 
the possession of such an institution would give the Church 
an honourable eminence, and a commanding influence which 
she could scarcely acquire in any other way. 


But there is still another most important object which we 
should wish to see recognized in connexion with the establish- 
ment of a great central university for the Church, or else pro- 
vided for in some other mode. Without diminishing, but 
rather increasing, the means for diffusing a competent share ot 
general learning and professional accomplishment, there is a 
special want in our country of a higher style of scholarship ; 
we need a class of men more thoroughly accomplished in the 
various departments of classical, biblical, and theological learn- 
ing. ‘l'o secure this object, there must be more division of 
labour. No one can excel in all things. Individuals must 
devote their lives and powers to the attainment of the highest 
excellence in some one department to which they find in them- 
selves a special vocation. But it is idle to expect this can be 
done by the parochial clergy, or by those employed in a daily 
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routine of communicating comparatively elementary instruction 
in our schools, colleges, or even in our theological seminaries. 
Even if they could find the time, they have not the materials for 
profound and thorough investigation. They could not sustain 
the expense of making complete collections of books, &c.; and 
as things now are, there are no adequate collections to which 
they could have access. It must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind, that besides all that may be done in this way by the pa- 
rochial clergy and by the instructors in our existing institutions, 
there are many departments of high intellectual exertion, for 
which it would be for the glory of God, the honour and ex- 
tension of the Church, the instruction and benefit of the coun- 
try, to make special and most ample provision. 

It would be easy to draw out the illustration of this remark, 
and to point to a variety of particulars in which the interests 
of the Church require the employment of special learned ser- 
vices. But for this we have not time at present; and we shall 
only advert to one fact, which we hope will prove but the com- 
mencement and germe of a more complete and systematic 
movement. We allude to the action of the General Conven- 
tion upon the communication of the Rev. Dr. Hawks relative 
to the collection and preservation of documents and mate- 
rials for the history of the Church in the United States. This 
led to the mission of Dr. Hawks to England during the last 
year; from whence he brought an immense muss of rich and 
valuable documents for the illustration of the earlier history of 
the Church in this country. These, with the collections of 
manuscripts and printed works previously made by Dr. 
Hawks, form an invaluable body of materials for the history 
of the Church.* ‘To the working of these materials the zea- 
lous collector has ardently devoted himself; but how, even 
with his versatility of power and capacity of labour, this life- 
long task is to be accomplished in conjunction with the labours 
of a large parish, and the manifold other demands made upon 
his time, we confess ourselves at a loss to conceive. 

We said that we hoped this action of the General Conven- 
tion would prove the germe of a more extensive and system- 
atic provision for the higher wants of the Church. Let there 
be made complete collections of materiel for the thorough 
pursuit of every department of learning, and especially theolo- 


* The archives of the Lambeth palace, and of the Venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, were freely submitted to the examination of Dr. 
Hawks; and the results of his laborious search are contained in seventeen thick 
folio volumes of MSS., the 7 expense of transcribing which was in part 
borne by Trinity Church, New-York. 
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gical, ecclesiastical, and kindred learning. Let provision also 
be made for the support of a competent number of those who, 
with adequate abilities, may be led by the strong impulse of their 
nature to the pursuit and communication, through the pen 
and press, of truth in the highest spheres of good learning. 
The Church has need of such services: let her secure them. 
It is her policy, her wisdom, her duty. The system of exer- 
tions which she is called upon to make, in extending her own 
influence and in promoting true religion, is incomplete with- 
out some such provision for the higher intellectual wants of 
the Church and of the country. We earnestly hope this sub- 
ject will claim the attention of the next General Convention ; 
and that some action may be taken commensurate with the im- 
portance of the object, and with the resources of the Church. 


There are one or two other important subjects to which we 
designed to call the attention of our readers ; but the length to 
which our remarks have already extended, makes it necessary 
to defer what we wished to say to afuture opportunity. In the 
meantime we would commend the objects we have en- 
deavoured on the present occasion to advocate, to the serious 
consideration of all enlightened and devoted members of the 
Church. 
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Art. XI—ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The Rocky Mountains ; or Scenes, Incidents, and Adven- 
tures inthe Far West ; digested from the journal of Cap- 
tain B. L. E. Bonneville, of the army of the United States, 
and illustrated from various other sources, by WAasHING- 
TON Irvine. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1837. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


Jounson said of Goldsmith, when he was engaged in his 
history of Animated Nature, “he has the art of saying every 
thing he has to say in a pleasing manner—he is now writing 
a Natural History, and will make it as entertaining as a Per- 
sian tale.” Irving, too, not less a master of English prose, 
touches nothing that he does not adorn,—N¢éhil tetigit quod 
non ornavii. In Astoria and the present work he has created 
his subject by the force of his happy fancy and humour. 
Through these scenes of the Far West the graces of his pen 
have literally made the solitary wilderness blossom like a gar- 
den, invested the harsh and rugged features of the desert with 
the air of sublimity, made its gloomy, discoloured rivers poetical, 
and tinged its barren mountain tops with the rich sunny hues 
of fancy. 

But little was known before the appearance of Astoria of 
the great Western region. We heard there were hunters and 
trappers employed in gaining a dangerous and difficult liveli- 
hood from the peltries of the Columbia and the Far Pacific ; a 
rude story would sometimes reach us of a skirmish with the 
Indians, a disaster by sea, or a fatal quarrel between the rival 
trading companies; we saw the rich furs collected in the 
warehouses, and learned among the statistics (that useful 
knowledge) that they supplied a wealthy and important branch 
of trade; but we knew nothing of the life of adventure and 
excitement associated with that distant region. But Irvin 
has thrown a better light on the land for young and old. 
He has shown us that here, in these worn-out times of the 
world, there is a last foothold left for a remnant of chivalry 
in the wild life of the Far West. The passion for adventure 
that influenced Sydney and Raleigh has fast disappeared be- 
fore the over-civilization of the old world; a few travellers yet 
explore Africa or the North Pole, but with chart and compass 
fully equipped against surprise—they move with the precision 
of science. Enterprise has assumed a mercantile signification, 
and is best understood on Change. Policies at Lloyds have 
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taken away the dangers of the seas, and life insurances put to 
the rout all romance by land or water. 
These are the days of fact, not fable, 
Of knights, but not of the Round Table. 

Society travels westward, and has driven adventure to the 
shores of the Pacific. The free trapper of the great West yet 
lingers on these farthest outskirts of society, threading—as he is 
often painted to our eye in these volumes—the dark defiles of 
the Rocky Mountains, venturing (so to speak) beyond the sight 
of land on the shoreless prairie, starving one day on roots, and 
feasting the next on the rare niceties of the Bufialo hunt, trap- 
ping by solitary streams “unsung by poets,” or returning to 
the world full of braggart health to waste his gains in the pro- 
fusion of the city. At times, too, the picture has a darker 
shade, when he struggles for life or death with the merciless 
Indian tribes of the desert. The present work aboutds with 
these motley scenes, and more—it is a constantly shifting pa- 
norama of life in one of its most eccentric and varied forms. 

We accompany the pleasant Captain through his adventures 
in this agreeable narrative with much of the feeling we would 
experience in hearing the story from his own mouth. The 
book is written by the best English prose writer of the day, 
containing many passages of description that cannot be sur- 
passed, yet still preserves the simplicity of a tale told by a plain, 
though observant and humorous narrator. Most fine writers 
would have obscured the subject and destroyed this great 
charm, but Irving is something better than a fine writer. Per- 
haps a fine writer would have passed this subject over as be- 
neath him ; but in this, too, Irving is something better than a 
fine writer. He is a man of genius, and genius shows its power 
in elevating a common subject to its own height. A man of 
mere fact might have drawn up a useful table of statistics on 
the Fur Trade, but would never have written this tour of 
Captain Bonneville. Whether in fact or fable, may Irving 
continue to send forth mure such delightful volumes, and may 
we live on to read them. 





2. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., by J. G. 
LockHart—Parts 1—4. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. 1837. 

We intend nothing further than to announce this work at 
present. Its discussion hereafter will afford ample material for 
more than a single article. In permanent literary interest 
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Lockhart’s Life of Scott must rank as the most valuable book 
of the age ; a similar variety of important topics has not been 
presented to the public since the publication of Boswell. We 
have the threefold picture of the Man, the Poet, and the No- 
velist, distinguished in either point as one of the most remark- 
able characters of his times. Either, too, presents a picture 
which we cannot but look upon with pleasure and admiration. 
In Lockhart’s life we have the smallest traits of the man and 
the author set down with a fidelity and zeal more anxious to 
throw the illustrious subject into the foreground than, with 
some biographers, to make himself the hero. It is just such a 
life as we wanted of so great a man; where, in his letters and 
journals, he is always suffered to speak for himself; and, where 
he has “ made no sign,” a private anecdote of his fireside, or 
the recollection of his friends, supplies the deficiency. Every 
where it is Scott who speaks or acts. The materials are mostly 
new. Besides a great mass of correspondence, we have journals 
and diaries, the character of which we need not endorse, when 
we allude to them as a private transcript of the author’s mind. 
The Journey of a two-months’ voyage to the Shetland Isles 
occupies a large portion of the third volume. This also in- 
cludes a melancholy account of his pecuniary difficulties with 
the Ballantynes. ‘I'he fourth volume brings the reader to the 
height of the interest, in the successive publication of the Wa- 
verley Novels in the days of the Great Unknown. It was at 
this period that Lockhart became acquainted with Scott, and 
his circle at Edinburgh and Abbotsford ; and is thus enabled to 
place before us in full view the novelist ‘as his character was de- 
veloped both by success and difficulty in that crowded period 
of his life. ‘The interest of the narrative, now that the author 
draws from his own recollections, greatly increases. This vo- 
lume concludes with the appearance of the Monastery in 1820. 

The American reprint before us is a fair octavo, published 
simultaneously with the volumes of the English edition. The 
fifth volume is announced by Cadell, the Edinburgh bookseller, 
for the first of October. 





3. The New-York Book of Poetry. New-York: George 
Dearborn. 1837. 


Tus is a worthy attempt to rescue from oblivion many 
miscellaneous poems which, with their full share of excellence, 
were in danger of perishing with the loose fragmentary litera- 
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ture of the day. In this age of prolific writers, the author 
must number his long shelf of works to obtain a rank among 
his contemporaries. With Scott and his century of volumes, 
Southey, ‘the most bookful of Laureates, and the fertility of 
Bulwer, James, and Marryat, the minor poets must be cared 
for, or their simple flowerets will pass unnoticed among these 
many-leaved trees of the forest. A scrap of good verse, in- 
deed, is not to be lost in these times so barren of the Muses; and 
we thank the Editor and Publisher for the many such col- 
lected in the present volume. It is an anthology worth the 
preservation. 

We are pleased to meet with a few specimens of our fa- 
vourite writers, Drake and Sands: a word in their praise is 
never unseasonable, for we have scarcely yet learnt to entertain 
a proper esteem for our own native authors. It is not a little to 
our credit, that of late years America has produced some of the 
most finished minor poems in the language. Halleck, Drake, 
and Bryant arein everysense classic writers. In well-proportion- 
ed design and execution their works are wholly distinct from the 
rude, unfinished attempts so generally prevalent. If their po- 
pularity is secondary at present, it will be permanent hereafter. 
A single felicitous couplet has ere now outlived an inventive 
and laboured epic ; and though these authors have written but 
little, a slight acquaintance with English poetry will remind 
us that many of its best reputations depends upon a very few 
successful efforts—multum magisquam multa. Dryden is 
best known by his Ode to St. Cecilia; Prior is only read for 
his short tales ; while Gray and Goldsmith, who are really po- 
pular, least of all wrote in folios. 

Poor Drake, with Sands and Lawrence, fell an early victim : 
it is difficult to say what the maturer powers of these would 
not have accomplished. Sand’s Proem to Yamoyden is a vi- 
gorous specimen of verse closely written and harmonious. 


INVOCATION. 


Friend of my youth, with thee began the love 

Of sacred song ; the wont, in golden dreams, 

’Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove, 

O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams ; 

Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 

Round shores, the mind’s eternal heritage, 

For ever lit by Memory’s twilight beams ; 

Where the proud dead, that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age.—p. 87. 
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When are we to have a complete edition of the poetry of 
Sands and his friend Eastburn? From Dr. Eastburn’s late 
oration at the semi-centennial anniversary of Columbia Col- 
lege, we know there are rich treasures yet in reserve, which 
should not be withheld. 

Drake’s fancy was active and —— as in the Culprit 
Fay ; while his numbers possessed a tuneful flow that, some- 
times turning a pretty conceit, reminds us of Sir John Suckling. 


INCONSTANCY. 
BY J, R. DRAKE. 


Yes! I swore to be true, I allow, 

And I meant it, but, some how or other, 
The seal of that amorous vow 

Was pressed on the lips of another. 


Yet I did but as all would have done ; 

For where is the being, dear cousin, 
Content with the beauties of one 

When he might have the range of a dozen? 


Young love is a changeable boy, 

And the gem of the sea-rock is like him, 
For he gives back the beams of his joy 

To each sunny eye that may strike him. 


From a kiss of a zephyr and rose 
Love sprang in an exquisite hour, 
And fleeting and sweet, heaven knows, 
Is this child of a sigh and flower. 


Drake’s poem of Bronx is a delightful piece of this description, 
with more than one line of strength and power. This stanza is 
perfect :— 


‘lhe breeze fresh springing from the lips of morn, 
Kissing the leaves, and sighing so to lose ’em, 
The winding of the merry locusts’ horn, 
The glad spring gushing from the rock’s bare bosom : 
Sweet sights, sweet sounds, all sights, all sounds excelling, 
Oh! ’twas a ravishing spot formed for a poet’s dwelling.—p. 123. 


The Thoughts of a Student, which leads the van of this 
light-armed corps poetical, is a favourable specimen of Law- 
rence, whose erect frame and animated look seem to have been 
with us but yesterday. We should entitle this, 

VOL. I.—NO. II. 57 
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THE POET’S APOLOGY. 


Many a sad, sweet thought have I, 
Many a passing, sunny gleam, 
Many a bright tear in mine eye, 
Many a wild and wandering dream, 
Stolen from hours I should have tied 
To musty volumes by my side, 
Given to hours that sweetly wooed 
My heart from its study’s solitude.—p. 1. 


The author—Edward Sanford—of the ‘ Address to Black 
Hawk’ and the ‘ Address to a Musquito, has a fine taste in 
finished playful verse and ingenious thought. C. F. Hoffman 
has many elegant trifles scattered up and down the volume. 
George P. Morris, too, has an excellent knack at verse in his 
way ; a light, easy rhyme, or an epilogue for theatres. Wash- 
ington Irving also takes his rank among the Poets, by a kind 
of courtesy we presume, on Parnassus, for the charming lines 
he has written in prose. The Falls of the Passaic, however, 
is not so delicate or appropriate to his happy genius as the 
little gem of the Dull Lecture, which is redolent of the careless 
piquancy of the olden song. We give it, though it has been 
omitted in the present collection. 


THE DULL LECTURE. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Frostie age, frostie age 
Vain all thy learning! 
Drowsie page, drowsie page, 

Evermore turning. 


Young heade no love will heede, 
Young heart’s a recklesse rover, 

Young heautie, while you reade, 
Sleeping dreams of absent lover, 


A visit from St. Nicholas, by Clement C. Moore, is one of the 
most appropriate passages of the New- York Book. 


THE SAINT OF MANNAHATTA. 


His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
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He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook, when he laugh’d, like a bowl full of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump; a right jolly old elf; 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself.—p. 219. 


These lines have lately been illustrated by Weir’s painting 
of St. Nicholas, where we have the very impersonation, the 
second self, of the jolly Saint, with his happy Dutch visnomy, 
full of broad enjoyment, twinkling grey eyes, expanded mouth, 
and warm rubicund nose—a more lumbering Dutch Puck 
or Robin Goodfellow, just ascending the chimney after his 
humorsome labours, while the scripture tiles round the fireplace 
and rich oak mantel throw a ruddy light on this worthy repre- 
sentative of the Russian Calendar. 

Not less pleasing, though in another way, a thoughtful me- 
lancholy mood, are the Lines ‘'T’o a Lady,’ ‘From a Father to 
his Children, ‘From a Husband to his Wife,’ by the same 
hand. They combine a ripeness of feeling with an ease of 
versification that might profitably have been employed on 
wider subjects. With the Father’s reverie from the last-men- 
tioned of these poems we conclude our notice. 


A HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 


The dreams of Hope that round us play, 
And lead along our early youth, 

How soon, alas! they fade away 
Before the sober rays of Truth. 


And yet there are some joys in life 
That Fancy’s pencil never drew ; 
For Fancy’s self, my own dear wife, 
Ne’er dreamt the bliss I owe to you. 
. * * a * * 


Hope comes, with balmy influence fraught, 
To heal the wound that rends my heart, 

Whene’er it meets the dreadful thought 
That all our earthly ties must part. 


Bless’d hope, beyond earth’s narrow space, 
Within high Heaven’s eternal bound, 
Again to see your angel face, 
With all your cherubs clustering round. 


Reflected images are seen 
Upon this transient stream of Time, 
Through mists and shades that intervene, 
Of things eternal and sublime. 
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Then let us rightly learn to know 
These heavenly messengers of love : 
They teach us whence true pleasures flow, 
And win our thoughts to joys above. 





4. Agrarian Stories. Number One. Fanny Forrester. 
Philadelphia; Joseph Latimer. 18mo. 1837. 


Tuis little story is the first of an intended series. The 
design is admirable. It is to expose the folly, wickedaess, and 
miserable consequences of the immoral and disorganizing prin- 
ciples that of late years have been so industriously spread 
among the more ignorant classes. The present number con- 
tains the story of a servant girl, brought up in a kind and vir- 
tuous family, and afterwards married to a mechanic, who had, 
unknown to her, imbibed these foolish and hurtful doctrines. 
His wretched career illustrates the proper influence of these 
doctrines in sapping the foundations of religion, morality, and 
industry, and thus destroying individual happiness as well as 
Law and Public Order. 

But, much as we commend the design of the proposed series, 
and deeply as we are interested in every effort made by wise 
men and true lovers of our country to check the progress of 
corrupt and destructive principles; just so anxious are we 
that the work should be well done, done in the way to do the 
most extended and effectual good. 

In this respect we fear the writer will fail. He does not 
seem to understand for whom he writes. The style is wanting 
in that simplicity and clearness of expression which ought, 
above all things, to mark writings intended to do good among 
the less cultivated classes. In this little story of thirty-six 
pages we marked some forty words and forms of construction 
which should never have been found in such a tract; such as 


“ adscititious aids”-—“ inauspicious group” of children—--the 
body “returning through the process of corruption to its ori- 
ginal dust”—“ profluvium of words,” &c., &c. 


“Cousin Isabelle” ought not to have been made to talk in 
this way. Her style of conversation is as far from the simple 
elegance which is the greatest charm of a truly cultivated wo- 
man as it is unfitted to do good in the quarter for which the 
story is intended. In conclusion, we earnestly recommend the 
author to study Hannah More’s Cheap Repository tracts, writ- 
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ten with a similar praiseworthy purpose as his own. They 
are a model for this sort of writing. ‘They did immense good 
in England ; and the writer of the Agrarian Stories, if he can 
succeed in imitating their clearness and simplicity, truth and 
spirit, will be a great benefactor to this country. 





5. Live and Let Live ; or, Domestic Service Illustrated. By 
the Author of “Hope Leslie,” “'The Linwoods,” “The 
Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man,” &c. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1837. pp. 216. 


We respect Miss Sedgwick for the motive and intention of 
her later writings, and for the most part we admire their tone 
and spirit. We freely own that the narrowness, injustice, and 
sectarian bitterness—joined at the same time with an arroga- 
tion of superior enlargement and liberality—which marked her 
“ New England Tale,” and traces of which appeared in some of 
her subsequent works, excited our disgust. Of all the cants of 
this canting world, the cant of religious “liberality,” which 
finds its chief scope in drawing revolting pictures of indivi- 
duals of a different faith, and setting them forth as true por- 
traits of a whole body, is the most disgusting. There is this to be 
said, however, in extenuation of Miss Sedgwick’s earliest wri- 
tings, that such a fashion of liberality was exceedingly prevalent 
in those days among those with whom she thought and lived. 
They have improved a great deal since then, we are glad to ad- 
mit it: but Miss Sedgwick herself has risen entirely above that 
narrow spirit into the freer air of a genuine philanthropy and 
true Christian charity. In her later writings, whatsoever there 
is of a religious utterance, is the expression of “ religion un- 
defiled” by the faults to which we have adverted. 

But it is not of this that we intended chiefly to speak. We 
think Miss Sedgwick is entitled to the respect and gratitude of 
the good and right-minded for the special direction which she 
has recently given to the exertion of her high talents. Her 
later writings are eminently wseful, in a good and high sense 
of that much-perverted word: they are calculated to do good 
in a wide and much-neglected sphere. There is a sound, 
wholesome moral tone in them. They are admirably fitted to 
free the mind from the slavery of fashion, of false and unen- 
lightened opinion ; to make us more like rational beings in our 
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desires, aims, and maxims of living ; and to diffuse those prin- 
ciples and sentiments which are the nurse of the best virtues, 
and the security for the truest happiness of life. 'The first of 
the series to which we refer was “ Home,” an excellent little 
book, though inferior in spirit and interest to those which fol- 
low it. 'Then came “'The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor 
Man,” full of interesting incident, nice and accurate ob- 
servation of life and human nature, fine traits of delineation 
of character, rich humour, and occasional touches of exquisite 
pathos. It made us laugh, and it made us cry; and, what is 
more, it made us better; and we are persuaded that it has 
made thousands better—elevated them in the character of 
rational and moral beings—made them wiser, freer, happier, 
by teaching them what there is in life worth living for, and 
where to look for the purest sources of earthly well-being— 
not in things, hut in ourselves—in the performance of life’s 
every-day duties, and in the exercise of the affections and 
charities that centre in a virtuous home. 

To that has now succeeded the “ Live and Let Live,”—writ- 
ten with the same praiseworthy spirit. It is designed to expose 
and correct the faults of masters and mistresses in their rela- 
tion to their servants. The story of Lucy Lee, reduced by 
her father’s vices and follies to the necessity of going to ser- 
vice, carries us through the several families in which she suc- 
cessively served. 'The establishments of the vulgar and nig- 

ardly Mrs. Broadson, the good-natured but indolent and 
thoughtless Mrs. Ardley, the frivolous and fashionable Mrs. 
Hartell, furnish many a graphic sketch: and give, we fear, an 
over-true picture of vices and follies that abound in fashionable 
life, and especially of that heartless inconsideration and indolent 
selfishness in the treatment of servants from which spring so 
large a share of the vexations that form the burden of com- 
plaint among house-keepers. There is many a page in which 
the faults and follies of higher life are mirrored with so true 
a reflection, that we imagine more than one face must have 
burned with shame at the sight. Finally, in the character and 
house-keeping maxims of Mrs. Hyde, the author gives us her 
ideal of a true lady and good mistress; and, on the whole, it 
is a very good one, though Mrs. Hyde is a thought too much of 
a pattern woman—the slightest approximation in the world to a 
precieuse. By a little over-drawing in two or three particulars, 
the author has made her what Miss Edgeworth calls a little 
« prejinct.” 

It would be impossible to give a clear view of the contents 
of this volume by analysis and extracts. We prefer to re- 
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commend the book itself to all mistresses who have not read it. 
Mean time we give two extracts as a specimen of the spirit and 
manner in which it is written. 


“ One raw, disagreeable day, when the mercury was just enough 
above the freezing point to allow a heavy snow to thaw, Lucy came 
into the nursery with the two little girls whom she had led from 
school, that being one of the duties included in her ‘odds and ends.’ 
‘ My dear Belle,’ said her mother, ‘ why are you crying ?’ 

“<¢Tt’s so cold, mother, Lucy could hardly help crying. Lucy, 
please make haste and take off my rubbers.’ Lucy did her best, but 
her hands were benumbed, and she was less dexterous than usual. 
‘What ails you, Lucy? your fingers are all thumbs.’ 

“¢T should think they would be, mother,’ said little Belle, who 
had inherited her mother’s constitutional kind-heartedness ; ‘ she 
had not any gloves, and she could not keep her hands under her 
cloak, because she had to take hold of our hands, you know; and 
besides, her shoes have holes in them, and her feet are wet.’ 

“« My dear, if girls will go out with ragged shoes, they must ex. 
pect wet feet. Why did you not change your shoes, Lucy ?’ 

“¢T have no others, ma’am.’ 

“«Then pray buy a pair the first time you go out; but, in the 
mean time, look in my closet ; you will find a basket there with 
half a dozen pairs more or less worn—take them all, if they suit you.’ 

“¢QOh, thank you, ma’am! May I give a pair to mother, Mrs. 
Ardiey 1?’ 

“¢What an idea! Your mother wear my shoes! did you ever 
notice my foot, child?’ 

“¢ Yes, ma’am, but mother’s is very small too ; and noise troubles 
father so much, that a pair of light shoes will be a great comfort.’ 

“* Do what you like with them, child, you are both welcome to 
them. But don’t let me see you with holes in your shoes. If there 
is any thing that I can’t put up with, it is an untidy-looking ser- 
vant. ‘That’s just the way,’ continued Mrs. Ardley, after Lucy had 
gone in quest of the shoes ; ‘ servants never provide themselves with 
walking-shoes, and they go spattering about in the wet, and then 
bark, bark all winter—it is too annoying to hear them.’ Poor 
Lucy, the immediate cause of this denunciation, having, before 
earned, predestined every cent of her wages to her mother’s neces- 
sities, had looked with dismay upon her decaying shoes. If the 
generosity with which Mrs. Ardley had lavished half a dozen pairs. 
of but half-worn delicate kid shoes upon Lucy had provided her 
with a single pair of stout walking-shoes, the child would have been 
saved from such discomfort and suffering. But she had not yet 
learned that it was her duty to know the actual condition of her 
domestics, to watch over their health, and, as far as she was 
qualified by superior judgment, to regulate their expenses. If she 
had even inquired into Lucy’s, she would have been touched with 
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the child’s virtue; for Mrs. Ardley was far from being an unfeeling 
woman; she was only thoughtless, indolent, and self-indulgent. 
Few women are exposed to glaring vices, but let them beware of 
the moth and rust that consume their virtues. 

“The consequence of Lucy’s exposure was soon apparent in a 
severe cold. The running up and down stairs in the irritated 
state of her lungs gave her pain, and, ignorant as she was of dis- 
eases, sad forebodings. 

“‘ After crawling about for two or three days with a burning 
cheek and short breath, she was laid on her bed, and Mrs. Ardley’s 
physician being summoned, he pronounced her very ill with in- 
flammation of the lungs. The virtues of Betsy (Sophy’s successor) 
were now Called into requisition, and they amply atoned for the 
want of the graces that belong to polished service. Like most 
American bred domestics,* she had been accustomed to multifarious 
service. Her talents had been developed by a life of exigencies. 
She used her head as well as her hands, and, as Lucy found, her 
heart for the direction of both. ‘What is your mother’s number, 
Lucy ?’ asked her kind attendant ; ‘ Mrs. Ardley says David shall 

o for her.’ 

“ ¢ Oh, please, Betsy, don’t send to mother—she cannot come, and 
it will only make her miserable to know that I am sick. I will 
give you as little trouble as I can—set the drink by my bed—that 
is all [ want.’ 

“¢Tt is not the trouble I mind, Lucy, but your mother is the 
fittest person to be with you. Why cannot she come?’ Lucy ex- 
plained the sad why, and Betsy, brushing off a tear, said, ‘You are 
right—we must not put another drop in a cup too full already. If 
Mrs. Ardley will only allow me time, I can do every thing for you. 
Let me see your blister.’ The blister was just opened, when Mrs. 
Ardley’s bell rung. ‘There—I must go—let it be till I return.’ 
Betsy went down two pairs of stairs to Mrs. Ardley’s room. ‘It 
was Miss Aune rang the bell, Betsy—tell Betsy what you want, my 
dear. 

“* Have you seen my doll’s muff, Betsy” Betsy had not. ‘Just 
look for it, please, Betsy.’ 

“Dolly can wait, I guess—I must go back to Lucy’s blister.’ 

«+ Look first,’ interposed the mother. ‘ Miss Anne wants to take 
her doll down Broadway. Have you sent David for Lucy’s mo- 
ther?’ Betsy explained why she had not. ‘How annoying!’ re. 
sumed Mrs. Ardley ; ‘ how is she to be taken care of here ?’ 

“Oh, I can manage well enough if the children won’t ring me 
down to wait on their babies. ‘There’s your dolly’s muff, Anne ; 
and now, if you will go up our sky-parlour, and see poor Lucy’s 
blister, you’ll be sorry for her.’ 

* We once heard an Englishwoman, a competent judge, say that the very 


best domestics she had ever seen, excepting the Scotch, who did not surpass 
them, were the American female domestics in Boston. 
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“© May I go, mamma ?’ 

“No, my dear, those upper rooms are freezing—you will take 
cold.’ 

“<¢Ifa sick person can stay in them, it won’t hurt me just to go 
in, mamma!’ 

“¢ Servants are accustomed to cold rooms, my dear.’ 

«+ But, mamma,’ insisted the little girl, who was sagacious, and 
not accustomed to blind submission in any form, ‘I am sure the 
servants are part of their time in our warm rooms.’ 

“¢ You are talking nonsense, Anne.’ 

««¢ There is one thing that is not nonsense, mamma ; I know, if I 
was a servant, I would not live anywhere that I could not have a 
fire when I was sick.’ ‘The child is fit to be a mistress,’ thought 
Betsy as she remounted the stairs, ‘and that’s what can be said of 
few.’ Betsy had just nicely arranged her dressing to proceed, when 
the bell again sounded. ‘There it goes again—ring-a-ding!’ she 
exclaimed. 

“+ QOh, please go, Betsy—it makes my head snap to hear it when 
you are staying just for me.’ Thus entreated, Betsy went. 

“ «Bring me my fur-shoes, Betsy, from the next room.’ The 
shoes were brought, and Betsy half way up stairs, when the bell 
again rung. ‘I forgot to ask you for my cloak and hat, Betsy, 
but you should have thought yourself.’ 

“<Is there any thing else I ought to think of, Mrs. Ardley, before 
I finish the blister?’ she asked, as she handed in the cloak. 

“<« Bless me! is not that blister done yet? Why, you began it 
half an hour ago!’ Mrs. Ardley saw a cloud gathering on Betsy’s 
brow, and she added, ‘I know the sick must be taken care of. 
Give Lucy plenty of lemonade, or any thing in the house she wants.’ 
Betsy perceived Mrs. Ardley was very bountiful of what cost her 
neither exertion nor sacrifice. Is it surprising that such generosity 
excites little gratitude ? 

“ Betsy had scarcely reached the top of the stairs when the bell 
again rung most importunately, ‘Oh, Betsy, I entirely forgot that 
Mr. Ardley wishes dinner half an hour earlier than usual—run 
down and tell Ferris [the cook]. Dear me! I gave David leave to 
go out—you’ll have the table to set-—please, Betsy—oh, how incon- 
venient it is to have servants getting sick—mine always are.’ 

“The next morning Lucy was worse. ‘I shall never be better, 
Betsy,’ she said, ‘while I have such dreadful nights. Mrs. Ferris 
[the cook whom Mrs. Ardley retained spite of her drunken habits] 
comes to bed so tipsy, and | loathe her so that I get upon the very 
edge ef the bed, and she snores so horribly that 1 cannot close my 
eyes—but pray, don’t tell Mrs. Ardley—she knows as well as we do 
Mrs. Ferris drinks, it will just end in my being sent home to my 
mother, and that I could not bear.’ 

««¢ So your life is to be lost, and all of us burnt up alive, maybe, 
just because she can tickle their palates; well, it’s a comical world !’ 
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«“<IfI only might have any little bit of a bed on your floor, 
Betsy?’ Betsy explored the house in vain for extra servants’ bed- 
ding. She was, however, a woman of expedients. If she had 
been in a log hut in the western wilderness, she ‘could have con- 
trived something, and so she would not be baffled in a rich mer- 
chant’s luxurious establishment in the city of New-York. An old 
sofa-cushion was brought from the garret, and various articles of 
apparel substituted for pillow and blankets. Betsy then put Lucy 
into her bed, agreeing with her bed-fellow, the seamstress, that 
they would alternately occupy the pallet on the floor. Lucy now 
reaped the reward of the kindness she had shown these women 
when they were strangers in the family. ‘To her frequent repeti- 
tions of ‘ How kind you are, Betsy—how much trouble I give you !’” 
Betsy would reply, ‘ Shut up, child— it’s contrary to Scripture and 
reason to be ‘ forgetful of good turns.’ Many a time have your 
weary little legs run up and down stairs to show me where to put 
or to find this or that fiddle.de-dee of Mrs. Ardley’s—and, after all, 
maybe it was not that, but something else she wanted. She often 
put me in mind of a fellow that was laying on to his ox, and 
screaming haw! haw! ‘ He is hawing,’ said a man, who ached to 
see the poor beast whipped. ‘ Oh, I meant gee!’ said the fellow.’ 

“Jn spite of a good physician’s advice, and all the care her vo- 
luntary and most kind nurses could give her, Lucy’s disease, though 
abated, continued. Two weeks passed away. How long they 
seemed to poor Lucy, who, in addition to the usual pains and pe- 
nalties of sickness, felt the constant dread of adding to her mother’s 
burdens, and the failure of the rent-money from her loss of time. 
‘Our Father in Heaven will not forsake us—mother has often said 
so—and I will try to remember this when [I feel too bad,’ thought 
Lucy ; and with such reflections she calmed her beating pulse. 
‘Is that little patient of yours never to get well, doctor?’ asked 
Mr. Ardley one morning, when the physician came into the 
breakfast-room. 

“¢] cannot answer for it, unless she can have a room with a 
fire in it.’ 

“<¢ Bless me, is she in a cold room all this time ?—Mrs. Ardley, 
my dear, how is that ?’ 

“* You know, Mr. Ardley, the servants’ rooms have no fireplaces, 
and she could not have a room with one without turning out one of 
the family.’ 

“* Would she not be better off at home, doctor, evenif her family 
are poor, than in a damp, cold atmosphere 1—it must be bad for in- 
flamed lungs.’ 

“It is, undoubtedly ; and if the child has a home and a mother, 
as the day is fine and mild, I should advise her being sent there at 
once.’ 

“ So the carriage was ordered ; Lucy’s wages paid without any 
deduction for loss of time; a basket with medicines, and another 
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with provisions, put up for her, and Betsy permitted to attend her 
home. As the carriage drove off, “That’s a very good little girl!’ - 
said Mrs. Ardley ; “I hope she will recover; but, if she does not, 
what a comfort it will be to think we have done our duty by her?’ 

«“<¢T hope the poor child has not suffered from the cold room ; 
you should have thought of that, Anne.’ 

“« My dear, how can I think of every thing?’ 

“«] am more dissatisfied with myself than with you at this mo- 
ment, Anne. I see that it is a shocking neglect of our duty for 
people of our condition not to provide for the comfort, no, the ac- 
tual wants, of those they employ. I do not wonder servants are 
always ready to change their places, hoping for something better, 
no doubt. IfI live another year, those upper rooms shall be made 
comfortable !’ 

“The tiresome domestic perplexities, even poor Lucy’s illness, 
might have been avoided by proper qualifications and due attention 
on the part of Mrs. Ardley. ‘ There was not in her case, nor do we 
believe there often is, any want of indulgence or lit«rality to be 
complained of. We hope we shall not be accused of imputing all 
the blame to the mistress, because it is our ungracious task to illus. 
trate her shortcomings. We know that the general low character 
of domestics and their perfeet independence involves the mistress of 
a family in much inevitable perplexity. We believe the difficulty 
would be materially lessened if young women were educated for 
their household duties, and if they carried into their relation to 
their domestics the right spirit ; if they regarded them as their 
‘unfortunate friends,’ whom it was their religious duty to instruct, 
to enlighten, to improve, to make better and happier. It has been 
well said, that, when domestic economy was perfected, there 
would be no need of political economy. We would venture further, 
and say, that when our family communities are perfectly organized, 
the Millennium will have come. Will it sooner?”——p. 112—120. 


The other is a scene in the nursery of the fashionable and 
frivolous Mrs. Hartell :— 


‘“‘ Lucy had arranged the nursery, and was sitting at her needle- 
work when Mrs. Hartell made her appearance. She was a tall 
and handsome woman, of about thirty, but her beauty was impaired 
by paleness and langour, and powerless from the absence of all ex. 
pression. Her air of high fashion, or perhaps her extreme coldness 
and indifference, appalled our modest heroine ; and after the first 
glance she did not again raise her eyes to the lady’s face, and her 
ears gave her no information as to the character of her new mis- 
tress ; for her languid endearments to her baby, her more animated 
admiration of its new French dress, and her conversation with Adéle, 
[her French nurse,] was allin French. We shall take the liberty 
to translate it, omitting the expletives with which both mistress and 
maid garnished their discourse, Mrs. Hartell thinking it quite grace. 
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ful to exclaim at every other breath ‘Mon Dieu!’ though she 
rarely uttered the words in English, the profanity being forbidden 
in her own country by the usages of good society, as well as by a 
Divine command. ‘What made Eugene scream so horribly? he 
broke my morning nap.’ 

“¢Oh, madame, a thousand thousand pardons! Ask mamma’s 
pardon, Eugene,’ and she joined his hands, exclaiming, ‘ What an 
angel! He was so terrified at a new face. She,’ nodding to Lucy, 
. took him up too suddenly. It was all I could do to tranquillize 

im. 

“<¢Ts the girl promising ?” 

“¢Well enough! I may make something of her—in time—with 
an infinity of trouble; but nothing is too much to do for madame— 
these Americans are so awkward at first—so ill-mannered ! 

“¢ And at last too, Adéle. But I suppose we are to have an 
American waiter. Mr. Hartell has turned away Achille, and swears 
he’ll not have another Frenchman.’ ~* 

““¢ Mr. Hartell is very impetuous, madame—it was only a sus- 
picion of poor Achille—the other servants are always against us. 
In truth, madame, they are all in revolution down stairs, and Henri 
swears he will abdicate.’ 

“*Henri going! Achille gone! Well, [ will just shut myself 
up in my room, and let things take their own way. If Mr. Hartell 
will turn away my servants, he must get others to suit himself—I’ll 
have nothing to do with it.’ 

“* Ah, madame, that is like the poor devil who said, when the 
coach went over the precipice, ‘ Never mind, I am but a passenger.’ 
Madame cannot live without French cooking. American cooking 
is for the brutes, not for ladies. If madame could only persuade 
Mr. Hartell to return to Paris—’ 

“¢ Ah, Adéle, if I could! Dear Paris! I shall never go there till 
I go to heaven. Mr. Hartell makes a point of never going where 
I wish—he says, if he goes again to Paris, he shall go without me.’ 

“«The savage! a thousand pardons, madame! But how can any 
one say or do any thing unkind to such an ‘angel as madame! One 
thing is sure, Mr. Hartell adores Monsieur Eugene. He will not 
go to Paris without you, and leave him.’ 

“Well thought of, Adéle! and, by-the-way, Mr. Hartell has 
taken it into his head that Eugene is getting pale, and he puts all 
the fault upon you, for he says the wet-nurse told him the only rea- 
son she went away was because she would not live with you, and 
she called you a bag of lies and pretences.’ 

“¢The Irish savage! The Irish are all savages—all false and 
cruel.’ 

«“¢ Margery was good to Eugene, though.’ 

«“¢ Certainly, madame—before your eyes and Mr. Hartell’s.’ 

“Mrs. Hartell was not ashamed to laugh at Adéle’s insinuation 
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against a faithful and warm-hearted creature, who, during a long 
illness, had watched all night with her child, and carried himall day 
in her arms, and whom Mrs. Hartell had finally sacrificed to her 
favourite. ‘I wish, Adéle,’ resumed Mrs. Hartell, “ you had borne 
with Margery a little longer; wet-nurses are like cows, we only 
keep them for the milk they give.’ 

“ Adéle shrugged her shoulders. ‘But when they kick and hook, 
madame?’ 

“ This precious colloquy was broken off by the entrance of the 
person in question. At sight of her the baby almost sprung from 
his mother’s arms; Margery caught him in hers; and, pouring out 
a flood of tears, caressed him with the fondness characteristic of 
her people. 

“‘¢God bless my darling!’ she exclaimed ; ‘and ye feel just the 
same, and six weeks it is that ye have not seen me.’ 

«One pretty while to stay away when one loves so furiously !’ 
said Adéle, contemptuously. 

“ Her words were like the spark that kindleth a great fire. ‘And 
was I not here the very day after I left ye ?’ asked Margery. 

“* Yes—you came for your wages.’ 

“¢ God forgive me, and so I did; but my mind was so full of my 
baby, that when they told me Mrs. Hartell said I must call next day, 
I thanked God, thinking then I should see the boy again. The 
milk was in my breasts yet, and pressed upon my heart like. But 
I should have been thinking of the money, for my own child’s nurse 
was wanting her pay, and two miles from the village had I walked 
for it.’ 

“¢ But, Margery, I told you I would pay you the next day.’ 

“« Ah, but ye ladies never think we have not servants to send or 
carriages to ride in for our pay. The time is all we have. It’s easy 
for you to say ‘call again,’ and ‘call again,’ and the time it takes 
to ‘ call again’ is money to us, and ye are robbing us of it, besides 
holding back our own.’ 

“«« Margery, you are very impertinent.’ 

“<« It’s the truth, and not me that’s impertinent to you, Mrs. Har- 
tell. Just listen to my story, and ye’ll be convinced. "T'was the next 
day I was offered a dollar for my day’s work—lI could not lose it, 
for I had two dollars a week to pay for my child—so I did it, and 
then in the evening walked the two miles again, to be told, when 
I got to your door, that you ‘could not attend to it then—you were 
dressing for a party—I might call to-morrow.’ I asked for Mr. 
Hartell, but he was out; so back the two miles I went; and the 
walk, after the heavy day’s work, and fretting, brought on a fever 
that night, and held me a week, and dried every drop of milk inmy 
breasts ; so I lost the nurse-place I had engaged, and had to take 
my own poor little baby from the breast, for how was I to pay eight 
dollars from the seven, whieh was all [ could get as dry-nurse? and 
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the poor thing sickened and died, and all—all—mark it well, Mrs. 
Hartell, came from my not getting my money when it was due!’ 

“ Mrs. Hartell, cold and careless as she was, was startled with the 
consequences of her own mere thoughtlessness, and naturally sought 
some vindication. ‘How could I know, Margery, you was in such 
need of it ?—it is a mere trifle—only your last month’s wages !” 

«“¢ You knew it was due, and that is all a lady should want to 
know. What seems a trifle to you is all to us.’ 

««¢ But how could twelve dollars be of such mighty consequence ”” 

* ¢] have told you my story—it proved sickness to me and death 
to my child.’ 

“« ¢ C’est bien ridicule!’ exclaimed Adéle ; ‘ you desolate madame 
—and you very well know madame is very charitable.’ 

“«T was not after wanting charity, but my own, that madame 
had, and I could not get.’ 

«“<* Well, pray, Margery, say no more about it—it is all paid now.’ 

“¢ Yes, Mrs. Haurtell, but paid too late.’ 

“We trust such evil consequences as Margery suffered from the 
want of punctuality in the employer’s payment do not often occur, 
but they are not without a parallel. Is it not very common for ladies, 
far more from thoughtlessness than meditated injustice, to delay 
the payment of wages? Is there not a culpable inconsiderateness 
of the rights as well as necessities of a large class, including trades- 
people and humble creditors of every sort, in that common reply to 
their demands, ‘ Call again? p. 146—151. 

Having expressed ourselves so strongly in praise of this vo- 
lume, we shall speak with equal frankness of two faults in it. 
The first is one common to all the late writings of Miss Sedg- 
wick: it is a leaning to the side of ultra-democratic sentiments, 
which are neither wise nor salutary. It is far more important, 
it is doing much more for social virtue and welfare, to instruct 
the people in the duties, and to warn them of the dangers, 
of liberty, than to minister continually to that overweening 
sense of rights, which, by an easy transition, in this country, 
passes into the licentious spirit of Liberty above Law, beget- 
ting discontent with established and necessary distinctions and 
subordinations, and hatred towards the richer classes. We do 
not mean to say that Miss Sedgwick is grossly and vulgarly in 
fault in this respect. There is a discernible tendency, how- 
ever, which we deplore, because of our deep and honest convic- 
tion that its direction is false and its influence dangerous; and 
we deplore it the more when we think of the good she might do 
if the force of her talents were in this respect rightly directed. 
Miss Sedgwick need not trouble herself to spread among the 
people of this country a sense of social equality and popular 
rights. 'The democratic elerment in our social system is in no 
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danger of being overborne and weakened by any antagonist 
force. It will take care of itself on this side. She would ex- 
ert herself far more wisely and beneficently in restraining, 
purifying, and guiding it in safe and stank doaundia, in ad- 
ministering needful warnings and cautions. 

The other fault of this book is, that it is too partial, one-sided 
a view of the subject. The author says, indeed, in her pre- 
face, that it has been “her business to illustrate the failures ot 
one party in the contract between employers and employed.” 
We should not quarrel with this if the book were to be con- 
fined to the party whose failures are described. But it will be 
extensively read on the other side; and in its present form 
it is precisely the book we should wish to keep out of the 
hands of a numerous class of servants. For it should be re- 
membered, that to the best performance of the duties of the 
mutual relation in question, it needs good servants as well 
as good mistresses ; and there are vast numbers of servants 
who are not Lucy Forresters. We do not believe the fault is 
wholly or chiefly on the side of employers; yet such is the 
impression servants are like to receive from reading this 
book. ‘This is precisely one of those cases in which a half 
truth is a great lie. The whole truth should be told; and 
Miss Sedgwick, in our opinion, owes it to the cause of truth 
and virtue immediately to write and bind up with this volume 
another story, illustrating with equal force and clearness the 
failures of the other party “in the contract between employers 
and employed.” 





6. Elinor Fulton ; by the Author of “ Three Experiments 
of Living.” Boston: Whipple & Damrell. New-York ; 
Samuel Colman. 1837. 


In our first number we expressed our great satisfaction with 
that excellent little book—-the “ Three Experiments of Living.” 
Weare glad to learn, from the preface of the present “ Sequel” 
to it, that twenty thousand copies were called for in the course 
of two months. Many more have, doubtless, been sold since 
then. We rejoice that books of such excellent tendency are 
extensively circulated. Elinor Fulton is a continuation of 
the story of Dr. Fulton’s family, in treading their way back 
from the distresses into which former extravagance had plunged 
them, purified by the discipline of suffering, emancipated from 
the slavery to false opinion, and fitted for the rational enjoy 
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ment of honourable independence. It contains many a graphic 
sketch of the faults and follies induced by a servile subjection 
to the unenlightened opinion of that very foolish thing called 
the “fashionable world.” ‘ihe design and the execution are 
alike admirable. 





7. Rich Enough ; a Tale of the Times: by the Author of 
“ Three Experiments of Living.” Boston: Whipple & 
Damrell. New-York: Samuel Colman. 1837. 


Turs is another capital story. It is, indeed, a “'Tale of the 
Times,” and a faithful portrait it gives of recent times; but 
times, we hope, that have passed away never to return. It 
presents a lively picture of the insatiable thirst for wealth—the 
eager haste to be rich—and the mad spirit of speculation, 
which have pervaded and cursed the country. The boundless 
gains—the reckless extravagance—the immense and continu- 
ally-increasing stakes—the selfishness—-the hardening of the 
heart to all the domestic affections—the feverish anxieties—the 
turning of the wheel—the crash—the ruin—all are drawn to 
the life. 





8. The Harcourts; illustrating the Benefit of Retrench- 
ment and Reform. ByalLady. New-York:- S. Colman. 
Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. 


Tuts is another little work of the same class as the two last. 
The more such books we have, the better. It is well written, 
and calculated to do good. The Harcourt family—once very 
rich, but from the failure of speculators in their debt reduced in 
means—through the weakness of the wife, still try for a long 
time to “keep up appearances.” We have the story of the 
shifts, anxieties, and mortifications attendant on such a struggle. 
Then we have some choice glimpses at the heartless frivolity 
and essential vulgarity of the so-called “ good society ” which 
rests its pretensions solely on living in a certain “style.” Here 
is a trait. The “Harcourts” go to call on their old friend, 
“ Mrs. Stanley,” a real lady, whom the “ Winwoods” (the dash- 
ing family of a great commercial speculator) had invited to 
their house in order to attract thither certain persons of dis- 
tinguished merit and unquestionable position, who would not 
seek their society on account of their splendid style of living: 
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“ As soon as the Harcourts left the room with Mrs. Stanley, one 
of the Misses Winwoods’ parvenu visitors asked, ‘ Who are the Har- 
courts?’ A young lady, whose satirical disposition made her as 
much feared as she was unpopular, replied, ‘It is very natural that 
you should not know any thing of them; as a few years ago they 
were among the first in our fashionable circles. The Harcourts 
are, however, now quite passé among us; they belong to the nume- 
rous family of the ‘has been.’ ’ 

“*When people become reduced in their circumstances,’ said 
the elder Miss Winwood, ‘they should not expect to mingle in the 
same society they did when they were wealthy, for they are no 
longer on an equality with their fashionable acquaintance.’ * * * 

“Then followed a firing of the small shot of scandal from the 
platoon of fashionable gigglers, such as the fact of their hiring 
horses when they used their carriage—of their not being able to 
give but one small party in a season—of their attempting to be 
their own mantua-makers and milliners. These truths were mixed 
up with many petty falsehoods too trifling to be repeated. The 
amount to be inferred from the whole evidence, veracious and men- 
dacious, was, that the Harcourts were lawful game, and ought to be 
hunted out of * good society ;’ because, although their circumstances 
had become restricted, they had the presumption to associate with 
those who were more wealthy, or whose superior magnanimity ena- 
bled them to incur debts without caring about discharging them.” — 
p- 25—27. 

There is a grand ball and supper at the Winwoods’; and 
Sophia and Anna Harcourt go, but they can find no beaux to 
attend them into the drawing-room :— 

“ Georve Colville came out of the drawing-room as if seeking for 
some one in the crowd, and just as Anna’s heart began to feel light- 
ened, and she was preparing to give him one of her sweetest smiles, 
he looked towards them, and without even the slightest bow of re- 
cognition, hastily returned to the gay throng within. Sophia could 
not help noticing the rudely inquiring glances directed towards them 
from the foplings clustered in the hall, and the still ruder whispers 
and smiles of which she felt they were the subject. But upon her 
it had no other effect than that of inspiring contempt for the poor, 
silly triflers; and, elevating her head with a feeling of honest pride 
and independence, she passed through their ranks into the drawing. 
room. As soon as the two sisters had paid their devoirs to Mrs. 
Winwood, Mrs. Stanley came towards them, and drawing an arm 
of each through hers, led them to an ottoman. 

“The delightful conversation of Mrs. Stanley, and a few intelli. 
gent friends who had accepted their invitations out of compliment 
to her, was an unexpected enjoyment to Sophia, and the evening 
passed away quite pleasantly. But poor Anna, who had anticipated 
so much, and had spent so much time and so many thoughts upon 
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this ball—the era of her ‘first introduction into society,’ was 
doomed to meet with repeated mortifications and disappointments. 
* * * * * * * 


“ During the course of the evening, George Colville and Alfred 
Thomas bowed to Sophia and Anna at a respectful distance, but 
they were both too anxious to establish their standing as the most 
fashionable young men in society, to risk it, by claiming as their 
acquaintance young ladies who appeared to be as little known as 
the Misses Harcourt. The other coxcombs were not quite as cul- 
pable, for they had so recently sprung up into notice, that they had 
never heard of such people as the Harcourts, and, of course, even if 
they were introduced to them, could not be expected to treat them 
with any politeness or attention.”—p. 34-36. 


Then the Harcourts undertake to give a party, and infinite 
are the troubles and vexations of preparation, the mortifications 
of the evening, and the sneers and slanders that followed, when, 
not long after, losses in business compelled a suspension. At 
length the good sense of the husband and eldest daughter pre- 
vail to induce an abandonment of the vain attempt to keep up 
style. The family retire to a moderate comfortable house, and 
to the enjoyment of rational happiness—“ cut,” of course, by 
their mere fashionable friends, but cherished still more warmly 
by the truly distinguished and respectable. Among others they 
are visited by the wife and daughter of Judge Wentworth :— 

«© ¢ My dear Mrs. Harcourt,’ said Mrs. Wentworth, warmly grasp- 
ing her hand, ‘we have come to congratulate you on the change 
you have made. Your worthy husband has been giving the judge 
a full description of your pleasant abode and your present style of 
living, and he says he has not felt so much peace of mind for four 
years as he has done for the last few weeks. How enviable is your 
situation now, above that of many, who are still living in splendour, 
anxious for the present, and dreading the future when their real 
circumstances must become known. Would that such instances of 
integrity and independence, and of superiority to the silly opinions 
of fashionable people, as you and your husband have displayed, 
were more frequent among us; we should then have less reason to 
blush for our fellow-citizens. I honour you both,my dear madam, and 
hope you will permit us to cultivate a greater degree of intimacy be- 
tween our families than we have hitherto had an opportunity of doing.’ 

“Mrs. Harcourt felt this praise was undeserved, and her eyes 
filled as she replied, ‘I am only a learner in the school of true dig- 
nity and independence of fashionable opinion ; all the credit is due 
to my Sophia and her father.’—p. 109, 110. 

“ When Mrs. Wentworth and her daughter had taken leave of 
them, [after inviting Anna Harcourt to pass the summer with them 
at their country residence, ‘The Uplands,’] Mrs. Harcourt said, 
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‘ My dear girls, the visit of such a woman as Mrs. Wentworth, and 
the evidence we have received of her friendly feelings towards us, 
are more than enough to counterbalance any petty mortification 
that such people as the Hantons and Winwoods might strive to in- 
flict. The change in our circumstances has taught me, at least, 
this truth—that those persons whose refinement, station, and real 
wealth entitle them to be called the highest class, if any such dis- 
tinction can be made in our society, are invariably those who place 
the least value on show and parade. From old and respectable 
families like the Wentworths we have received even more attention 
than when we were surrounded by the appurtenances of fashion ; 
while it is only those who have the ‘ parvenu love of glare and tin- 
sel,’ who have neglected us, or treated us with less respect.’ 

“¢QOh!’ said Anna, [showing a mind not yet entirely free from 
the dominion of false opinion,] ‘I am delighted with the anticipa. 
tion of my visit to The Uplands. I have always heard that the 
society in its neighbourhood is the very first in the country. How 
the Winwoods would envy me even in our two-story house, if they 
knew we were on such terms of intimacy with the Wentworth fa- 
mily, for they were very anxious to become acquainted with them, 
and even asked me to call for them last winter when I spoke of re- 
turning Mary Wentworth’s visit.’ 

“¢The Wentworth family,’ replied Sophia, ‘is one of the few 
that my aunt begged that I would visit intimately. But it was on 
account of their intellectual refinement and moral worth, and not 
for their station in fortune: for, after all, it is only their minds and 
characters, and not any extrinsic possessions, that entitle them to 
respect and attention.’”—p. 113—15. 

The Harcourts continue to live in the quiet enjoyment of 
rational happiness. They form a new acquaintance, with the 
family of “one of the old style of merchants, who has never 
extended his credit beyond his capital. Although nominally 
worth less than many of our commercial men, yet his house is 
considered one of the soundest in our city.” 

“The next morning Mrs. Harcourt and her daughters paid their 
visit to their new neighbours in due form, and were received with 
so much courtesy, and so little of the ceremony usual on a first 
introduction, that Mrs. Harcourt felt that her set conventional 
phrases would be wholly out of character if addressed to the Mor. 
vens. ‘Ihe freshness and originality of their conversation, and the 
refined simplicity of their manners, delighted Sophia. She had 
been so wearied by the drilled speeches and artificial inanity of fa- 
shionable society, that an acquaintance with persons who thought 
and felt for themselves, and who were perfectly natural, was a plea. 
sure she had seldom or ever experienced since she left Rosemount, 
Mary Wentworth and her admirable parents were the only excep. 
tion, but she had seen too little of them to form any degree of inti. 
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macy. For, while the Harcourts were considered among the 
fashionables, Mrs. Wentworth took no pains to cultivate their 
friendship. 

“ The most friendly intercourse was soon established between the 
families, and as they very frequently formed one circle in the eve- 
ning, it was like the meeting of one household who had been sepa- 
rated during the day by their respective occupations. Mr. Har- 
court regarded Mr. Morven as a brother, and felt that he had 
gained much instruction from the greater experience and deeper 
reflection of his friend. 

“One evening the two mothers, with their daughters, were en- 
joying the twilight breeze in the little garden, and as the two mer- 
chants were left alone, their conversation of course soon turned 
upon mercantile subjects. 

«“* There never was a time,’ said Mr. Harcourt, ‘ when there was 
a greater evidence of commercial prosperity than at the present. 
The enormous profits said to have been realized by some of our 
houses are almost incredible. ‘This has rendered men bold in ven- 
turing upon new and more daring speculations; and those who 
but a few years past commenced with a very limited capital, are 
now engaged in as extended commercial operations as our old es- 
tablished firms. I cannot understand how they are able to keep 
pace with those whose fortunes are nearly quadruple,/“It is not 
only in their business that this competition exists ; logk at the ex- 
travagance and ostentation of wealth displayed in their families 
and in their style of living. Formerly our mercantile men, even of 
large capital, who wished to carry on an extensive business, were 
always averse to withdrawing their money from trade to expend it 
in any thing superfluous, or to use it for purposes uncpnnected with 
their regular business. ‘Then, no one built a fine hpuse and fur. 
nished it magnificently unless he possessed great wealth, was secure 
from the fluctuations of commerce, or was worth at least enough to 
justify him, in the opinion of others, as to his being able to afford 
it. But in these days men can build lofty mansions, enter largely 
into land speculations, and carry on business at the same time, to 
the amount of several hundred thousands or a million. And all this 
can be done, too, by men who a few years ago were selling needles 
by the paper and tape by the piece.’ 

“The picture you have drawn, my friend,’ replied Mr. Morven, 
‘has, I regret to say, too many originals throughout our trading 
community. I fear that the greater part of our apparent prosperity 
has neither soundness in its superstructure nor solidity in its foun. 
dation, and before many years it must fall, ‘and great will be the 
fall of it.” The system of extending credit beyond all probable, or 
indeed possible, security——the facilities afforded to all who are 
tempted to enlarge their business far beyond what their real capital 
warrants—are preparing the way for one of those ‘ periodical 
crashes’ that the mercantile world have so frequently experienced 
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since its present machinery came into operation. The craving for 
show and splendour that has possessed the female sex, and has been 
stimulated to excess by the constant indulgence of their fathers and 
husbands, is rapidly accelerating the crisis. It must come, and it 
will come speedily.’ ”—p. 134—136. 

Mr. Morven retires from business, and Mr. Harcourt, having 
recovered several large debts, that at the time of his suspension 
were considered more than doubtful, finds himself, after a 
final settlement of all his affairs, possessed of capital enough to 
become Mr. Morven’s successor. He conducts his business 
upon the principles of his predecessor—realizes a moderate 
competency—and retires to the quiet enjoyment of a country 
life at “ Woodland Green.” 

Meantime came the predicted “crash” in the commercial 
world. The Windwoods were among the first to fall. They 
failed to an immense amount; and, amidst the abuses and 
curses of those who suffered by them, they lost the only pre- 
tension they ever advanced to fashionable consideration. 





9. The Savings’ Bank, and other Stories : illustrating true 
Independence and domestic Economy. ‘Translated from 
the French. By a Lady. New-York: Samuel Colman. 
Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. 


T urs is the fourth part of the “Stories from Real Life,”—the 
“ Three Experiments of Living,” “ Elinor Fulton,” and “The 
Harcourts,” forming the first three parts. It is not so well 
adapted to our habits and manners as the others, being a trans- 
lation from the French of M. Bouilly, an eminent useful writer 
of the present day. We prefer to have the good lessons this 
little series is designed to convey, drawn from the store-house 
of our own native life and manners. ‘These stories, however, 
are interesiing, the last three particularly are truly touching, 
and calculated to do good among the labouring classes by the 
affecting pictures they present of the filial and domestic affec- 
tions, and by cherishing those sentiments and habits on which 
the virtue, independence, and happiness of life depend. The 
translation is in some instances, (we should imagine, not having 
the original,) slightly at fault : but, on the whole, the publication 
deserves commendation. 


Some, perhaps, may think it strange that we take so much 
notice of this sort of little books. We do it because we have 
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a special sympathy with their object and intention, their tone 
and tendency; because we think the tyranny of fashion, of 
vulgar, false and unenlightened opinion, has within a few years 
grown to a prodigious strength; and we deem it our duty to 
commend every well-directed attempt to recall the public mind 
to the true sources of individual and social well-being. 

Besides, we think these books deserving of a great deal more 
attention than many a much more pretending volume. They 
are written with a great deal more spirit, freshness, and talent. 
Weare sick of the solemn trash with which our press continually 
teems under the general class of popular and practical books. 
Never was a poor country so cursed with small literature of 
this sort. We have boys’ and girls’ “Own Books ”—young 
mens’ and ladies’ “ Friends ”—“ Guides ”—“ Aids ”—“ Com- 
panions ;”——“ Lectures” to old men and women, young men 
and maidens, children and babies,—upon all sorts of sub- 
jects—full of feeble common-place and solemn dulness—bring- 
ing down the most important subjects into shallow com- 
pends, which give only the most superficial knowledge— 
serving as a substitute for all thinking on the part of readers 
-——and ministering none of that quickening impulse and cul- 
ture to the fancy, the imagination, and the heart, without 
which mere knowledge in the head, even if thorough, is sap- 
less and lifeless —but, being shallow, is full of cold-hearted, self- 
complacent conceit. 





10. Letters of Lucrus M. Piso, from Palmyra, to his Friend 
Marcus Curtius at Rome. Now first translated and 
published. New-York: C.S. Francis. 1837. 2 vols. 12mo. 


WE have one great objection to this book. It relates to its 
exhibitions of Christianity. There is an entire misconception 
of the true nature of Christianity, or of its distinguishing pecu- 
liarities ; and its claims are exhibited in a very poor and 
insufficient way. The author makes it just a republication— 
clearer and more authentic, if you will, but nothing more than 
a republication—of the truths of Natural Religion ; accompanie 
by precepts and motives of a purer morality, exemplified by 
its founder in a life of sublimer goodness. This, now, is all 
very true, and very well as far as it goes ; but, taken as a just 
and complete view of Christianity, it is very miserable. ‘The 
author appears to have no conception whatever of that 
grand fact in human nature—that great want of our fallen 
race—which being met in the Gospel, constitutes the central 
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peculiarity by which it is distinguished from all other systems, 
and makes Christianity alone the religion for sinners. It 
seems never to have entered the author’s mind that mankind 
needed any thing beyond light, precepts, motives ; that there 
was any evil in man which doctrines and instructions could 
not reach and cure. Hence his view of the nature and inten- 
tion of Christianity—its provision of inward spiritual power 
to meet the everlasting wants of man, and restore him to per- 
fect goodness, is wretchedly defective; and his exhibition of 
its claims to belief and trial wretchedly superficial. If the 
Apostle Paul had preached like the author’s Probus, if John 
had talked about Christianity like the author’s hermit, they 
would never have made converts to the Gospel; or if they 
had, it would have been converts to a Gospel superior in no 
essential respect to the religion of Plato or Longinus. 

Having said this, we add, that in other respects it is decidedly 
one of the most interesting fictitious works that have lately 
appeared. It is in general beautifully written, with a fine per- 
ception of classical elegance exhibited in the cast of thought 
and in the turns of expression ; while at the same time it is in 
a style of pure and choice English. The letters purport to be 
written from Palmyra, by a Roman noble who had -_ 
thither in order to open a communication with Persia, and as- 
certain the fate of his brother, made prisoner some years 
before along with the Emperor Valerian, at the time when the 
Romans had been defeated by the Persian monarch. We 
have exquisite descriptions of Palmyra, and of the gorgeous 
luxury of Oriental life—a vivid picture of the magnificent 
Zenobia—her person, her mind, her way of life. We are in- 
troduced to her court—we mingle with the private circle of 
her friends with whom she relaxed from the cares of state, and 
indulged in the elegant and refined enjoyments of letters and 
philosophy. We have delightful conversations in which the 
great Longinus plays a distinguished part. The second vo- 
lume was to our feelings less interesting than the first. The 
great and stirring events related,—the advance of Aurelian— 
the battle—the treachery which threw Zenobia into his hands— 
the destruction of Palmyra,—-do not allow our minds to pause 
with pleasure for the progress and issue of the long conversa- 
tions and discussions upon philosophy and religion which in- 
tervene. 
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11. Tezxt-Book of Ecclesiastical History. By J. C. I. 
GiEsELER, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology in Got- 
tingen. ‘Translated from the third German Edition, by 
Francts CunnincHam. In Three Volumes, 8vo. pp. xvi. 
382.—viii. 420.—viii. 438. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 1836. 


Ir is disgraceful to English literature, that a work so defective 
in almost all respects as Maclaine’s Translation of Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, should have been allowed the place of 
a standard. Right honestly and boldly, and just as truly, Pro- 
fessor Sears says, under date of August 15, 1836, it “can be 
used no longer.” What beside Warburton’s great name ever 
got it into general use, we are ata loss to guess; unless it be,— 
shame to confess it !—English ignorance. 

An American* has done all for Mosheim that could be done ; 
but even when divested of the frippery of his conceited trans- 
lator, and occasionally reconciled to himself or connected in 
some of his many oversights, and furnished with notes erudite 
and full, and not seldom more valuable than the text ; still, 
the learned chancellor of Gottingen is narrow-minded and 
mole-eyed, and inconsequent, (to borrow an expressive term,) 
and unmethodical as ever. 

The author before us can hardly be accused of any of these 
faults ; and he has had the rare good fortune to have full jus- 
tice done him by a faithful and clever translator, yet he will 
never fill the niche of the fallen idol. Gieseler’s “ 'T’ext-Book” 
will be any thing but a text-book—a manual, a guide, an index 
on a large scale, a digested collection of good authorities, a 
well-distributed plan of study—any thing but that condensed 
statement of facts, inferences, and views, which may be given 
to the learner as the measure of information, digested into the 
form, best suited to his wants and capacity. 

For this purpose Gieseler’s text is over-concise, and his 
notes are far too copious. ‘The latter, making allowance for 
difference of type, constitute two-thirds of the work. They 
consist of extracts from original authorities and materials, left 
in the original languages, but condensed by the omission of 
every thing foreign to the subject in proof or illustration of 
which they are adduced, and connected by short remarks of 
the compiler. 

By this proceedure Gieseler claims to place his reader in im- 
mediate contact with the time and persons of which he writes. 


* Dr. Murdock. 
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That he does so, in good measure, is undeniable. Yet we 
have doubts whether the attempt will be attended with all the 
success expected ; whether it is not, after all, one of the labour- 
saving charlatanries of the day. An author in this way puts 
his reader off with the mere outline and dead material of his 
work—the brick and mortar and working-plan with specifica- 
tions—and becomes a historian with little trouble. The read- 
er hurries through some eight or nine hundred pages of culled 
paragraphs and cut-up sentences—literary shreds and mince- 
meat—and is learned at slight expense of money, time, and 
patience ; yea, and is, moreover, qualified to judge in the pre- 
mises, having consulted original authorities, forsooth ! 

But it is not reading a cento of nicely dove-tailed quotations 
that puts one in possession of “the state of original testimony.” 
Too much depends on the principle of selection and mode of 
presentation. Even the exclusion of matter not germane to 
the question, is a process of no small consequence in the 
result. A little word often draws long trains of inferences ; 
and it is wonderful how apt an ingenious theorist is to throw 
aside as useless all that does not bear in favour of his scheme ! 
It is impossible to eye the frequently occurring dashes be- 
sprinkled over Gieseler’s accumulated extracts, without some 
inklings of misgiving of this kind. Grant him honest—and 
we believe that in general he is so—may he not have had a 
bias, and would not that bias give an obliquity to his array of 
evidence? We think there are traces of such a disturbing 
force in more than one of those nicer passages, where the judg- 
ment and fidelity of a historian are most tried, and the reader, 
if ever, needs to have all the evidence before him in his attempt 
to form his own decision. i 

How far it is desirable that the reader should assume that 
province—whether it be not, in truth, the business of the his- 
torian to give the colouring as well as outline of the picture— 
are questions too grave for discussion in a mere literary notice. 
But while we praise Gieseler for making much valuable infor- 
mation accessible and useful to many who would not otherwise 
have obtained it, and thank his translator for introducing him 
to the English reader, we protest against any substitution 
of his selections for original authorities, and the unfounded 
belief that in his compend the student is sure of finding truth 
entire and unsophisticated. 

The arrangement of the work is its chief excellence, and a 
very great one. The harassing artificialness of the old divi- 
sion of Church history by centuries, and subdivision into col- 
lateral narratives, external and internal, has long ago caused 
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its relinquishment by German students. Natural epochs, dis- 
tributed into sections, determined by the character and causes 
of change in the condition and relations of the Church, have 
been substituted. In the determination of these, there has 
been, as might be expected, much variety of judgment. None, 
we think, have been happier, on the whole, than Gieseler. 
His arrangement, on the first glance at the table of contents, 
may seem intricate. ‘“ Periods,” “ Divisions,” “ Introductions,” 
and “Chapters,” present a formidable array. It is so only in 
appearance. A little use convinces one that it has the great 
merit of being natural. The chronological epochs are few 
and sufficiently well-defined. The order of subjects varies in 
each epoch with the varying relations of the Church, and the 
developements of its character and functions. Thus the narra- 
tive is broken into masses, and these again are taken up and 
considered on their several sides, and with the necessary 
change of light and position. One remembers and under- 
stands the course of events and their connexion, thus pre- 
sented, with a facility which they only can appreciate who 
have toiled through the dark mazes of the dreary labyrinth of 
Mosheim. 

One great defect in this work it would be unpardonable 
not to mention. It is no religious history. The writer takes 
his stand without, and preserves a most icy impartiality to- 
wards the Gospel and the Church. He is not less worldly 
than Mosheim, though in a different way. He is the historian 
of human opinions, hopes, aspirings, and endeavours, not of 
the mystic temple of the Most High, reared without hands, of 
living stone, on a foundation broad and firm as Divinity itself, 
and towering toward the region of eternal sunshine, where its 
pinnacie shall be one day be set up, amidst the shoutings of 


the sons of Gop, and the songs of an innumerable company of 
the redeemed. 





12. Egyptian Chronology. By A. B. Cuapin; being a re- 
print of Art. II. Quarterly Christian Spectator, Vol. LX. 
No. 2. June, 1837, entitled—Comparison of the Biblical 
and Egyptian Chronologies. 


Tuis is a small pamphlet of twenty pages, in which the 
author has attempted, and we think successfully, “to bring 
together intu a small compass, and to put into a tangible form, 
the substance of all the chronological fragments of the Egyp- 
tian historians, to arrange and harmonise them, so as to form 
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a system of Chronology, consistent with itself, and which we 
may be able to compare with the Scriptures.” The principle 
on which he has proceeded in this investigation, is, as far as 
we know, entirely new ; and if subsequent examination shall 
confirm what now seems extremely plausible, we may set 
down the principle as an important discovery in Egyptian 
Chronology. 

By a careful comparison of the various chronological frag- 
ments of the Egyptian historians, as they have been preserved 
by their transcribers, the writer ascertained, that those copyists 
to whom we are indebted for those fragments, were all imbued 
with the idea that the Egyptian historians had added to the 
number of years actually taken up by the reigns of the various 
kings, in order to magnify the antiquity of their nation: that 
in order to reduce these dates to what they supposed to be the 
truth, they set down to each king the smallest number afford- 
ed by any manuscript they used, or else abridged them with- 
out the authority of a manuscript. But as the copyists pro- 
ceeded independent of each other, they not only gave numbers 
varying from the original, but also from each other. Having 
ascertained this fact, the author infers, that the true dates of 
the Egyptian historians were above the present reading of any 
copy, and from hence he conceived the design of comparing 
all the copies of lists of Egyptian kings, and to assume the 
largest number furnished by any one as the probable original 
number belonging to that king. 

After a most laborious process he completed the above de- 
sign, when he proceeded to compare the result with those 
fragments which give dates in their astronomical cycles, and 
also with the chronological references to Egyptian history in 
the Bible, when, much to his astonishment, he found a perfect 
coincidence and harmony running throughout the whole; 
every “fragment” fitting as exactly as if it had been once de- 
tached from the place to which it was restored, and every 
Egyptian king, mentioned in the Bible, standing precisely 
where the Bible places him. The result is, that the sojourn 
and exodus of the Children of Israel, the reigns of Shishak, 
Zerah, Tirhakah, and Necho, are all recognized in the lists of 
the Egyptain historians ; and by their own chronology, correct- 
ed in accordance with the above principle, contemporary with 
Moses, and Solomon, and Rehoboam, Asa, Hoshea, Hezekiah, 
and Josiah, in the strictest conformity with the Sacred narra- 
tive. 

The subject is one of importance, and we hope will attract 
the attention it deserves, to induce which is the object of this 
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notice. This little tract exhibits abundant evidence of the 
learning, the extensive research, and the habit of thorough, 
original, and independent investigation, by which Mr. Chapin 
has already distinguished himself in the opinion of those who 
happen to know him as the writer of several very able histo- 
rical and critical disquisitions, published without his name. 





13. The true Intellectual System of the Universe : wherein 
all the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism is confuted, and 
its impossibility demonstrated. A Treatise on Immutable 
Morality ; with a Discourse concerning the true Notion of 
the Lord’s Supper ; and two Sermons: By Ratpu Cup- 
worTtH, D.D. First American Edition; with references 
to the several quotations in the Intellectual System ; and 
an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author: By 
‘Tuomas Brrcnu, M. A. F. R. S. In two volumes. Andover 
and New-York ; Gould & Newman. 1837. 


WE have great satisfaction in announcing the first American 
edition of this great work, the first volume of which is now 
published in a very handsome style by these truly enterprising 
publishers. It is honourable to them, and it reflects honour on 
our country. Besides the Intellectual System—that stupendous 
monument of learning and criticism—and the other pieces 
published by Birch, this edition contains also the treatise on 
Immutable Morality. The other volume will soon be out. 





14. The Church of Rome in her primitive purity, compared 
with the Church of Rome of the present day: being a 
candid examination of her claims to universal dominion. 
By Joun Henry Hopkins, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Vermont. Burlington, 
(Vt.). 1837. 12mo. pp. 406. 


Ir the Church of Rome is ever purified from her corruption, 
or disenthralled from the triple bondage of the Papal despotism, 
it must be by argument. It can never be accomplished by 
misrepresentation or ridicule. She needs reforming, not re- 
volutionizing. She has within herself all the requisites of a 
Church, all the elements of purity, and needs only purging 
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from the dross which dims the silver, that she may arise and 
shine in her original brightness and splendour. Hence the 
object of those who desire to benefit that Church should be, 
the spread of information. Make the whole body of the Roman 
Communion, yea, even the body of the Roman Clergy, intelli- 
gent, in the most comprehensive sense of the word, and as 
formerly in England, and as more recent indications in Ireland 
prove, they would arise and shake themselves from that spi- 
ritual lethargy which has so long rested like an incubus upon 
all her efforts at self-purgation. It is in accordance with this 
view that Bishop Hopkins has written; and we trust his work 
will not fail of accomplishing in some measure the object for 
which it is designed. 

While we rejoice that the Bishop has proceeded upon the cor- 
rect principle in his examination, we cannot forbear also ex- 
pressing the high satisfaction we have derived from the spirit 
in which it is written. Though deceived and deluded, the 
Romanists are our brethren, by profession members of the 
household of faith, to whom it is our duty to do good as we have 
opportunity. Nor can we revile and defame them without 
sinning against the perfect law of love set forth in the gospel, 
or without casting reproach upon the name of Christian. We 
seek not to palliate their guilt, to mitigate their faults, or to 
excuse their errors or their crimes. But we ardently desire to 
see the time when the glory of Rome shall again be as it once 
was, when she studiously sought to walk in the ways of the 
Apostles, when the plain common sense of the Scripture, ‘“ as 
understood and expounded by the unanimous consent of “ the 
Fathers,” was the only standard of infallibility she allowed. 

In the Preface and Introductory chapter, the author has 
given the reasons and motives which led him to undertake the 
work in question, and a general view of the course to be pur- 
sued in the examination. Upon this it will be sufficient to 
remark, that the Bishop has undertaken to show, upon prin- 
ciples of argumentation, approved by HER Canon Law, and 
by editions of Councils and Fathers approved by HER au- 
thority, that the Church of Rome has varied from herself, 
and that the Church of Rome oF THE PRESENT TIME is not 
the Church of Rome of THE PRIMITIVE AGE; from which he 
infers the necessity that she should return to her original self 
before passing sentence of condemnation against others for not 
conforming to her standards. This mode of treating the sub- 
ject does not, of course, allow him to use many arguments 
which might with great propriety be urged against them; but 
if, as we believe, he has succeeded in making out a case 
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against them from the testimony of their own witnesses, sure- 
ly their mouths should be for ever closed. 

Chapter second contains extracts from the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, to show that the Romish Church allow the Holy 
Scriptures to be the foundation of the Canon Law—after which 
rank the General Councils—then follow “the doctors of the 
Church,” among whom are reckoned, Cyprian, Athanasius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Chrysostom, Hilary, Augustin, Am- 
brose, Jerome, Prosper, the Epistle of Leo to Flavian, such of 
the writings of Ruffinus and Origen as Jerome does not reject, 
with several others of later date. The same law also com- 
mends the Apostolic Canons and Constitutions, and the works 
of Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Lactantius. 
The Councils are quoted from the collections of Hardouin 
and Mansé; and the present belief of the Romish Church is 
copied from the Prelections of Tourneby, Dr. Challoner’s 
Catholic Christian, the Doway Catechism, and Mr. Butler’s 
Letters to Mr. Southey. From these works, which have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Romish Church, the Bishop draws 
all his proofs. 

In chapter third it is shown by quotations from the above 
works, that the Romish Church of the present day believes 
the Pope to be the Vicar of Christ—holding the place of the 
Redeemer, of God himself, on earth—the supreme head of the 
Church, from whom all ecclesiastical power and spiritual life 
proceed—to whom belongs all power in the Church—who has 
authority to make and unmake, translate and depose, all bish- 
ops and other clergy at his will, and to settle all ecclesiastical 
difficulties whatever. 

Chapter fourth contains an examination and refutation of this 
divine rightof supremacy derived from their proof texts, by an in- 
quiry into the sense of the passages, and by a comparison of them 
with other portions of Scripture. In chapters five and six, the 
testimony of the Apostolic Canons and Constitutions is also 
shown to be inconsistent with their claim of supremacy ; and 
in chapter seven it is shown, that, according to the opinion 
of the best Roman critics, the Decretals which favour that 
doctrine are a forgery. Chapters eight and nine contain an 
examination of the testimony of Clement of Rome, and of 
Irenzus, in which it is shown that their narratives are wholly 
irreconcileable with the doctrine of Papal Supremacy. 

In chapter ten the Bishop has instituted an inquiry into the 
probable origin of the doctrine of the Supremacy, but not, as 
we apprehend, with his usual success. He finds the origin 
of the Supremacy, or, we should rather say, has conceded to 
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the Romanist its existence long before history makes any 
mention of it. He sees the germe of the Supremacy in the 
policy “of the primitive Church at Rome,” which he ac- 
counts for by “the influence of their location, their habits of 
dwelling on the theory and practice of universal empire, and 
their desire to secure the unity and peace of the Church.” 
But all this, when predicated of “the primitive Church of 
Rome,” is wholly unsupported by any authentic history. But 
our author has well shown, that in whatever the original idea 
of Supremacy consisted, or whenever it took its rise, it was as 
unlike the present claim as light is dissimilar from darkness. 

The five following chapters contain an examination of Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origin, Cyprian, Firmillian, 
and the bishops of Africa, of Lactantius and Eusebius—in 
which it is shown that the whole current of their testimony 
is opposed to the claims of the Papal Supremacy. Chap- 
ter sixteen contains a view of General Councils, and their requi- 
sites, upon the principles of the Canon Law, from which we 
make the following summary. To constitute a General 
Council, it is necessary that it should be called by the Pope— 
that all bishops should be summoned—that the Pope, by him- 
self or another, should preside in it. The only exceptions al- 
lowed, are, when it is doubtful who is the lawful Pope; or 
when the Pope is notoriously a heretic; or the See be vacant, 
or the preceding Council has determined the time and place 
of the succeeding one. 

Our author then proceeds to show, in several succeeding 
chapters, that the Council of Nice, and many other of the Ge- 
neral Councils, were convened by the emperors, and not by 
the Bishop of Rome; and that the Canons passed at these 
Councils, as well as the testimony of Athanasius, Cyril, Hilary, 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustin, Chry- 
sostom, and Isodore, are decisive against the present doctrine 
of the Church of Rome. 

In chapter thirty-two the Bishop has attempted, and with 
more success than in the case already spoken of, to trace the 
doctrine of the supremacy to the secular preponderance of 
ancient Rome, aided and assisted by imperial laws and canons 
of later Councils._-'The three succeeding chapters are taken 
up with an examination of the present variations of opinion 
existing in that Church in regard to the extent of the prero- 
gative of the supremacy, but which will not bear to be abridged, 
and which we have not room to give at length. The two last 
chapters are occupied with an examination of some of the 
points of argument and difference between the Protestant and 
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Romish Churches, from whence he concludes that “ Reformed 
Christians are Catholics in all that is primitive, but Pro- 
testants in all that has been changed.” Though the conclu- 
sion is general, the language, as well as the nature of the sub- 
ject, necessarily limits the inference to such as profess to belong 
to the “ Catholic Church.” 

After a careful perusal of the book, we unhesitatingly say 
we have been pleased, and cheerfully recommend it to such as 
desire to be informed in regard to these matters. 





15. Hore Catechetice: an Exposition of the Duty and 
Advantages of Public Catechising in the Church. By W. 
S. Gritty, M. A. Prebendary of Durham. Edited with 
additional matter, by G. W. Doane, D. D. Bishop of New 
Jersey. Philadelphia: William Marshall & Co. 1836. 
12mo. pp. 176. 


Tue Bishop of New Jersey has given to the American pub- 
lic the useful work of Gilly, enriched with much excellent 
matter of his own. His Introduction, and his second Charge 
entitled —* The Church’s Care of little Children,” are beautifuliy 
written, and conceived in the choicest spirit of the best days 
of the Church. ‘The importance of the ancient and excellent 
institution of public catechising is set forth in a way calculated 
to excite a lively interest in this hitherto much-neglected duty ; 
and many excellent hints and aids will be found in the volume 
for the use of pastors in performing this work. We rejoice 
exceedingly in the increasing attention which this subject is 
beginning to awaken. We hope this book will add new 
strength to the impulse. Let it not be forgotten that Sunday 
schools should never be substituted for faithful instruction on 
the part of the pastor in the Catechism of the Church. 





16. Christian Unity necessary for the Conversion of the 
World. A Sermon preached in St. Thomas’s Church, 
New- York, §&c. By Samuet Farmar Jarvis, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages and Literature in Washington 
College, Hartford, Ct. New-York. 1837. 


Tuts sermon, preached before the Board of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, must not be classed with the bulk 
of occasional discourses. Its »bject is to show: “ First, that 
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the ill success of missions is owing to the want of unity ;” 
“ secondly, that those professing Christians have most reason 
to hope for success, who are least guilty of violating that unity ;” 
and thirdly, to suggest considerations to encourage us in the 
great work of missions. The largest part of the discourse is 
taken up with the discussion of the first topic. It embraces a 
rapid, but exceedingly elaborate and thorough historical sketch 
of the progress and authors of schism in the Church from the 
earliest times, and of its influence upon the spread of the Gos- 
pel. The views of the author are justified and illustrated in a 
body of valuable notes, evincing rich, extensive, and accurate 
learning. We should be glad if our limits would allow us to 
refer more particularly to some admirable passages ; but we 
have room only to commend it to careful perusal as a perform- 
ance of great and permanent value, for which the learned and 
excellent author deserves the hearty thanks of all enlightened 
churchmen. 





17. A Compendium of Christian Antiquities: being a brief 
View of the Orders, Rites, Customs, and Laws of the 
Christian Church in the Early Ages. By the Rev. C. 8. 
Henry, M. A., Philadelphia; Joseph Whetham. 8vo. 1837. 


Tus work is designed to supply a want that has long been 
felt. Its object is to give to clergymen, theological students, 
and general readers, who have not access to the ancient writers, 
to the special learned treatises, or to the more voluminous 
works on these subjects, a competent view of the constitution 
of the Primitive Church, its services, customs, and laws. In 
the compass of a moderate volume it presents an accurate di- 
gest of the information contained in the original sources and 
in the more extensive modern works ; so that the general reader 
may obtain a clear and satisfactory view of almost every inter- 
esting subject pertaining to the practice of the Church in the 
three first ages; while the student will find it a useful book of 
reference, and a guide to any more extended and minute in- 
vestigations he may wish to make. 





18. Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts of General 
Lafayette, published by his Family. Vol. 1. New-York: 
Saunders and Otley. 1837. 


In every point of view these Memoirs must be considered 
as a highly valuable legacy from their illustrious subject. 
VOL. I.— NO. II. 61 
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They are issued from the American press in a handsome octa- 
vo, which, we regret to say, is disfigured by an execrable litho- 
graph of General Lafayette, totally dissimilar to any portraits, 
old or young, which have ever previously fallen under our 
notice, and with neither features or expression like those of 
“the Nation’s Guest” as we remember to have seen him in 
1825. We defer any review of this work until the appearance 
of another of the volumes. We trust then to bestow that 
extended attention upon it which the high importance 
of the events it commemorates demands. At present, we 
have space only for a few words descriptive of its design, 
which, however, will sufficiently recommend it to the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is edited, and the copyright entered in this country, by 
President Duer of Columbia College. The task could not 
have been entrusted to more efficient hands. In his Adver- 
tisement, he states that “it was the desire of the late General 
Lafayette that this edition of his Memoirs and Correspondence 
should be considered as a legacy to the American people.” He 
indicates, also, why the present edition is more valuable to us 
than that published in Paris or-London ; for in this are insert- 
ed some letters, containing details of the American Revolution, 
which will not appear in the others. They were written ori- 
ginally in English by Lafayette, and are given exactly as they 
came from his pen. These letters are placed in an Appendix 
at the close of the volume, and are thus distinguished from 
those in the regular correspondence, most of which is trans- 
lated from the French. 

George Washington Lafayette, the son, whom our readers 
will recollect as having accompanied his father on his last tri- 
umphal tour through his adopted country, introduces the work 
with these words :—“ Respectfully to collect and scrupulous- 
ly to arrange the manuscripts of which an irreparable misfor- 
tune has rendered them depositories, have been for the family 
of General Lafayette the accomplishment of a sacred duty. 
To publish those manuscripts without any commentary, and 
place them, unaltered, in the hands of the friends of Liberty, 
is a pious and solemn homage which his children now offer 
with confidence to his memory.” The present volume is 
accompanied by an account of Lafayette’s First Voyage and 
First Campaign in America, in Memoirs written by himself 
until the year 1780—Fragments, extracted from various ma- 
nuscripts, describing his Departure for America, First Interview 
with General Washington, and similarly interesting events— 
and his Correspondence. 
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Art. XII—CHURCH AFFAIRS. 
I—VIEW OF THE DIOCESES. 


In the present number we carry into effect a part of the original 
design in the establishment of this journal, by placing before our 
readers a brief and comprehensive view of the condition of the 
Church in the several dioceses. Our object is not so much to pre- 
sent particular details, as it is to gather for ourselves, from an exa- 
mination of all the facts which may reach us, a general result, and 
to place that upon our pages. 

Where questions of interest to the whole Church, involving the 
correct intrepretation of principles of constitutional or canon law, 
arise in any diocese, we shall freely discuss them, endeavouring to 
aid in fixing principles, without regard to their application to per- 
sons. ‘The action of a diocese on any subject important either to 
itself alone or to the whole Church, will be considered with refer. 
ence to its policy and bearing upon the common interests of our 
communion. m 

MAINE. 

We are not aware of any matters of particular interest in this 
diocese at present. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

This diocese contains six clergymen, over as many parishes. Its 
last convention was held in June of the present year, when import- 
ant changes were made in the “Episcopal Missionary Society,” 
and in the “Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union” of the 
diocese. 

As to the first, it was determined “that the Convention is the 
most proper Missionary Society or board,” and, as such, “ ought to 
take the special supervision and control of the concerns ” of the Mis. 
sionary Society. 

A board of five members is appointed by the Convention an ex- 
ecutive committee to attend to the subject of missions. 

The Convention was also declared to be the proper body for the 
encouragement and support of Sunday Schools within the diocese. 

A committee of three was appointed to watch over the interests 
of the schools; and the system of instruction recommended by the 
General Union, from time to time, is that which is to be pursued. 


VERMONT. 

Under its very active and industrious bishop, this diocese is, we 
believe, in a condition as good as it has ever heretofore enjoyed. 
The great cause of education is one in which its diocesan is warmly 
engaged, and when time shall have further carried him on in his 
progress, we shall call attention to his plans and some of his views. 
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For the present, it is enough to say that we rejoice to find any of 
our bishops alive to the great importance of educating as Episcopa- 
lians the young men of our communion. 

Another subject, however, of much general interest, must furnish 
at this time the theme of our remarks on this diocese, though the 
action of the Convention upon it took place more than a year ago. 
We allude to the new constitution and canons adopted in May 1836. 

The preamble to the constitution sets forth the necessity of fully 
exhibiting “those important constitutional principles which distin- 
guish the Protestant Episcopal Church ;” it is therefore with some 
regret we find ourselves constrained to notice what we deem at va- 
riance with some of our principles. 

The third article on the subject of the ministry, recognizing the 

three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, proceeds to state that 
priests or presbyters are bound to counsel and advise the Bishop; 
and that he “ does not act in any important matter without consult- 
ing with a portion of them, elected for that purpose by the rest, and 
called the Standing Committee or Council of Advice.” The doc- 
trine here advanced is, that Standing Committees, which are pecu- 
liar to our Church, had their origin in nothing more than an inten- 
tion to furnish, as a substitute for the presbyters who in ancient 
times were invited by the Bishop to advise him, a smaller body of 
the same order, selected for that purpose only. This, we know, was 
an opinion expressed by the present Bishop of Vermont before he 
attained to the mitre. Now, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Standing Committees originated in no such intention, and that to 
consider them as a mere “council of advice,” is to leave the Bishop 
in ali cases perfectly free to follow their counsel or not as he pleases ; 
in other words, is to make them a mere cypher in our ecclesiastical 
economy. 
} It is certainly true, that in early times bishops were in the habit 
of consulting their presbyters, but it does not thence follow that the 
present Standing Committees furnish a substitute for those presby- 
ters. In some of the dioceses, nay, in most of them, a part of the 
Standing Committee have always been laymen; and this fact seems 
scarcely to be consistent with a theory which makes the body a sub. 
stitute for presbyters. But the history of our legislation on the sub- 
ject of Standing Committees is conclusive on the point. 

The first mention made in the legislation of the Church of a body 
to be called the Standing Committee, is incidental, and occurs in 
Canon VI, of July 1789. It has reference to the subject of testimo- 
nials to be produced by candidates for orders; and the necessity of 
subjecting candidates to the ordeal of some certain body of men to 
pass upon their competency, was the origin of Standing Committees. 
«Every candidate for holy orders shall be recommended to the 
Bishop by a Standing Committee of the Convention of the State 
where he resides,” &c. This canon madeanother necessary, for in 
some of the States there was no Standing Committee. Where they 
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existed, they had been established by the dioceses for convenience, 
and until now were never recognized by the General Con¢ention. 
The VII Canon of July, 1789, accordingly directed the appointment 
of such Committees in all the dioceses; but not one word is said 
about making them councils of advice. In 1808, a revision was 
made of the whole body of our Church law, and the fourth and 
twenty-fourth Canons of that year relate to our subject. 

By the fourth it is directed that a Standing Committee shall be 
appointed in every diocese: and by the twenty-fourth, the organiza- 
tion, duties, &c. of the Committee are pointed out ; and here, for the 
first time, too, are they made a council of advice. “{n every dio- 
cese or state where there is a Bishop, the Standing Committee shall 
be a council of advice to the Bishop. They shall be summoned on 
the requisition of the Bishop whenever he shall wish for their ad- 
vice ; and they may meet of their own accord, and agreeably to their 
own rules, when they may be disposed to advise the Bishop.” Be- 
fore this time no legislation of the Church views them in any other 
light than that of the proper body to grant testimonials. It will 
hence be seen, that making the Committee an advisory board, was 
entirely an after-thought, and never suggested itself at all until 
nearly twenty years after Standing Committees were formally in- 
troduced by law into the Church. 

That they are a council of advice, is true ; but that they were not, 
as this article intimates, elected to be nothing else, is equally true ; 
and the danger consists in considering them merely as advisers. 
They are much mure than this; they are an independent body, 
in some instances co-ordinate with the Bishop, and able, by with- 
holding their consent, to prevent his action. ‘The terms, “ Standing 
Committee” and “ Council of Advice,” are not therefore to be used 
(as in this article they are) as being synonymous. 

In the fifth article of the new constitution we find a settlement of 
the question on the Episcopal veto. “Every act of legislation re- 
quires the concurrence of the Bishop. The clergy and the laity 
may elect officers, and pass resolutions of advice or recommendation, 
without a diocesan; but they cannot, without episcopal concurrence, 
enact, alter, or abrogate any law or canon.” ‘To go fully, at pre- 
sent, into the discussion of this subject of the Bishop’s veto, would 
far transcend our limits. We hesitate not, however, here to record 
our belief (and we hope on some future occasion to show that it is 
well founded), that, uxder our Church organization and constitution, no 
such right of veto exists, and that it was meunt that none such 
should exist; that it is not useless only, but dangerous also; that all 
the possible good to be derived from it is secured by making the 
Bishops, as they now are, a co-ordinate branch, an upper house, in 
the general legislation of the Church; and that, to grant such a veto 
in the State Conventions, where the Bishup sits and votes as a mem- 
ber on every question, is to make him both a legislative and execu- 
tive officer, and to turn the great principle (introduced afier long 
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deliberation) of lay representation in our Church into something 
worse than a farce. Equally strong is our objection to the last ar- 
ticle, which allows of no change of the constitution without the 
Bishop’s approval. We have settled, as a fixed principle, that the 
laity, with the presbyters, shall have a voice: allow the veto, and it 
is a mockery, for they may or may not have it as the Bishop 
pleases: even the poor privilege is denied them, after the exercise 
of the veto, of making the law by the vote of a very large majority ; 
aye, even an unanimous vote is not sufficient. 

We beg to express here, in the most distinct terms, our deep con- 
viction of the importance of sustaining our Bishops in the full and 
free exercise of all just authority, and especially in all that belongs 
to their spiritual functions. Their spiritual office, with its appropri- 
ate spiritual functions, is conferred by Divine commission; and we 
hold it in all dutiful filial reverence. At the same time it is to be 
remembered that there are many rights and functions held and ex. 
ercised by Bishops, not necessarily included in a strict interpreta. 
tion of their Divine commission, but—conferred by the Church. 
Besides: it is a fixed and settled thing in the organization of our 
Church, that even in the exercise of their peculiar and appropriate 
spiritual functions, the Bishops are to act within certain limits and in 
certain prescribed modes. Hence a portion of our constitutional and 
canon law. The same principle is recognized in the English 
Church. It was inthe Primitive Church. There is, and always has 
been, a distinction between the regular and canonical, and the irre- 
gular and uncanonical exercise of the spiritual and divinely confer- 
red authority of the bishops, as well as of presbyters and deacons. 
lt is therefore no treason in us to question the expediency of giv- 
ing to the Bishops a power not spiritual. 

But we have still a further objection to this constitution. In the 
eighth article the Bishop is made the Judge in all ecclesiastical 
trials. Nothing but this was wanting to make him absolute; for 
now all power, legislative, executive, and judicial, is centred in him. 
He has but to issue his fiat—no man may withstand it. It would 
be difficult in this constitution to find the analogy, so much talked 
and boasted of, between our ecclesiastical system and the civil go- 
vernment of the United States, 

Passing on from Constitution to Canons, we are sorry to say that 
we find objections still arising to this specimen of legislation, as an 
exposition of the fundamental principles of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

In Canon X. we read, “every parochial minister shall be faith. 
ful in the observance of the rules and customs of the Church, as 
the same are set forth by the Bishop.” ‘The rules of the Church 
are its laws, and these certainly may be said to be set forth by the 
Bishop, if a veto be allowed him on all laws; but it is surely novel to 
allow of his making customs in the Church. ‘The Church is not a 
thing of yesterday ; its customs have been fixed by the usage of Chris- 
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tians for a long time; some of them are as old as the days of pri- 
mitive Christianity. We have been accustomed, as we all know, 
(and as we have long thought at the expense of a very important 
principle in our constitution,) to ask of our whole house of Bishops, 
in General Convention, to give us instructions, for the sake of uni- 
formity, as to certain usages, customs, &c. in public worship. In 
most other cases the Canons make customs for us. 

In Canon XV. it is provided that “the Bishop presides as 
Bishop” in the Convention, “ being expected to express his opinion 
from his seat on every subject, as freely as the judge upon the bench 
or the father in his family.” This strikes us as an odd compound of 
paterno-judicial authority. A father and a judge must act on very 
different principles. The one, in the exercise of parental feeling, 
is guided by a sound discretion; and his law is that of a wise, but 
not weak affection. The other must put affection to sleep, and in 
most cases must know no rule but fixed and stern adherence to pre- 
cedent and authority. It is difficult to act both as father and judge 
at one and the same time. We would not deny to the Bishop the 
right both to speak, when he thinks it necessary, and also to vote: 
but mark the effect of the mode here provided ; first, “on every sub. 
ject” he is “expected” to make known his opinion. How can it 
have any but an unfair influence on the house? Does not every 
member know that to vote against the opinion is idle? for such a 
vote will be extinguished instanter by the veto. And this rule very 
conveniently reaches all questions that can arise, because on every 
subject the opinion of the diocesan is expected. 

In Canon XVI. it is declared that the sessions of the Convention 
are not open to the public. ‘This is in bad taste and worse policy ; 
nor can we conceive why they should not ordinarily be open. We 
know not of another diocese in the Union which declares its Con- 
vention to be a secret body. 

Finally, for our notice is growing beyond our bounds, we remark, 
that ample provision is made for the trial of a priest, a deacon, or a 
layman, but—none is made to try the Bishop himself! Now, as by 
the constitution of the general Church, the laws relative to trials, 
whether of Bishops or of others, are directed to be made by the 
several dioceses for themselves respectively, it follows that Vermont 
having made none, there is actually no mode existing by which a 
Bishop of that diocese, however much he might offend, could be 
brought to trial. That this thing ought not so to be, the recent un- 
happy troubles in one of our dioceses must make abundantly ma- 
nifest. 

With no interests in view, save those of the Church at large; 
contributing, with the uncalculating honesty of devoted affection, 
our humble aid in fixing principles which may promote the peace 
and happiness of the Church long after we are in our grave; know- 
ing, and determining in our labors to know, no party, but the whole 
of the communion to which we belong; we have spoken with plain. 
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ness of the legislation of the diocese of Vermont. We are not 
afraid to say that she has given too much power tothe Bishop. It is 
no part of our belief that the legitimate authority, the dignity, the 
honor of the Episcopate is to be trampled upon or treated with dis. 
respect ; still less would we touch one tittle of its appropriate, legi- 
timate spiritual functions, rights, and powers; but, we say it with 
all imaginable respect, Bishops were made for the Church; the 
Church wa snot made for Bishops. We cannot but speak, therefore, 
and utter our humble voice of warning, when we behold Standing 
Committees trimmed down to mere advisers of the Bishop; when 
in the legislation of the Church, we see the Bishop “expected ” to in- 
form the Convention what his opinion is on “every” subject ; and 
when they and he have voted on the question, and its decision does 
not please him, to find him empowered to exercise a right of veto, 
thereby virtually depriving both clergy and laity of their constitu- 
tional right to legislate. We will speak, and speak out, when we 
see all power—legislative, judicial, and executive—centred in one 
man in such ample plenitude that he may even dictate to the fash- 
ion of a surplice, or the shape of a gown, under the pretext of set- 
ting forth customs; and we will speak louder still when we find, that 
with all this power there is actually no responsibility, because there 
is no law for his trial. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


This diocese has within its limits, according to the report of its 
Missionary Board, “nearly forty churches ;” and the journal of its 
Convention, held in June last, is preceded by a list of tifty-two cler- 
gymen. Of these, seven do not appear to be employed in the per- 
formance of parochial duty. In this diocese, the Standing Com. 
mittee reports, for the year ending June, six persons admitted as 
candidates for orders ; nine recommended for ordination as deacons ; 
and six recommended for ordination as priests. From the last pa- 
rochial reports, amounting in number to more than thirty, the gene- 
ral condition of the diocese appears to be prosperous. 

There are two subjects of particular interest which have occupied 
the attention of our Massachusetts brethren ; the one having refer- 
ence to theological education, the other touching the diocesan mis- 
sionary operations. 

As to the first of them, it has from time to time been before the 
Convention of Massachusetts, and at the meeting of that body in 
1836 a long and interesting report was presented, of a most encou- 
raging character. At that time Rhode Island had become respon- 
sible for $25,090, to found one professorship ; and, in addition to 
this, $32,360 had been pledged, of which sum, St. Paul’s Church, 
Boston, was responsible for $12,000. It was thought best to secure 
the sum of $100,000 before any steps were taken to open the semi- 
nary. We perceive, however, by the journal of 1837, that no fur- 
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ther steps have yet been taken. The disastrous state of the times 
has doubtless made it impossible ; and in the view of our Massachu- 
setts brethren, it seems to be inexpedient to take any measures until 
a brighter day dawns upon the commercial and mercantile portion 
of our citizens. 

Upon the general question of the propriety of establishing dioce- 
san seminaries when we have one general institution, the Church 
seems to have already decided. The right in any diocese to have 
its own theological school has never been questioned; the only 
point to be considered is one of expediency. ‘The lessons of experi- 
ence, furnished by the history of other religious denominations, may 
be valuable. The theological seminary of the Presbyterians at 
Princeton was designed originally to meet the entire wants of that 
communion throughout the land. It was soon found that it would 
not do it, and other seminaries sprang up. Local feelings and sec- 
tional peculiarities make them necessary. The objection that these 
schools, thus multiplied, may teach different lessons, would be a se- 
rious one, were no measures taken to prevent such a result. In our 
communion, however, we think there is a preventive of this evil. 
Our discipline of candidates is regulated by the General Convention ; 
and the subjects of study, and in many eases the text books used, 
are in our seminaries the same, and this insures uniformity. No 
injury has yet resulted to the general institution from the establish. 
ment of diocesan seminaries, and we are free to confess that we 
think there is room for all. It is, however, necessary for those in 
authority to keep a vigilant eye upon all; for nothing is plainer 
than the proposition, that a school of theology, so called, may be- 
come, according as it disseminates truth or falsehood, a great bless. 
ing or a frightful curse to the Church. The waters must be kept 
pure at the fountain, or it were better they should cease to flow. 
We need hardly add that our Massachusetts brethren recognize, of 
course, the constitution and canons of the Church as regulating the 
education of candidates for orders. Such recognition forms the first 
article of their plan. In the name of their proposed school, “The 
Episcopal Theological Seminary,” we would suggest the insertion 
of the word “ Protestant” before “ Episcopal.” 

As to the missionary operations of the diocese, our attention has 
been directed to the fact, that less money seems to have been re. 
ceived from the parishes under the new organization of the diocesan 
“Board of Missions” than was obtained in the old mode. At the 
Convention in 1836, a board of missions, consisting of three clergy- 
men and three laymen, with the Bishop at their head, was appointed, 
and all existing missionary bodies in the diocese were invited to be. 
come auxiliaries to this board. The board seems, by the report of 
1837, fully to have done its duty; but the plan has not succeeded. 
Truth compels us to add, that the board has failed to accomplish its 
objects, simply because the parochial clergy have failed in this mat- 
ter to do what they could. ‘The plan is a good one for producing 
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concentrated effort ; and that effort is made, asit may best be made, 
under the auspices of the Church in Massachusetts ; but no plan, 
however wise, will succeed by simply devising it; hearts, and heads, 
and hands, must be employed to carry it into execution. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

The affairs of the Church are in a prosperous condition, but offer 
nothing for particular notice. We may remark, however, that from 
the report of a committee made at the last Convention, there ap- 
pears tu be a very lively interest in the subject of education for the 
ministry. There is an interesting report, too, on the missionary 
operations of the Church in the state, from which we learn that a 
few Churches associated for the purpose, have, in the course of six 
years, established thirteen missionary stations, and supported them, 
until now at most of them, churches (some of them large and ex- 
pensive) have been built by the congregations, and their clergymen, 
in whole or in part, are sustained by themselves. 


CONNECTICUT. 

This diocese, honoured in our history as having possessed the first 
Bishop in the Church in these United States, presents several mat- 
ters to us worthy of notice in a view of her present condition. 
When Bishop Brownell was elected, almost eighteen years ago, there 
were but seven parishes capable of supporting the entire services of 
a clergyman; twenty-four now do it. But yet very much remains 
to be done; for there are about ninety parishes in the diocese, and 
only thirty-nine enjoy the undivided services of a pastor. Of the 
remainder, some are united into pluralities of two or three in a cure, 
and some are, and long have been, without a regular supply. The 
whole number of clergy reported at the late Convention in July last, 
was seventy-eight ; but, after deducting the superannuated, the sick, 
those engaged in colleges or schools, and those absent as missiona- 
ries, there are not more than fifty-six parochial clergymen ; so that, 
as the Bishop states, to give to each parish its own pastor, more than 
forty additional clergymen are required ; and this is one of the old- 
est dioceses of the Church. ‘To meet this want, in part at least, 
twenty-five candidates for orders belong to Connecticut; but we 
fear, had she one hundred candidates, the demand would still not be 
met. Something else is needed beside men. The means of living 
must be afforded them. 

The Society for the promotion of Christian knowledge in Con- 
necticut, a child of the Convention, has done all, or nearly all, that 
has been done to build up new parishes, and assist in the support of 
the clergy in such of the old as were unable to bear the burden 
alone. With scanty means it has done much, and affords an en- 
couraging example to similar institutions in the other dioceses. 
But it ought to be enabled to do a great deal more. Its objects in- 
deed, like those of its venerable prototype in the Church of England, 
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are very numerous; but its narrow means oblige it to direct, at pre- 
sent, all its resources to the support of the ministry; and on this 
point we beg leave to present the very sensible views set forth by 
the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, the Secretary, in his report. Three things are 
included in the plan of supporting the clergy—“1. To provide a 
settled clergyman for each parish. 2. To give the clergy, if not 
an adequate, at least a bare subsistence. 3. To have the salary 
raised, paid punctually and promptly when it becomes due.” 

Under the second of the above enumerated heads, assuming as the 
minimum salary which a clergyman should receive, $500, and that 
is surely little enough, the parishes are divided into four classes. 
1. Those able to pay from $400 to $450 per annum: of these there 
are twenty-one. 2. Those able to pay from $300 to $350. 
8. Those that can pay from $200 to $250; and 4. Those unable 
to pay even that amount. ‘The plan proposed is to assist these pa- 
rishes in every case to make the salary $500; but to do this, the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge requires an annual in- 
come of at least $8,000. ‘The accounts of the Treasurer for the past 
year show his receipts to have been less than $1,200. 

l'o meet the wants of the Society, the Secretary recommends 
perseverance in the plan pointed out by the Bishop, as far back as 
1835, of monthly offerings—one cent per month for every Christian 
child under the age of fourteen, and not less than five cents per 
month from every one in the Church over that age; and that these 
monthly collections, thus brought in, should be solemnly offered to 
God on the two great festivals of Easter and Christmas. There 
can be no doubt that a very large sum would be obtained by this 
mode, not only for the Church in Connecticut, but for other pur- 
poses of the Church at large. Its success, under God, we take the 
liberty of saying to our brethren engaged in parochial duty, depends 
almost exclusively upon them. We have been the more particular 
in dwelling upon the statistics of the Church in Connecticut, be- 
cause, after all, they furnish the only basis of sound knowledge, and 
consequent rational action. We are persuaded, that in some of the 
dioceses a statistical society would do more toward arousing church- 
men to action, than some institutions which bear a church name. 
Let men see what is to be done; make plain by figures the practi- 
cability of doing; and then let the clergy press home the Christian 
duty of doing for the cause of the Redeemer. There is no doubt of 
the ability of the Church in Connecticut to raise $8,000 for her own 
purposes, and no one would have cause to think the portion he con- 
tributed burdensome to him. 

There is another subject on which we would say a word. We 
find the Bishop in his address suggesting that possibly more good 
would result from his visitations if they were not annual. Now we 
have no doubt the Bishop is quite right, provided the visitations 
made in any one year are of the proper kind. ‘The Canon expects 
of each Bishop a visitation to each parish at least once in three 
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years; but custom has almost made it law that he shall visit each 
congregation every year. The consequence is not only that pointed 
out by the Bishop of Connecticut, of a diminution of interest in the 
visitations on the part of the people ; but an utter inability on that 
of the Bishop to act as the father of the whole Church. If he is to 
exercise a wholesome and paternal influence, let him have an oppor- 
tunity to remain in a parish two, three, or four days, according to 
circumstances ; let him visit with the pastor the parishioners in 
their houses; let him drop a word in season, here and there; let 
him inquire into many matters which he with great propriety may 
discuss, and in which he may as a father advise; in short, let the 
congregations feel that he is in truth the watchful shepherd over the 
whole fold, and he may wonderfully sustain his clergy, and endear 
himself to a people who are thus improved by his visits. But to do 
all this let it not be required of our Bishops, who at best have no 
luxurious life of easy indolence, to hurry, in some cases, over a dio- 
cese larger than all the dioceses of England and Wales combined 
once in each year. Let them not be compelled, by sheer necessity, 
to hasten through official acts in the morning in one church, and 
with scarce time to lay aside their robes and snatch a hasty meal, 
to hurry on to go through the same rapid process in another church 
in the afternoon, because they have an engagement to preach in the 
evening at some third church before them yet to be reached in time 
for the service. The only wonder is, that such visitations are pro- 
ductive of good at all. 

There is another topic upon which it gives us pleasure to re- 
mark, in connexion with the affairs of this diocese. The Church 
in Connecticut has always manifested a laudable interest in the 
cause of Education. The Episcopal Academy at Cheshire is an 
ancient institution; and under recent arrangements is in a very 
flourishing condition, and bids fair to be an important auxiliary to 
the Church. 

Washington College, at Hartford, is one of the most important of 
the higher institutions possessed by the Church. ‘The prospects of 
this college are now exceedingly flattering. ‘Two professorships, 
the Hobart and Seabury professorships, have been recently endowed 
with funds to the amount of forty thousand dollars. The various li- 
braries contain a choice collection of books, amounting to about 
12,000 volumes; and the apparatus for the illustration of natural 
science is very complete and excellent. ‘The number of students 
has very greatly increased within a year ; and under its able Presi- 
dent, and with its body of accomplished Professors, we trust this 
college will take a high rank among the most important literary in- 
stitutions of the country. 


NEW-YORK. 
In this very extensive diocese containing two hundred and twen- 
ty-three parishes, and exhibiting a list of two hundred and twenty- 
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five clergymen, nothing of peculiar interest to the Church at large 
seems recently to have occurred. Under the supervision of its very 
laborious diocesan, all things have proceeded uniformly ; the Church 
is gradually increasing; the opportunities for its favourable intro- 
duction into the western towns of the State are frequent and aus. 
picious, and there is peace within her borders. 

The subject of dividing the diocese, much too extensive for the 
care of a single bishop, is privately and amicably discussed among 
the members of our communion. The proposed alterations in the 
constitution of the General Church, which are necessary, to allow 
of a division, are under the consideration of a Committee, from 
whom a report will be received at the Convention in October. 
Whenever the time for action comes, we have every reason to anti- 
cipate harmony, inasmuch as we believe that the general wish will 
be to do that which is really for the best interests of the Church, and 
we think that a large majority will be apt to see her best interests 
in the same point of view. It is probable, so far as the eastern por- 
tion of the diocese is concerned, that its course will be much influ- 
enced by the feelings and wishes of the western brethren, who in 
this matter have the most direct interest. 

Geneva College, we are happy to say, has before her fairer pros- 
pects than she has ever had. She has received a gift of $3 ,000: 
a new college edifice will soon be completed, and both the clergy 
and laity of the West are taking an interest in the progress and 
prosperity of the institution. There is no reason why the college 
may not be made to reach an eminent state of usefulness and bene- 
fit to the Church. It is one of the few seminaries in our country 
avowedly belonging to the Episcopal Church ; it behoves us to foster 
it, for we have much too long neglected getting into our own hands 
the education of our own youth, as well as a fair share of the educa- 
tion of our country at large. We hope, therefore, our western 
brethren will make it a matter of conscience to do what they can 
in aid of Geneva college, and in the laudable work we cordially bid 
them God speed. 

We would not leave unnoticed the Flushing Institute, and the 
contemplated college of our brother, its most worthy principal, who 
with ardent and enlightened christian zeal, added to a generous en- 
thusiasm in the cause of sound learning, has so successfully devoted 
himself to the great cause of Christian education in the Episcopal 
Church. We shall speak more of his efforts and plans on a future 
occasion. For the present we will only say—May God prosper 
him. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Under its very active and laborious bishop the Church in this dio- 
cese is advancing in prosperity. The journal of the last Conven. 
tion shows an increase of clergy and several new congregations 
organized. We observe nothing in the doings of the Convention to 
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be noticed here, except that an amendment to the constitution of 
the diocese was offered, giving to the Bishop a negative upon all acts 
of the Convention ; provided that, during its session, he give, for such 
negative, his written reasons to be recorded on the Journal. ¢This 
amendment was rejected. 

From the Bishop’s Address we select two or three points for no- 
tice. We learn with gratification that the old Moravian Church, 
near Swedesborough, which had “been long unvisited, untenanted, 
and fallen into disrepair,” has, together with the property attached 
to it, been conveyed by the Moravian Bishop, the Right Rev. Mr. 
Van Vleck, to the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of New Jersey, “in trust for the benefit of a Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and of a congregation, to worship according to the rules 
and ceremonies of said church.” The Bishop of New Jersey says : 
“to add another to the houses of God among us, is always most 
desirable ; but the case is rendered peculiar in its character by 
the trust which devolves upon us, through the benevolence and 
confidence of our Moravian brethren. They have every where 
done honor to the name of Christian, by their simple manners, their 
primitive piety, and their zealous devotion to the cause of missions.” 
The Bishop recommends the immediate repair of the Church. Ser- 
vices have already been held in it, notwithstanding its dilapidated 
condition, attended by large congregations. 

The Bishop urges the duty and importance of a better provision for 
the support of the parochial clergy. His remarks on this subject are 
just and forcible, and we are happy to find that, like the Bishops of 
New-York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, he has spoken in behalf of 
his brethren. 

He also adverts to the system of Monthly “Offerings of the 
Church” which has been organized in the diocese. We are glad 
that it works so well. It is a good plan for country parishes ; and, 
by being faithfully and perseveringly pursued by the clergy, parti- 
cularly in connexion with the monthly missionary lecture recom- 
mended by the bishop, more money will be likely to be collected in 
this than in any other way. 

Among the Bishop of New Jersey’s multifarious labours for the 
advancement of the Church, we will mention one object more, ad- 
verted to in the Address. St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, is design- 
ed to be an institution of the highest order for female education. 
The prospectus of the institution has been for some months before 
the public, accompanied by a just and eloquent appeal to parents 
upon the importance of this most interesting department of educa- 
tion being conducted upon Christian principles. We should be glad 
to speak more at large of this institution, and to give some extracts 
from the appeal; but we have not room, and must refer our readers 
tothe Bishop’s exposition as set forth in the pamphlet we have men- 
tioned. The institution has been opened under the most flattering 
auspices ; and from the beauty of its location, its easy access, and 
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the superior advantages it offers for the accommodation and in- 
struction of pupils, we cannot doubt it will be as flourishing, as the 
design in founding it was praiseworthy and important to the 
Church. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

There is, we believe, nothing in this diocese at present, which in- 
vites any special observation at our hands. It is prosperous, and 
bids fair, under its able and industrious Bishop, to continue to in- 
crease. It contains eighty-one clergymen and ninety-five congrega- 
tions, for the existence of many of which it is indebted to the Society 
for the advancement of Christianity in Pennsylvania,—a most im- 
portant institution to the diocese, and one which, from its commence 
ment, has possessed the confidence and approbation of the convention. 
The Society at present employs but eighteen missionaries, because the 
demand for our clergy in the new Western States is such that it 
cannot obtain more than that number. 

We observe that the Bishop in his last Address alludes, as he had 
done in that of the preceding year, to the subject of the support 
of the clergy. We are glad that he has done so; we hope he will 
continue to speak upon the topic until he produces some effect. 
The Bishop can doit with propriety ; he is acting,as he should do, 
the part of a father to his clergy, when he looks thus to their tempo- 
ral comfort, and speaks for them ona subject upon which the clergy 
themselves from delicacy will be silent. We mean not that in 
Pennsylvania particularly the clergy are inadequately compensated. 
We are persuaded that our clergy have for themselves no desire to 
wallow in wealth and fatten in indolence. They are, for the most 
part, men who labour assiduously, The clergy of no Church in 
Christendom are called on for so much labour as the American cler- 
gy, and all over our country they are inadequately paid. The fact 
is one which will be eagerly laid hold of by the enemies of what is 
called ‘‘the voluntary system,” that if the whole number of minis- 
ters in the United States were made a divsior, the aggregate amount 
of their compensation being the dividend, the quotient would show 
an average annual income of less than $500 to each. Now this 
thing ought not so to be. A very large proportion of those who 
minister at the altar might obtain in other callings a much better 
provision for their families than they now do in the Church. Well 
does the Bishop beseech the lay members of his Convention to plead 
with the laity at large, and admonish them that the “labourer” in 
God’s harvest and in God’s building “is worthy” of at least as 
much “hire” as the labourers in their own harvests and their own 
“ buildings.” We have adverted to this part of the Bishop’s Address 
in the hope that we may contribute to fix the attention of our com. 
munion on the subject. It is one of no small importance to the 
growth and respectability of the Church. Clergymen are often 
obliged from necessity to leave their parishes, and are unjustly cen- 
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sured for their conduct, when they are but doing what every other 
man in the community holds it to be his duty to do,—seeking bread 
for his household in one situation, when he cannot find it in another. 
We really believe there would be far less need than there now is to 
raise funds for the education of pious and indigent young men as 
clergymen, if our parishes generally afforded competent livings. 
Men able and willing to educate themselves would more frequently 
be found seeking admission to the ministry: but no man is to be 
blamed who pauses before he places himself in a situation which 
precludes every means of living but one, when the proceeds from 
that one are fixed by others, and in most cases are known to be no- 
toriously inadequate. 

There is another matter presented to our notice in the Journal of 
the last Convention, which claims a word. The corporation for the 
relief of widows and children of deceased clergymen, (which exist- 
ed before the American revolution) is now possessed of property but 
little short of $60,000. Every clergyman in the diocese should be, 
if possible, a subscriber to the corporation. If his salary be too 
smal] to permit him to subscribe, let his vestry doit for him. Where 
is the congregation unable to pay eight, sixteen, or twenty-four 
dollars per annum; and these are the several amounts of subscrip- 
tions? There are but nine subscribers in the whole diocese, and 
but one annuitant, who now receivesannually $400. We wish that 
every clergyman hereafter invited to the charge of a parish in Penn- 
sylvania would stipulate that, in addition to his salary, the vestry 
should annually pay, while he continued their clergyman, a sub- 
scription to the corporation for his benefit: or rather we could 
wish that the vestries would propose to do it themselves. On this 
subject, of a provision for the family of a deceased clergyman, we 
would suggest to our reverend brethren the plan of an insurance on 
their lives. 

_ There is another subject in our notice of this diocese to which 
we must advert, though we do it with pain. We allude to the sus- 
pension of Bristol College. It is unnecessary now to go into a his- 
tory of those circumstances, connected with the origin of this insti- 
tution, which might have had any influence to check a general union 
of interest in it. It is needless, too, to lament any want of judgment 
and skill in the management of its external and financial affairs, 
which was the immediate cause of its suspension. But we may be 
allowed to express our regret and mortification at the circumstances 
under which this valuable and promising institution was lost to the 
Church, when it might have been so easily saved and rendered every 
thing that could be desired. Here was an institution in a most 
beautiful and favourable location, on the great Atlantic thoroughfare 
between the Northern and Southern States—with a liberal charter 
secured, a thing so difficult in many States to be obtained—full of 
students, and with continual applications for admission beyond the 
means of reception, and therefore needing only enlarged means of 
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accommodation to make it still more flourishing—internally well 
conducted, and enjoying in a high degree the confidence of the pub- 
lic as a place of thorough instruction, good discipline, and sound 
moral and religious influence according to the principles of the 
Episcopal Church—able to sustain a large share of its current ex- 
penses by its current receipts, and needing only a moderate endow- 
ment to liquidate its debt for its estate and buildings. Forty or fifty 
thousand dollars bestowed for this purpose, and the external manage. 
ment of the college might have been put upon a footing satisfactory 
to the Church at large, and the institution might have stood and 
_ flourished, and extended itself, and been of invaluable importance 

. to the cause of the Church. May it not still be saved? We have 
heard (how truly we cannot say) that the Roman Catholics are en- 
deavouring to obtain this beautiful domain with its buildings, for an 
institution of their own. Will the Protestant Episcopal Church 
suffer it to pass into their hands ? 


DELAWARE. 

The diocese of Delaware, though small, is yet interesting ground 
to the churchman ; for here were planted some of the earliest mis. 
sions of the English society for propagating the Gospel in foreign 
parts. We are happy to say that the diocese is improving. It is 
under the provisional charge of the Bishop of Pennsyivania, and 
has seven clergymen belonging to it, of whom five are employed. 

The missionary society of the diocese has in its service but one 
missionary, (the Rev. Mr. Chambers,) who has done much towards 
reviving some of the almost extinct congregations. It is really 
cheering to read the report of such a missionary as Mr. Chambers. 
Besides being a missionary, he is rector of four churches, and he 
seems so to have attended to all that the condition of all is improved. 
He has been a successful applicant for the bounty of churchmen out 
of the diocese, and has thereby been enabled to redeem two Churches 
from debt, and procure nearly funds enough to build a third. He 
has procured two school-masters for two of his fields of labour, es- 
tablished Sunday schools which are doing well, and by his solicita- 
tions has procured and carried into the diocese some hundreds of 
Bibles and Prayer Books. Mr. Chambers seems to have acted upon 
the opinion expressed in his report, “that in his short journey 
through life, the man whose footsteps are traced by the congrega- 
tions he has revived, and the Churches he has built, transmits to 
posterity a more lasting monument of true fame than he who con- 
quers an empire.” We pray that he may long be spared to build 
up many a feeble congregation. 

Newark College is under the administration of the Rev. Dr. Ma- 
son as its president, and is prospering in his hands. ‘The services 
of the Church are regularly performed there on Sundays, and the 
Bishop recommends the institution to the confidence and patronage 
of Episcopalians. 
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MARYLAND. 


Many of the parishes in this diocese are in a prosperous condi- 
tion ; but we regret to learn that there are others struggling for ex- 
istence under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties. We are glad 
to notice the force and earnestness with which the Bishop urges 
upon the laity the duty of providing better for the support of the 
clergy. It appears that during the year the diocese has lost more 
clergymen than it has gained; and the Bishop attributes this fact 
“not to a fondness for change on the part of the clergy, but to the 
extreme difficulty of making a comfortable support for themselves 
and families.” He declares it impossible, with the small salaries 
the country clergy of that diocese receive, that they can meet the 
demands upon them. He says to the laity: “ You are placed in a 
situation to urge the claims of the ministry, without reserve, or fear 
of giving offence; while the clergy are restrained by a sense of 
delicacy from expressing themselves freely upon a subject in which 
they are personally interested, lest their motives should be impeach- 
_ ed and their usefulness retarded. ‘I'hus situated, they are obliged 
silently to submit to the attendant evils of poverty, while their con- 
gregations claim the whole of their time and services. Should this 
state of things continue, none can be surprised if the number of va- 
cant parishes should increase in the diocese.” We hope the Bish- 
op’s appeal will not be in vain. It is high time that this matter 
should receive proper attention throughout the Church. It is high 
time that something like a tolerable provision for the comfortable 
support of all the parochial clergy should be made. 

The only remaining topic of interest presented in the journal of 
the Convention of this diocese, is the plan for diocesan schools re. 
ported by a committee appointed last year. The general views of 
the committee have been given elsewhere in our pages. In regard 
to the details of the plan, we have only room to say that they pro- 
pose that the Church in Maryland should aim at the. ultimate esta- 
blishment of five seminaries, two on the eastern shore and three on 
the western—that these seminaries should have two departments, 
one for males and the other for females—that the funds should be 
raised by creating stock at 5 per cent. interest—and that these in- 
stitutions should be under the care of a Board of Education, elected 
every three years by the Convention of the diocese—the Bishop 
and the Principal of each seminary being ex-officio members. 

Maryland is well able to carry out this plan if she pleases, and 
carrying it out will show that her wisdom is equal to her ability. 
One fact is sufficient to demonstrate that she can have her own 
seminaries, and those, too, of no common order. In one year, one 
hundred thousand dollars have been sent out of the state to educate 
Maryland youth in the schools and colleges of the other states. We 
earnestly hope that the diocese will take up this matter with a de- 
termination to persevere in it until she accomplishes something. 
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VIRGINIA. 

This diocese, important from its size, interesting from its past tri- 
als and struggles, and influential from its character for piety and 
zeal, is steadily moving onward. The advanced age of Bishop 
Moore is such as fairly entitles him to some rest from labour; and 
Bishop Meade, therefore, at the request of the Diocesan, extends his 
supervision to the whole diocese. 

The last returns to the Convention show an increase in the out- 
ward prosperity of the Church. Some of the venerable old edifices 
which have long been decaying and unoccupied, are now undergo- 
ing repairs; while some have fallen into other hands, and are lost 
to the Church forever. New churches are rising up, and more than 
seventy clergymen now preach the word of God in more than one 
hundred and fifty stations scattered throughout the diocese. Yet 
with these signs of outward prosperity, we find our brethren of Vir- 
ginia expressing the fear that there has not been for the last year or 
two a correspondent improvement in the spiritual state of the 
Church. The clergy do not appear to have been either less labori- 
ous or less orthodox ; but two causes are assigned for the fact we 
have mentioned, both of which, we think it probable, have operated. 
The one is the excitement of mind produced by the all-absorbing 
spirit of speculation, which to some extent has pervaded all classes 
in socicty ; the other, the reaction consequent upon over-excitement 
of another kind,—namely, that spasmodic, convulsive agitation, 
which, through a misguided zeal, some religionists of the age have 
laboured to promote in some of the other denominations, from which 
it has spread, and in many instances exerted an unfavourable influ- 
ence even upon some of our congregations. ‘The Church may, it is 
supposed, be feeling the religious languor which is so apt to succeed 
even a state of moderate religious excitement. With the minds of 
our Virginia brethren once fixed upon the probable existence of 
such a cause for spiritual declension, we have no fears that their 
zeal will not be tempered with discretion. ‘They will find, as they 
well know, a sure and inoffensive corrective in the sober, orderly, 
and truly spiritual services of the Church. And more than that, 
they will show to sober-minded men not now of our communion, 
that the Church does possess a corrective for wild extravagance in 
religion, which she can apply, without checking enlightened zeai or 
the deepest spirituality. 

With reference to the other cause of coldness named above, the 
Church in Virginia has set an example to her sisters, in humbling 
herself before God, by a day of solemn humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer. 

On the subject of education, we are glad to have a distinct voice 
from Virginia. We must all come to the same conclusion at last, 
and act upon it, if we mean to secure the perpetuity and increase of 
the Church. We must give to Episcopalians the opportunity of 
educating their children as Episcopalians, and at the same time of 
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doing for them, in the matter of human learning, as much as they 
can do in any other seminaries of the land. We heartily assent to 
the truth of what is said in the resolution of the Virginia Conven- 
tion, now under the consideration of a committee, who will report 
next year :—* The sons of our Episcopal families are too often en- 
trusted to local and irresponsible schools, which are either sectarian 
in their character, or totally unorganized and desultory in their 
operations— therefore, Resolved, that it is highly essential to the in- 
terests of this diocese, that one or more institutions be established 
within its precincts of an Episcopal character.” Yes, verily ; and 
we hope the day is not far distant when it will be felt to be essen- 
tial to the interests of every diocese. The theological seminary at 
Alexandria appears to be doing well. 

A recent attempt has been made in this diocese to apply the law 
for the sale of the glebes to the case of the Church at Northampton. 
More than one hundred and seventy-five years ago, an individual 
devised to this Church, for the support of the minister, in all time to 
come, a valuable estate in lands. Until about eighteen months ago 
the Church has had the undisturbed enjoyment and possession of 
this property for the benefit of its successive clergymen, without 
even the insinuation of a doubt as to its right. Upon the death of 
the last incumbent, a claim has been set up by the Overseers of the 
Poor, and they actually offered the property for sale under the law 
for selling the glebes. The vestry of course interposed, and the 
matter is now before the judicial tribunals of the state. When we 
remember that this law for the sale of the glebes has been branded 
by the Supreme Court of the United States as unconstitutional, and 
that the Court of Appeals in Virginia has never declared it to be 
constitutional, we confess that we find it somewhat difficult to speak 
with forbearance of this new attempt to enforce the law, after so 
long a possession, under a title acquired by devise. We respectful- 
ly await, however, the decision of the proper authority. 

Bishop Meade, we find, is about to act on the plan of visiting in 
one year, one half of the diocese only. We are glad of it, for this 
will fully employ him, and enable him to do more good. The Epis- 
copal visitations in Virginia are much after the manner of those we 
described in our remarks under the head of Connecticut. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

This diocese probably presents the most striking case of a loss 
borne by an elder portion of the church, in furnishing her materials 
to build up a younger. ‘Il heemigration from North Carolina to the 
western and south-western parts of our country has been very 
great, and has necessarily thinned the ranks of churchmen in the 
diocese. The number of communicants during the past year has 
undergone a diminution of 281! Of these, death has taken some, 
but much the larger part have removed from the State. We are 
happy, however, to find that those who remain are yet of good 
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courage. Their language is :—*The field is the world! The world 
to become fruitful must first be seeded, and by emigration now, as by 
persecution formerly, they that are scattered abroad, are identified 
with the chosen seed of the church.” 

There is to be remarked, however, notwithstanding a diminution 
of numbers, an increase of Christian liberality. This is to be attri- 
buted to the adoption of a systematized plan, as recommended by 
the Bishop, in a pastoral letter some time ago. In some of the 
larger city parishes, we think it may not always be expedient to 
adopt the plan usually known by the phrase “ church offerings,” in 
which each one, on the first day of the week, lays by of his store, 
as the Lord has prospered him, to cast in his mite into the treasury 
of God: but in most of our country congregations the parochial 
clergy may make such a system productive of important results con- 
sidered both temporally and spiritually. 

As to the Episcopal School, we are sorry to find it embarrassed, 
in the smallest degree, in its pecuniary affairs. So fully are we im- 
pressed with the immense importance to the Church of having a fair 
share in the education of the rising generation, that it is a grief to 
us to find any of our literary institutions likely to languish. We 
know that the good Bishop of North Carolina has done all that he 
could. But for the unprecedented distresses of the times, we have 
reason to know that his efforts in New-York would have procured 
for the institution one half of the sum required. At a more auspi- 
cious period, we believe he will obtain it without difficulty ; earnest- 
ly, therefore, do we hope that our brethren in North Carolina will 
make an effort to sustain the school for the present ; the day of aid, 
we both hope and believe, is not very far distant. ‘The theological 
department of that school is of vital moment to the Church in 
North Carolina, and indeed of no small importance to the Church in 
the south-west. It is painfully distressing to see our older dioceses 
losing ground. The growth of our younger ones canno® quite recon- 
cile us to the melancholy fact. ‘The strength of one limb, merely 
transferred to another, affords no evidence of a general increased in- 
vigoration of the whole system. Now nothing but a native clergy 
can be relied on in the south or south-west for a permanent supply to 
the parishes. On this subject a single fact mentioned by the Bishop, 
speaks volumes. He has been at the head of the diocese but five 
years ; during that time he has received eleven clergymen educated 
out of the diocese, of whom, one alone now remains in it; while of 
the sons of the soil theologically educated within it, during the same 
period of time, only one has removed. 

As to the spiritual condition of the diocese, we are happy in the 
belief that it will advantageously compare with that of any of its 
sisters. There is a great deal of fervent piety,and enlightened 
zeal, and intelligent attachment to the Church, in North Carolina ; 
and if she must serve as a seed bed for the other parts of the ecclesi- 
astical garden, we are at least consoled by the thought that her soil 
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will be apt to yield thrifty and wholesome plants. We hope that 
those who feed on the fruits gathered from other parts of the gar- 
den, will remember that, if they discharge not an obligation, they 
may yet confer a favour on an extensive portion of the Church at 
the south and south-west, by assisting in the culture of the nur- 
sery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The general condition of this diocese appears to be prosperous, 
and we shall not therefore detain our readers long with the few top- 
ics suggested to us by the last Journal. In the dioceses of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, the attention of 
the Church has been more or less directed to the religious instruc- 
tion of the slaves. We doubt not the subject will still continue to 
claim attention, and we are only desirous of leaving the modus ope- 
randi entirely in the hands of our southern brethren. We speak 
from a knowledge taught us by experience, when we say, that those 
at a distance, and ignorant of the true state of affairs, may do harm 
by interference, and cannot possibly do good. 

Certain resolutions are now under the consideration of our breth- 
ren in this diocese providing a system as follows :—that a fund be 
raised under the direction of the Convention for the sole support of 
missionaries to the people of colour within the diocese, to be raised 
by contributions (of which, of course, the larger part must come 
from the proprietors of slaves,) and that the Society for the advance. 
ment of Christianity in South Carolina hold the same in trust for 
the Convention :—that every missionary and catechist be chosen 
by the Bishop, receive his instructions from him, and pursue the 
course of conduct he prescribes: but to enter no parish with. 
out the consent of the rector and vestry, and that each missionary 
report quarterly the state of his mission. 

We obser*e, also, that a committee, at the request of the Bishop, 
have prepared a catechism for the use of those who may be employ- 
ed in instructing the slave population, which is about to be pub- 
lished; and from these plans we cannot but anticipate good results. 
That success has attended former efforts for the religious instruction 
of the coloured population, and that such instruction has not been 
neglected, is obvious from the very gratifying fact, which will doubt- 
less surprise many, that there is scarcely a parochial report on the 
last Journal of South Carolina, which does not show a number of co- 
loured communicants, and in several of the parishes there are more 
of this class than there are of whites. Half the Sunday school of 
St. Philip’s parish, Charleston, consisting of 340 pupils, is reported 
as being composed of tliose who are coloured. 

We find the subject of education enjoying also the notice of the 
South Carolina Church. A school, under the conjoined auspices of 
the Episcopate and the Convention, in which religious instruction, 
as Episcopalians, shall be incorporated, is under consideration ; and 
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the subject will be acted on probably by the next Convention. We 
rejoice in this, and hope that ere long Maryland and Virginia, and 
both the Carolinas, will present to the Church in their respective 
borders flourishing seminaries, avowedly united in sentiment and in- 
terest with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


GEORGIA. 


This diocese, now under the provisional charge of the bishop of 
South Carolina, contains seven clergymen; and from the reports 
spread upon the Journal of its last Convention, there appear to be 
fields of labour which hold out very encouraging prospects for the 
employment of more. 

The Church was planted in Georgia many years ago, yet the 
diocese has grown but little, while portions of our country, which 
were literally a wilderness unknown to the whites when Georgia 
first had the gospel and the Church, are now large and flourishing 
dioceses. We are and have long been persuaded that Georgia pre- 
sents a most inviting field for the efforts of Episcopalians. Bishop 
Bowen has done what he could consistently with the duties he owed 
to his own diocese ; but Georgia requires her own Bishop. She 
would then, we believe, soon show an increase of strength, We 
trust this want will ere long be supplied: at the Convention before 
the last, the Bishops were requested, under the first canon of 1835, 
to elect a Bishop for the diocese ; no action, however, has taken place 
upon this request, and we find that, as the diocese will soon be in a 
condition canonically to elect for itself, a resolution has been pass- 
ed, the object of which is to dispense with an election by the Bish. 
ops. The case of Georgia is, in our view, but another illustration 
of the mistake, so long and so often made by us, of endeavouring to 
plant the Church otherwise than in the completeness of its organi- 
zation. We never have done much in such an effort, no matter in 
what part of the country we may have made it. We cannot esta- 
blish it in fragments ; it must be the special duty and interest of some 
one to look after its growth, and a Bishop should always be 
among the very first missionaries sent to a new region of coun- 


try. 
MICHIGAN. 


This diocese is so new that our readers will, of course, not ex- 
pect to hear any account as yet of extensive progress. Every thing 
that could be expected has been done, under its able and active 
diocesan. ne point, however, of general interest to the Church 
has there arisen, which we proceed to state. 

Michigan territory was organized in 1809. Its western boundary 
is as follows :—* a line drawn from the Southern bend” of Lake 
Michigan “through the middle of said lake, to its northern ex- 
et and thence due north to the northern boundary of the 
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In 1818, when the State of Illinois was formed—*“all that part of 
the ‘Territory of the U. S. lying north of the State of Indiana, 
and which was included in the former Indiana Territory, together 
with that part of the Illinois ‘Territory which is situated north of 
and not included within the boundaries prescribed” to the State 
of Illinois, was “attached to and made a part of the Michigan 
Territory.” 

The territory of Michigan, under these boundaries, included a 
part, about one half, of what is now Wisconsin. 

In 1832 the General Convention received the territory of Michi- 
gan as a diocese. 

In April, 1836, Congress divided the territory of Michigan, and 
the western portion was named Wisconsin. 

In June, 1836, the residue was made a state, and named Michigan. 

Before the division of the territory by Congress, the diocese of 
Michigan, as it was received into union in 1832, applied by its 
Convention to the Bishops, desiring them, under the Canon of 1835, 
to elect a Bishop for the diocese. 

In the interval between this application and the election, Con. 
gress divided the territory, and also made the new State of Michi- 

an. 

: Three parishes, viz. Green Bay, Navarino, and Winnebago, were 

within the territory of Michigan when that territory was received 

as a diocese: they are now, by the act of Congress altering boun- 
daries, thrown within the new territory of Wisconsin. 

After the creation of the State of Michigan by Congress, the 
clergy of the three parishes who were thrown into Wisconsin, sup- 
posing that with the civil relations the ecclesiastical ceased also, 
applied to the Missionary Bishop, Dr. Kemper, to take the oversight 
of them. ‘This was done before the consecration of Dr. McCoskry 
for Michigan, and indeed before his election was known. 

Dr. McCoskry supposes them to be still within his diocese. Dr. 
Kemper will not interfere with them, and both the Rt. Rev. gentle- 
men desire only to have the question, as one involving an important 
principle, satisfactorily settled. The readiest mode of bringing it 
up for settlement was to raise the question, by the performance of 
some episcopal act by one or the other of the prelates named. Dr. 
McCoskry has accordingly extended his visitation to these churches. 
We need not add, that as between the two Bishops none but the 
most amicable feelings exist, for neither has any desire to extend 
the limits of his jurisdiction. 

The question for determination, it will be seen, then, is simply 
this :—Does the civil separation of Wisconsin from the State of 
Michigan involve its ecclesiastical severance from the diocese of 
Michigan 1—or, as it has been otherwise expressed in general terms: 
—* does the creation of a new State, within the boundaries of a di- 
ocese previously formed, affect the limits of the diocese ?” 
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On this question, the views which have been expressed are sub. 
stantially the following :— 

In opposition to the jurisdiction of Dr. McCoskry over Wiscon. 
sin, the position is taken that a State, and no more than a State, has 
always defined the extent of our diocesan jurisdictions. To support 
this, various facts are adduced : 

1. Connecticut once owned part of Ohio. Upon the severance 
of Ohio in 1789, five years after Connecticut had a Bishop, it was 
not supposed that Dr. Seabury had jurisdiction over the portion thus 
cut off; and in 1817 the State of Ohio elected a Bishop, without 
having been previously separated ecclesiastically from Connecticut 
by the General Convention. 

2. Virginia once owned Kentucky. In 1790 Kentucky was 
separated from Virginia, which had been organized as a diocese, 
and had then a Bishop. Kentucky subsequently became a diocese, 
and has elected a Bishop without any act of the General Conven- 
tion. 

3. Vermont was once claimed by New-York, and the British 
government ratified the claim. Afterward New-York relinquished 
her right, and in 1791 Vermont became a State. There had at 
that time been a Bishop in New-York four years; yet he never 
claimed jurisdiction over Vermont after the separation, and in 1811 
Vermont was received into union by the General Convention, with- 
out any action by that body releasing her from the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of New-York. 

The District of Maine was part of Massachusetts, and as such 
was in union with the General Convention as early as 1789. It 
was successively under the jurisdiction of Bishops Bass, Parker, and 
Griswold. In 1820, Maine was cut off from Massachusetts, and 
made a separate State; and it is said that the effect of it was, to 
sever her from the eastern diocese—to release her from Bishop 
Griswold’s jurisdiction—and to render it necessary again to receive 
her into union with the General Convention; and the documents of 
the General Convention, as well as the Journal of that of Maine, 
are cited to establish these points. 

From these cases it is inferred that there has always been in the 
Church an implied recognition of the principle that diocesan boun- 
daries conform, of course, to those of the States. And it is said, 
in confirmation of this, that the uniform language of the constitu. 
tion and canons has been in accordance with this principle ; the 
phrases used are such as these, “the Episcopal Church in each 
State,” “the Convention of that State,” “a Congregation in any 
diocese or State,” &c. &c. 

Hence it is argued that the boundaries of the State of Michigan 
are the boundaries of the diocese of Michigan ; and as the limits of 
the State were fixed before Dr. McCoskry’s election and consecra- 
tion; when he became a bishop, it was over the State of Michigan 
as now bounded. 

VOL. I.—NO. II. 64 
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On the other hand, in support of the Bishop’s jurisdiction over 
Wisconsin, his own view, as expressed by him in his address to the 
Convention, is this :— 

“ Although the limits of a State are generally to be considered as 
the limits of a diocese about to be formed, yet a diocese having 
been organized and existing prior to such civil arrangements, can- 
not be in any way affected, or its limits abridged. ‘This can only 
be done by Ecclesiastical provision. The Church recognises no 
connexion with, nor interference on the part of civil government. 
Merely for convenience she takes the limits of States as the limits 
of her dioceses ; andif it happen that the latter are formed prior 
to the former, it can in no way limit the jurisdiction or abridge the 
rights of her Bishops. If so, the civil government would have com- 
plete control over our ecclesiastical rights, and a union virtually be 
formed, which all would deprecate and deplore. Every diocesan 
might (if the civil government thought fit) be shorn of his jurisdic- 
tion, and our Church forced to increase the number of her Bishops, 
not to suit the convenience or out of regard to the wants of her 
members, but to keep pace with civil enactments.” 

And in answer to the cases cited, it is said they are not parallel, 
because in every one of them the boundary of the State was settled 
before the organization of the Church; whereas in Michigan the 
Church was organized before the State was formed. 

Our own opinion, which we now proceed respectfully and with 
much deference to submit, shall be briefly expressed. 

The General Convention has never, at any time, directly defined 
the boundaries of dioceses. Where States were already formed, 
and afterwards became dioceses, they were received without a word 
as to boundaries, it seeming to be generally understood that the 
State made the diocese. In the case of the old States, the Church 
in each considered itself perfectly independent, and met with its 
sister Churches similarly situated to form a general union. Each 
considered itself as bounded by the limits of the nation to which it 
belonged ; and Bishop White has been heard to say, that had there 
been any interference with that principle, the union had never been 
effected. As to States already existing therefore, the principle may 
be considered as settled by the practice of the Church ; though not 
so invariably fixed as not to admit of departure from it; for the 
argument drawn from the use of the word State as synonymous with 
diocese, does no more than establish a general, not a universal rule ; 
inasmuch as in several instances the word district is used in the 
early legislation of the Church as descriptive of the territory under 
a bishop’s jurisdiction. 

But in the case of a State not organized has the General Con- 
vention ever spoken? In the Convention of 1832, this very Terri- 
tory of Michigan, the boundaries of which, as a territory, were 
clearly defined and as well known as those of any State in the 
Union, applied for admission as a diocese into the General Conven- 
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tion. A question was raised, whether any thing but States could be 
received; it was not hastily disposed of, but referred to a Com- 
mittee, and in their deliberate report the General Convention con. 
curred, admitting as a diocese the Territory of Michigan as then 
bounded. Now, let it be remarked in passing, that the General 
Convention were not ignorant of the fact, that large territories like 
that of Michigan were commonly divided by Congress, in due time, 
into one or more States ; and this was one reason why the subject of 
receiving a territory as a diocese was referred to a Committee. 
The General Convention here, then, though not directly fixing boun- 
daries to a diocese, spoke a language as plain touching Territories, 
as they had before, by their practice, spoken concerning States. 

But this is not all. ‘The diocese of Michigan (included within 
the old boundaries of the territory) was represented in the General 
Convention of 1835, and assisted in making a canon whereby in- 
fant dioceses might apply to the bishops to elect a Bishop for them. 

Under this canon, the diocese of Michigan (still included within 
the old territorial limits, for no part had then been cut off) applied 
as a diocese to the Bishops to appoint a prelate for them. Green 
Bay, Navarino, and Winnebago must be considered as among the 
applicants, for they were part of the diocese when the application 
was made ; and in point of fact the clergy of some of them, perhaps 
of all, if all had clergy, gave their assent to the application. 

Under the canon, what had the Bishops a right to do? To elect 
for a diocese. What diocese did the Church then know but the 
whole of the old Territory of Michigan? What act has the Church 
done since to show that she now knows any other diocese of Michi- 
gan but the old territory? We have, on the one hand, her positive 
act recognizing certain boundaries; on the other hand no act at 
all. Her Bishops too, have, in electing Dr. McCoskry, recog. 
nised the boundaries of the diocese as being those of the old terri- 
tory ; for if they did not elect him for Green Bay, Navarino, and 
Winnebago, as well as for the rest of the parishes ; then they acted 
illegally ; they have no right to elect for part of a diocese, and at 
the time the application was made to them, it cannot be pretended 
that these three parishes were not in the diocese, for no division 
had then been made of the territory. 

Two facts, therefore, appear to us to be conclusive in this matter. 
The first is, that the General Convention saw fit in 1832 to receive 
the large territory of Michigan as a diocese, and must therefore be 
presumed to have considered the consequences of its probable future 
division into States. She therefore fixed the diocesan boundaries 
as far as she could without express legislation, and she has never 
done any act since to alter them. 

The second fact is, that the territory of Wisconsin, or that por- 
tion of it containing the three parishes, was part of the diocese 
which asked the Bishops to elect ; and as they have no right to elect 
but for a whole diocese, they elected Dr. McCoskry as Bishop over 
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these thre parishes, together with all others in the old territory of 
Michigan, or his election is altogether illegal. 

The argument used by Bishop McCoskry in his address, that we 
make the Church subject to the caprice of the civil power by per- 
mitting it to fix the boundaries of our dioceses; and that a Bishop 
may be shorn of his jurisdiction by a legislation in which the 
Church as such has no voice, is to our minds unanswerable. It is 
not met by showing that the legislation of the State is not made with 
any purpose of affecting the Church, and that very little injury is 
likely to happen. The question is not one of purpose, but of effect. 
Establish the position that the legislation of the State shall, of 
course, fix the boundaries of dioceses, and though it may not be 
abused for centuries, yet whenever the day comes in which it is the 
interest or policy of the State to abuse it, a long list of precedents 
quietly acquiesced in will render resistance unavailing. The direct 
interference of the civil power with the boundaries of dioceses, 
grows out of the mutual relations between Church and State cre- 
ated by an establishment. The State professes at least to pay, by 
protection and endowment, for the privilege of intermeddling ; but 
with us, where no such relations exist, where, as we religiously be. 
lieve, the Church, instead of receiving support from the State, ren- 
ders support to it, we think it would be unwise to allow an indirect 
interference with our ecclesiastical affairs on the part of a body 
bound to the Church by no tie of affection and no sense of respon. 
sibility. 

The case of Michigan is one in which, as it appears to us, the in- 
terposition of the General Convention is necessary to change the 
boundaries of the diocese. 


OHIO. 

We know of nothing, at this moment, of peculiar interest to the 
Church at large in this most important of our western dioceses. 
We need not say to our readers that it has at its head a Bishop 
watchful over its interests, judicious to perceive them, and able to 
sustain them. The diocese is, of course, making progress. 

Kenyon College, to the value and importance of which our hum. 
ble testimony is given in our remarks upon Illinois, appears to be in 
a prosperous condition. ‘This is, in our opinion, owing in no small 
degree to the zeal and influence of the present Bishop, which ena- 
bled him by personal effort to raise, in the commencement of his 
episcopate, a large sum of money to relieve the college from existing 
difficulties, 

The commencement of the college has just been held, and from 
the accounts which have reached us, the performances of the gradu- 
ates must have been such as to commend the institution to the fa- 
vourable regard of all who call themselves Episcopalians. We doubt 
not that Kenyon College is destined to prove, in the wide-spread re- 
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gions of our western country, one of the strongest buttresses of the 
Church. 

In the theological department, we perceive that the young gentle. 
men who have completed the full course of ecclesiastical study pre- 
scribed by the Church, and been adinitted to orders, have received 
the degree of Bachelor in Divinity. This is the first instance, so 
far as we know, in which the degree has been conferred upon any 
of the clergy in our Church. We are inclined to believe it is the 
first instance in the United States in which the degree has been 
conferred at all. 


ILLINOIS. 


Received into union with the Church in the United States but 
two years ago, the diocese of Illinois cannot reasonably be expected 
to furnish much matter for this portion of our review. What she 
does furnish, however, is encouraging. She was received with a 
Bishop at her head; and all who know that bishop, are well aware 
that he is not an idle man. He has now six clergymen to aid him, 
and is crying aloud for more. We trust he may speedily find them. 
There is one point on which bishop Chase has, ever since he entered 
the Episcopate, manifested the deepest solicitude, and in the appre- 
ciation of the ultimate benefit of which he has in our view exhibited 
a wise forethought. He was our first western Bishop. He saw al. 
most in its infancy that magnificent region of our land, and he an. 
ticipated its future greatness. He determined to plant the Church 
there, and he saw that, to do this, he must provide the means of edu- 
cation. Kenyon College, in Ohio, was the consequence of his fore. 
sight and his efforis. Now, whatever may be thought of one of the 
Bishop’s measures, we mean that of personally soliciting donations 
in England for his college, it must still be confessed that the Church 
owes him a debt of gratitude for his unwearied labours in the great 
cause of Episcopal education in the West. The same cause has 
claimed his attention and commanded his zealous labours in his new 
diocese. We freely confess that we are of the number of those who 
disapprove of solicitations abroad to heip the Church here; and 
therefore we disapprove of the Bishop’s last visit to England to ask 
aid for Illinois; but we honour him for his motives, and bear willing 
testimony to his laborious and unwearied zeal in the great cause to 
which he has consecrated himself, of promoting the Church, by pro- 
viding for education in the West. If he lives, it will not be a very 
distant period in which we shall see the foundations of an Episco- 
pal college in Illinois. 

There is another subject connected with this diocese, which has 
been brought to the notice of our communion by more than one of 
the weekly periodical publications of the Church. The Board of 
Missions, at its annual meeting in 1836, made an appropriation of 
$1000 to bishop Chase. At the annual meeting in 1837 a proposi- 
tion was made to continue the appropriation for another year. The 
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subject was very fully discussed, and in the spirit of great personal 
kindness to the Bishop. Not an individual spoke of him but in terms 
of regard ; all admitted his extensive labours, and his fair claims up- 
on the Church. But the point to be settled by the Board was not 
one of mere discretion, nor yet one to be determined by the impulse 
of affection. They considered themselves as trustees, to whom had 
been solemnly confided the contributions of the Church for a specific 
object ; they had accepted the trust with a full knowledge of its na- 
ture and its conditions, as set forth in a written charter, the Con- 
stitution of the Society. ‘The question was distinctly put, whether 
the Bishop was a missionary of the Society, or could be so considered ; 
for there were those who, could they so have viewed him, would 
have gladly continued the appropriation. But it was obviously in- 
consistent with the dignity and the rights of his office so to consider 
him. It was not becoming to require of one of the Bishops of the 
Church to receive an appointment to a field of labour in or over his 
own diocese from the Domestic Committee ; it was not decent to 
demand of a Bishop a quarterly report of his doings to be made to a 
Board of presbyters and laymen; it was not proper that a Bishop 
should receive instructions from the Committee; and, in one word, 
it was wrong in principle that he should in any manner be subject- 
ed to their control. It was plain, therefore, that the Bishop was not 
amissionary of the Society. What, then, remained for the Board to 
do? ‘To have continued the appropriation, would have been to 
make it a gratuity: but the Constitution did not allow the board 
thus to dispose of its funds. It had, therefore, no alternative but to 
say, “we have not the power to make this grant ;” and though said 
with almost entire unanimity, and, in fact, said by many of the old 
personal friends of the good Bishop, it was said with, equal regret 
by all; for glad would that Board have been had the constitution al- 
lowed them, in special cases of this kind, to consult their discretion : 
the appropriation would then have been made unanimously. But as 
the matter stood, as well might the Board have made an appropria- 
tion to the Bishop to purchase furniture for his house, or supply the 
loss of a horse, as to pay the salary of an agent to look after his 
farm. The Board of Missions could not consider themselves as 
trustees, virtually to furnish an Episcopal fund for infant dioceses. 
The precedent, once established, they could not have refused a simi- 
lar application from every diocese, too feeble to support adequately 
its Bishop. ‘The case was just one which brought the Board to meet 
the struggle between the strong inclinations of sympathy, of personal 
affection on the one hand, and the higher claims of a solemn re- 
sponsibility which they had assumed for the Church, on the other. 
We are convinced the Board did right ; and most happy shall we be 
if the constitution may be so modified as to permit the Board hereaf.- 
ter, in special cases of service rendered to the missionary cause, to 
make a special appropriation in their discretion. We are very sure 
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that Bishop Chase would not then be overlooked by the Board of 
Missions. 

The Bishop sent to the Domestic Committee a draft to replace 
the $1000 received by him the last year. The Committee very 
properly returned it, informing the Bishop that the Board had legis. 
lated for the future only, and given them no instructions as to the 
past. 

KENTUCKY. 

Of this diocese we would there were nothing to be said. We 
turn to it with feelings of sorrow ; for at the very moment in which 
we are writing, we cannot but remember that its Bishop is on his 
trial upon a presentment by his Convention. It is the first instance 
of the presentment of a Bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States; and God grant that it may be the last. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the merits of the dispute be- 
tween the accusers and the accused. Manifold considerations of 
duty and of delicacy alike forbid us to prejudge the case. We leave 
its issue in the hands of the three Right Reverend Fathers who com- 
pose the court, relying, as we do most confidently, upon their piety 
and sound judgment. We cannot imitate the example of one of the 
weekly papers of the Church, and pronounce an opinion favourable 
to either side; nor will we invoke the prayers of the truly pious for 
either accusers or accused exclusively. Rather would we invite all 
who love the Church to pray for the peace of the whole Church, to 
pray that justice may be administered, let the result be what it may 
to the individuals concerned. 

There are some points, however, connected with this trial, which 
demand notice at our hands ; they concern principles, not persons. 
Kentucky affords a memorable instance of the danger and inconve- 
nience which result from a neglect, on the part of a diocesan Con- 
vention, of providing for the regular trial of its Bishop. By the 
present Constitution of the Church at large, it belongs to the seve. 
ral dioceses to legislate on this matter, and but three or four have 
any canon on the subject. In Kentucky, in the absence of all law 
of her own, it was first proposed, and agreed to between the parties, 
that the trial should be held according to the canons of Pennsy]l. 
vania. It may well admit of question whether, under such an agree- 
ment, any trial could have been had, the issue of which would have 
been binding. We know that some of the Bishops, who were named 
as members of the court, entertained doubts so serious, that they 
probably would have refused to act. But at the special Convention 
of the diocese, held early in August last, canons were passed, and 
under them we understand the trial proceeds. At the last General 
Convention it was proposed to establish an uniform mode of trial 
in all the dioceses, and bishops were included in the provisions of 
the contemplated law : the canon came down to the House of Cle- 
rical and Lay Deputies just at the close of the session, when there 
was not time to act uponit. We trust it will form an early subject 
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of consideration at the next General Convention, and in the mean 
time that the several diocesan conventions will make provision for 
themselves as to the triai of Bishops ; for there are those who doubt 
the power of the General Convention to legislate on the subject 
without an alteration of the Constitution. There is no department 
of our Church organization more defective at present than its judi- 
ciary. Uniformity is desirable in the mode of administering justice 
throughout all the dioceses ; and if the General Convention does 
not now possess the power to establish uniformity, it is desirable 
that such power should be given. As the matter now stands, there 
will always be more or less of difference in the construction of the 
same canon in different dioceses ; it may mean one thing in Georgia, 
and another in Maine, and still another in Maryland ; and there is 
no supreme authority possessing appellate jurisdiction, and empow- 
ered conclusively to settle the true interpretation. 


TENNESSEE. 

Good Bishop Otey was the pioneer of the Church in his diocese. 
He first raised the standard in Tennessee, and from the very first 
effort has had to encounter an opposition, of which, those who 
have seen the Church in some of the old Atlantic dioceses only, 
can form no very correct opinion. It is no holiday amusement 
to be the Bishop of Tennessee: in truth, we have no diocese in 
which the office is a sinecure ; all our Bishops work, and work most 
assiduously ; but prejudice is not so strong where the Church has 
existed for years, as it is in our newly settled congregations of the 
West. 

Still, Bishop Otey has made progress, and will continue to do so 
if he can procure labourers. Clergymen are wanted to organize 
new Churches ; of course, to work where no certain provision is 
made for support ; so that the labourer, with very scanty means, 
must build up a church which is afterward to supply his support. 
But there is difficulty in procuriug clergy for the parishes already 
existing ;, and yet we feel sure the Church will grow in Tennessee. 
We saw it when it had not an Episcopal clergyman within its 
boundaries: we see it now with its bishop and presbyters. Why 
should we despair? It has been aided (as it deserved to be) by the 
Committee on Domestic Missions. We trust it will be still aided 
from the same source. 

Bishop Otey has for some years been directing his attention to 
education as his chief resource in procuring clergymen. He has 
been desirous of founding, in conjunction with Mississippi, a col- 
lege for both dioceses. Let this be done, and the fruits will soon be 
visible in an increase of the clergy. 

MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, LOUISIANA, FLORIDA, AND THE FIELD OF THE 
_MISSIONARY BISHOP. , 

For such information as we possess concerning these regions, we 
oe our readers to the Domestic department under our Missionary 
head. 
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2.—CHURCH MISSIONS. 


The Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church of this coun. 
try are conducted in the name and under the authority of the 
Church herself. Her General Convention, which meets once in 
three years, and is composed of the bishops, in one House, and 
clerical and lay Delegates from the several dioceses, in another 
House, is the source of authority. The Convention of 1835 en. 
acted what for certain reasons was termed “ the Constitution of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States.” From the nature of its en- 
actment this has the same binding force as a canon of the Church. 

Under this legislation the ‘‘ Board of Missions” is constituted, and 
is composed of all the Bishops of the Church, thirty members 
elected by the Convention, and certain other persons. The 
whole missionary work of the Church is in the hands of this 
Board when in session. But, their meetings being infrequent, 
there are created two standing committees; one, for Domestic Mis- 
sion; the other, for Foreign Missions; to which the details and the 
immediate responsibility of the missionary work are confided. 
For each of these a Secretary and General Agent is appointed to 
collect information, conduct its correspondence, and, generally, to 
be its executive officer. 

The proceedings of the Board have hitherto been chiefly of a su- 
pervisory character. 

One of its most conspicuous acts at its last annual meeting, held 
in Baltimore, was the determination that it was expedient to have a 
Foreign Missionary Bishop, and the naming o. Africa as his station. 


DOMESTIC. 


Domestic Missions are those undertaken by the authority of the 
General Church within the geographical limits of the United States, 
and are under the care of the committee for that department. 

At present there are fifty-six clergymen under appointment by 
this Committee as Missionaries, and six other persons or assistants 
at the Indian Mission stations. 

The station among the Oneida Indians at Duck Creek, near 
Green Bay, has recently been visited by the Bishop of Michigan, 
when 57 of those native sons of the forest received the rite of con. 
firmation. 

An edition of the Prayer Book, in the language of the Six Nations, 
has been purchased by the Domestic Committee, and presented to 
the Oneidas. It has been received by them with great gratitude, 
and will probably be the means of much good among that tribe. 

The Mission School at Green Bay has been reduced to about 35 
scholars, and will soon be diminished still more. This has been 
done in consequence of the removal of some of the tribes, for whose 
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benefit the school was established, beyond or in the region of the 
Mississippi River. 

The Rev. Richard Barry, appointed a missionary under Bp. Kem- 

per’s jurisdiction, has been invited to the charge of Milwaukie, Wis- 
consin Territory. This place now contains about 3,000 inhabit- 
ants: it is a little more than two years since the settlement was 
begun. 
, Tinsocian, (Green Bay,) late the sphere of the Rev. Mr. Cadle’s 
successful labouss, is vacant, and desirous of obtaining the services 
of aclergyman. Efforts are making to build a church immediately, 
which shall cost $10,000. 

Dubuque, a station on the Mississippi, containing nearly 2,000 
inhabitants, is in great need of a missionary; as are also Mineral 
Point, Cassville, and Prairie du Chien. 

Burlington, the temporary capital of the Territory, lying on the 
west side of the Mississippi, and containing more than 1,000 inha- 
bitants, ought soon to be supplied with a faithful missionary. 

The number of missionaries in Michigan is eight, two of whom 
have been recently appointed. Churches are built at the stations 
of three of these missionaries, and are building at the stations of 
three others. Monroe will cease to be aided after the first of Janu- 
ary next. 

There are five missionaries in Ohio, most of them occupying fields 
of great usefulness. 

Indiana, which is a part of the jurisdiction of the Rt. Rev. Jackson 
Kemper, D. D., Missionary Bishop, has had the benefit of his ser- 
vices for some months past. Since April he has been engaged the 
greater part of his time in visiting the stations and exploring the state. 
The number of Missionaries in that state is eight, two of thein 
recently appointed, and five or six more will be wanted the present 
autumn. The Bishop states, that with the aid of two or three thou- 
sand dollars, six or eight churches might be erected in Indiana be- 
fore the meeting of the General Convention in Sept. 1838. Seve- 
ral are erecting. 

There are four Missionaries in Illinois; one of whom is just ap- 
pointed. The Episcopalians of that state are making an effort to es- 
tablish a college under their influence to be located on Rock Island, 
in the Mississippi, about 300 miles above St. Louis. Chicago and 
Jacksonville, once missionary stations, have now parishes able to 
support their own rectors. ‘Three churches are built in the state, 
and two are building. 

Missouri has four Missionaries ; Kentucky, four ; Tennessee, se- 
ven ; Georgia, one ; Florida, one. 

Three of the stations in Tennessee will not be aided after the first 
of January next, when, according to report, they will be able to sus. 
tain their own pastors. Memphis, an important post on the Missis- 
sippi river, is suffering for the want of a clergyman. Athens and 
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Knoxville, in East Tennessee, are in great need of missionary ser- 
vices. 

St. Augustine, Florida, has ceased to be a station. 

There are five Missionaries in Alabama. ‘Two of them have 
churches erected at their stations; and at the stations of two others 
places of worship are begun. 

Montgomery will cease to be a station in December. A recent 
letter from its missionary states that the congregation will probably 
be the largest of any name in the vicinity. Letters have recently 
been received from the Bishop of South Carolina and others, calling 
for a missionary for Lowndes County, in the name of Episcopalians 
resident there. 

The number of Missionaries in Mississippi is three. The Rev. 
Mr. Fish is labouring with success to revive the Church at Wood- 
ville. During the winter and spring the number of baptisms was 
about twenty. The Rev. Mr. Ranney, the Missionary at Grand 
Gulf, has made visits to the interior of the state, and reports various 
places as offering inviting fields for the services of the clergy. 

A church is erecting at Columbus, and another at Vicksburgh. 
This latter place is no longer a missionary station. ‘The Rev. H. 
I. Leacock has been invited to the charge of the parish. 

The State of Louisiana has no clergyman at this time. The 
Rev. Mr. Wheat has resigned his office as Missionary in the Upper 
Fauxbourg of New Orleans, and removed into Tennessee. St. 
Francisville is a vacant station, which greatly needs a clergyman. 
The church has been several months awaiting consecration. 
Alexandria, Opelousas, and Natchitoches are places which have 
never been visited by a clergyman; but which, if accounts are to be 
relied on, call loudly for ministerial services. ' 


FOREIGN. 

Foreign Missions are those undertaken by the Church without 
the geographical limits of the United States and her territories, 
and are under the care of the committee for that department. 

There are TEN clergymen under appointment by this committee, 
as missionaries, five of whom are married. There are Five other 
persons employed as teachers or assistants at the different stations, 
and one printer at the station on the island of Syra. 

Four great mission fields have, in the providence of God, been 
assumed, viz: GREECE, the MonammMepow Counrriss, Curna, and 
Western Arnica ; in each of which any number of stations may 
eventually be formed, as the Lord of the harvest shall send forth 
labourers. In the First, the Committee cannot suppose that the 
mission was ever intended to be limited to the country bearing the 
name of Greece, and containing less than 700,000 inhabitants. 
Taking that mission as an instrument for the revival of pure religion 
throughout the Oriental or Greek Church in all its branches, the 
committee are prepared to extend a chain of Missionary stations 
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along the Levant. Besides the older stations at Athens and Syra, 
Crete is already occupied. Salonica is constituted a station; 
another has been proposed, and inquiries are making as to the ex- 
tending the influence of this branch of our missions to the Greeks 
of Constantinople. It is true, however, that sound Christian 
wisdom may at present limit our means to education and the press, 
for we seek not to overthrow present religious institutions, but to in- 
troduce an influence which, under God, shall purify and revive them. 

The sgzconp Mission field stands in close connexion with the first ; 
and if our missionary find truly, as we have reason to think, that 
the grasp of the Mohammedan error is relaxing—that an inquiring 
spirit is abroad among the followers of Mohammed—and that a more 
liberal policy is commencing in a body consisting of 150 millions 
of our race; in short, that the way is opening for the introduction 
of a Christian influence ; who shall estimate the glorious results of 
thus directing the attention of the Christian world to a field hither- 
to scarcely trodden by a missionary ? 

The rurep field is neither to be hastily entered or hastily 
abandoned. With regard to China, we have much to learn and 
much to contend with. Still it is compassed by the power and 
promises of God, and the offer of a third missionary for that field 
is, we hope, evidence that God is with us inthe work. The rourru 
field is Western Africa, acknowledged even in the lispings of our 
missionary accents as possessing peculiar claims upon the Ameri- 
can Church. 

In the Misston To Greece, there are four stations, as fullows : 

1. Athens, supplied by Rev. J. H. Hill, Mrs. Hill, Misses Eliza- 
beth and Frederick Mulligan, and Mary B. Baldwin. 

2. Syra, supplied by Rev. J. J. Robertson, D. D., Mrs. Robert- 
son. Mr. C. R. Lincoln, printer, and Mrs. Lincoln. 

3. Crete, supplied by Rev. George Benton, Mrs. Benton. 

4. Salonica, which is at present vacant. 

In the Mission to the Monammepan Countries of the East, and 
Persia in particular, thére are no stations yet assigned. The Rev. 
H. Southgate, Jun. is now engaged in an exploring tour through 
Persia and parts adjacent. 

In the Missron ro Curva no permanent station is yet fixed on. 
The Rev. Messrs. F. R. Hansen and H. Lockwood are at present 
residing at Batavia, principally engaged in acquiring the language. 
The Rev. W. B. Boone, who sailed in July last, is instructed to 
proceed to Singapore for the same purpose. 

In the Misston tro Western Arrica there is one station at 
Cape Palmas, supplied by the Rev. T. S. Savage, M. D., Rev. L. 
B. Minor, Rev. John Payne, and Mrs, Payne. 

Besides the above, the Foreign Committee have contemplated the 
establishment of a Mission to Texas, but no measures have yet 
been taken to establish stations in that country. 





